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Labor Month in Review 


The January Review 


We begin the new decade—the “oughts” 
or the “ohs” or whatever—with a certain 
continuity. The annual summaries of leg- 
islative changes in the legal framework 
of the world of work are an established 
feature of this Review. As might be apt, 
however, at this inflection point in the 
calendar, there are new names on some 
of the by-lines and a report on a new 
structure and plan for the Federal-State 
cooperative labor market information 
system. 

Richard R. Nelson is our most veteran 
contributor to the January issue. His sum- 
mary of this year’s changes features a 
wide variety of changes across the States. 
The most common legislative topics were 
on wage issues. Nearly half of the States 
had bills introduced to raise minimum 
wages and minimum wages increased in 
nine States. Other topics that are emerg- 
ing in the legislatures include family 
leave, child labor, employment discrimi- 
nation, drug and alcohol testing, privacy, 
and regulating employment agencies and 
employee leasing companies. 

Glenn Whittington returns for another 
go at summarizing changes in workers’ 
compensation legislation. One of the sa- 
lient issues in workers’ compensation 
law in this year’s sessions was the defi- 
nition and coverage allowed to “volun- 
teer” workers including certain disaster 
relief workers, volunteer firefighters, and 
volunteeers assisting law enforcement 
agencies. 

Robert Kenyon, Jr., makes his debut 
summarizing developments in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation. He reports 
that activity in this area was fairly light 
last year, addressing technical and admin- 
istrative concerns such as privacy and 
conditions under which wage data can 
be released to third parties. 

A new department, Program Reports, 
has been added as an occasional feature. 
In this issue, we chronicle the inception 
of a new oversight structure for the la- 
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bor market information system and its 
goals for improvment. In another transi- 
tion, “The Law at Work” column will be 
the last by Charles Muhl. Mr. Muhl is 
moving to Chicago to pursue his career 
at law. 


Contingent workers 


In February of this year, 53 percent of 
workers holding contingent jobs would 
have preferred to have permanent jobs. 
However, a significant minority of con- 
tingent workers did prefer temporary 
work. Thirty-nine percent preferred to 
have a contingent arrangement, up 
slightly from 36 percent in the previous 
survey of contingent workers in Febru- 
ary 1997. 

Contingent workers are defined as 
those who do not have an explicit or im- 
plicit contract for long-term employment. 
The key factor used to determine if a 
worker’s job is contingent is whether the 
job is temporary or not expected to con- 
tinue. Persons who do not expect to con- 
tinue in their jobs for personal reasons 
such as retirement or returning to school 
are not considered contingent workers 
(provided that they would otherwise have 
the option of continuing in the job). Find 
out more in news release USDL 99-362, 
“Contingent and Alternative Employ- 
ment Arrangements, February 1999.” 


Injuries and illnesses 
decline 


In 1998, the incidence rate for injuries 
and illnesses in private industry work- 
places was 6.7 cases per 100 full-time 
workers, down from 7.1 in 1997. The 
decline marked the sixth year in a row 
that the incidence rate fell. In 1998, the 
incidence rate for cases of on-the-job 
injuries and illnesses involving days 
away from work was 2.0 cases per 100 
full-time workers, down slightly from 2.1 
in 1997, The drop marked the eighth year 
in a row that this rate fell. Most cases of 


occupational injuries and illnesses in 
1998 did not involve days away from 
work. Of the 5.9 million workplace inju- 
ries and illnesses last year, 1.7 million 
involved one or more days away from 
work. Find more information in news 
release USDL 99-358 “Workplace Inju- 
ries and Illnesses in 1998.” 


Dental care benefits 


In 1997, about 59 percent of all full-time 
employees in medium and large private 
establishments were offered some type 
of dental care benefit from their employ- 
ers. The percentage of full-time employ- 
ees offered dental care benefits was 
higher for professional, technical, and 
related employees (64 percent) than it 
was for either clerical and sales employ- 
ees (59 percent) or blue-collar and ser- 
vice employees (56 percent). 

Among those with dental care ben- 
efits, 81 percent received care from tra- 
ditional fee for service plans, 11 percent 
from preferred provider organizations, 
and 8 percent from health maintenance 
organizations. Irrespective of the type 
of plan under which employees receive 
dental care, the following procedures are 
covered in 98 percent or more of plans: 
exams, X-rays, surgery, fillings, peri- 
odontal care, endodontics, crowns, and 
prosthetics. For each of those proce- 
dures, more than three-quarters of those 
covered received a percentage of the 
usual, customary, and reasonable charge 
for the procedure as the benefit. Find out 
more in Bulletin 2517, Employee Ben- 
efits in Medium and Large Private Es- 
tablishments, 1997. | 


Communications regarding the Monthly 
Labor Review may be sent to the Editor- _ 
in-Chief at the addresses on the inside 
front cover, or faxed to (202) 691-5899, 


News releases discussed in this issue are 
available at 


http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


State Labor Laws, 1999 


State labor legislation 
enacted in 1999 


Increases in minimum wage rates, work and family issues, 
garment industry regulation, restrictions on youth peddling, 
and leave for crime victims were among major subjects 


of State labor legislation 


Richard R. Nelson 


tate labor legislation enacted in 1999 covered a wide 

variety of employment standards and included several 

significant laws.' Minimum wage rates were increased 
in a number of States, major revisions were made to prevail- 
ing wage laws, garment industry regulation laws were strength- 
ened, and additional States restricted door-to-door sales by 
children. Trends continued with laws adopted banning employ- 
ment discrimination on the basis of genetic testing and sexual 
orientation and laws providing immunity from liability for pro- 
viding information regarding a person’s job performance. Laws 
also were enacted in the emerging areas of regulating elec- 
tronic surveillance in the workplace, providing leave to em- 
ployees for participating in school-related activities, and per- 
mitting time off for victims of crime. 

This article summarizes significant labor legislation passed 
in 1999. It does not, however, cover legislation on occupa- 
tional safety and health, employment and training, labor rela- 
tions, employee background clearance, and economic devel- 
opment. Articles on unemployment insurance and workers’ 
compensation appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Wages. The minimum wage was again a major subject of 
legislative interest and activity, with bills to increase basic mini- 
mum wage rates introduced in nearly one-half of the States 
and at the Federal level. 

New laws increased minimum wage rates in Delaware, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Rates 
also increased in Connecticut and Indiana as the result of pre- 
vious laws and in Oregon and Washington as the result of ear- 


Richard R, Nelson is a State standards adviser in the Division of 
External Affairs, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


lier ballot measures approved by the voters. A New York in- 
crease will take effect March 31, 2000. Laws proposing in- 
creases in the minimum wage were vetoed in Maine and New 
Mexico. 

As of January 1, 2000, minimum wage rates higher than the 
Federal standard were in effect in Alaska, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington. 

Provisions that allow employers to use tips received by 
employees to meet a portion of the minimum wage were re- 
vised in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Coverage of the South Dakota minimum wage law was ex- 
panded to apply to all employees, rather than being limited to 
those aged 18 and older. Among several changes in Califor- 
nia, overtime pay after 8 hours of work a day was reinstated. 

New exemptions from both minimum wage and overtime 
requirements were added in Alaska, Arkansas, and Montana. 
New exemptions from overtime pay requirements were adopted 
in Indiana and New Mexico. The overtime provisions of the 
Alaska minimum wage law were amended to specify that air- 
line industry employers are not required to pay overtime to 
employees who voluntarily trade shifts. 

Thirty-one States and the Federal Government have pre- 
vailing wage laws pertaining to public works projects. The 
several measures adopted this year were a mix of laws, with 
some expanding coverage or otherwise strengthening existing 
legislation and others reducing coverage. 

The prevailing wage law in Connecticut was amended to 
expand coverage to include employees who provide food, 
building, property, or equipment services to the State under a 
State contract or agreement. Prevailing wage law coverage also 
was expanded to certain occupations in California, Montana, 
and Rhode Island. 
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New Jersey will now require the registration of public works 
contractors. 

The Oregon prevailing wage law was amended to expand 
the commissioner’s right of action on a contractor’s bond 
wherein workers have not been paid in full at the prevailing 
rate. In Illinois, approved training and apprenticeship programs 
were added to those fringe benefits used in determining pre- 
vailing wage rates. Hawaii revised its penalty provisions, and, 
in a first-of-its-kind measure, Maine authorized a fine against 
any person who fails to provide information in a wage survey. 

Reductions in coverage were adopted for specified con- 
tracts in Montana and Oregon. Coverage was reduced in Ohio 
and Wisconsin by increases in the dollar threshold amount. 

Several changes were made in the California prevailing wage 
law, including codifying the rate determination methodology. 
The Wyoming law was amended to add a separate definition 
of locality for public heavy and highway construction projects. 

Other significant wage legislation included a major rewrite 
of the Idaho Wage Claim Law granting the department of la- 
bor authority to enforce the law. In addition, employees of the 
Nebraska State government will now be covered under that 
State’s Wage Payment and Collection Act, labor departments in 
Arkansas and Hawaii were exempted from payment of certain 
court costs, and the Maine Bureau of Labor Standards was au- 
thorized to seek a lien for unpaid wages or severance pay. 

The California labor commissioner was authorized to ac- 
cept assignments of wage claims due to an employer’s ad- 
verse actions taken toward an employee when such actions 
result from lawful conduct occurring during nonworking hours 
away from the employer’s premises. 

Laws amending time or method-of-payment requirements 
were enacted in Arizona, Maine, and Tennessee. Tennessee 
also provided that final wages due an employee who quits or 
is discharged are to include any vacation pay or other com- 
pensatory time that is owed. 

' Coverage under New Hampshire laws governing condi- 
tions of employment, the minimum wage, payment of wages, 
and protection for whistleblowers was revised to exclude in- 
dependent contractors. 


Family issues. Laws passed in 1999 addressed a variety of 
issues relating to work and the family. Rhode Island contin- 
ued a recent trend by adopting legislation permitting eligible 
employees to take up to 10 hours of leave a year to attend 
school conferences or other school-related activities. Califor- 
nia employers who provide employees with sick leave are now 
to allow them to use that leave to attend to an illness of a 
child, parent, or spouse. Oregon prohibited adverse actions 
against an employee because of required attendance at a ju- 
venile court hearing involving his or her child. Employers in 
Maryland and Nebraska who provide leave to employees upon 
the birth of a child are to offer the same leave to adoptive 
parents. Tennessee became the second State to pass a law re- 
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quiring employers to accommodate nursing mothers. 


Child labor. The pattern of recent years wherein legislation 
has been enacted both to strengthen and to relax child labor 
regulation continued in 1999. Revisions to the Indiana child 
labor law included provisions of both types, with some reduc- 
ing the number of weekly hours that 16- and 17-year-olds may 
work without parental permission, others increasing the num- 
ber of hours that may be worked with parental approval, and 
still others increasing the fines for violations of the law. 

Among laws strengthening regulation, in a major develop- 
ment, both Tennessee and Texas passed legislation regulating 
the employment of children in door-to-door sales. While some 
States already regulate such activity, there had been little leg- 
islation in this regard in the past few years. 

The Louisiana law was amended to mirror changes in Federal 
law prohibiting minors who are 16 or younger from driving on 
public roads as part of their employment and restricting such 
employment for 17-year-olds. Also, persons under age 18 in 
Louisiana are prohibited from working in various gambling ac- 
tivities, licensees of establishments serving alcoholic beverages 
in Texas may neither require nor permit a minor under age 18 to 
dance with another person, and Maine will prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors in places having nude entertainment. 

The North Dakota law was amended to clarify the fact that 
14- and 15-year-old private and parochial school students are 
subject to the law’s maximum-hours-of-work restrictions and 
employment certificate requirements. 

Restrictions on work by minors around alcoholic bever- 
ages were eased in Arkansas, Delaware, and New Mexico. 
Other laws easing restrictions include a measure in Missouri 
expanding the authority to waive maximum-hours restrictions 
for children under age 16. This law also was amended to ex- 
empt children 12 years of age or older who participate in a 
youth sporting event as a player, referee, coach, or other nec- 
essary position. In New Jersey, the child labor law was amended 
to allow 14- and 15-year-olds to work as Little League um- 
pires later in the evening. 

With approval, 16- and 17-year-olds in Ohio will no longer 
be required to provide an age and schooling certificate to be 
employed at a seasonal amusement or recreational establishment. 
And a study is to be done in Arkansas of the impact of employ- 
ment on school performance. 


Garment industry. Several major changes were made in the 
law regulating the garment industry in California. Among the 
changes were provisions (1) increasing manufacturers’ registra- 
tion and renewal fees, (2) providing that, for the payment of wages, 
contractors will be jointly liable with those with whom they con- 
tract, (3) holding successor employers liable for wages due, and 
(4) establishing a procedure to enforce a claim for unpaid wages. 
Provision also was made for the State labor commissioner to 
revoke registrations and to confiscate the means of production 


from certain unregistered garment manufacturers. 
The New Jersey garment industry regulatory law was 
amended to significantly increase penalties for violations. 


Equal employment opportunity. As in past years, various 
forms of employment discrimination were the subject of legis- 
lation in several States. In the more significant of these provi- 
sions, Kansas and Nevada continued a recent trend by passing 
laws banning employment discrimination based on the results 
of genetic testing. Another trend continued with Nevada ban- 
ning employment discrimination because of sexual orientation. 
Provisions prohibiting discrimination on the basis of religion, 
age, and disability were added to a list of previously prohib- 
ited forms of discrimination in Vermont. California addressed 
age discrimination in which salary is used as a basis for termi- 
nating employees. Harassment of an employee during the 
course of employment was made an unfair employment prac- 
tice in Colorado, and in North Carolina it was made unlawful 
to discipline an employee of a local board of education be- 
cause he or she has filed a written sexual harassment com- 
plaint. A revised Executive order on sexual harassment was 
issued in Illinois. 

Civil action for damages was authorized in Oregon in the 
event of employment discrimination based on disability and 
in Louisiana for violations involving employment discrimi- 
nation based on pregnancy, childbirth, or a related medical 
condition. 

An Executive order was issued in Ohio setting forth a policy 
against discrimination in State employment. 


Drug and alcohol testing. A comprehensive drug-free-work- 
place law was enacted for employees in Arkansas, and an Ex- 
ecutive order was issued by the Governor of South Dakota 
declaring that any location where work is to be performed by 
an employee of the State is to be a drug-free workplace. 

Drug testing will be required of Department of Correc- 
tions job applicants in Arizona and West Virginia and of mo- 
tor carrier employees and workers on public improvement con- 
tracts in Oregon. 

In North Dakota, the law mandating employers to pay for 
medical examinations that they require as a condition of em- 
ployment was amended to specify that a medical examination 
includes any test for the presence of drugs or alcohol. 


Worker privacy. A trend continued with Arkansas, Colorado, 
and Texas adopting laws of general application providing immu- 
nity from civil liability to employers who furnish information 
about a current or former employee’s job performance to a pro- 
spective employer. Legislation of this kind also was enacted in 
Montana, applicable to nonpublic employers, in Arkansas and 
Nevada, applicable to law enforcement employment, and in Min- 
nesota, applicable to fire protection service positions. 

Several States enacted measures relating to the disclosure 


of personal information about employees under public records 
laws. Among these measures are laws in Oregon and Tennes- 
see that prohibit the release of information on employees per- 
forming undercover investigative duties. A few States adopted 
laws relating to employee access to their own personnel files 
or regulating the disclosure of information in the file. 

In response to an emerging issue, West Virginia made it 
unlawful for an employer to operate electronic surveillance 
devices or systems in certain areas, including employee rest 
rooms, locker rooms, and lounges. 

A California bill vetoed by the Governor would have made 
it unlawful for an employer to secretly monitor the electronic 
mail or other personal computer records of an employee. 


Employee leasing. Regulation of employee leasing compa- 
nies (firms that lease persons to client companies and assume 
personnel, payroll, and other functions) continues to be an is- 
sue in the States. A new law was enacted in Georgia defining 
the relationship between leasing companies and their 
coemployers and employees and specifying the rights, pow- 
ers, and responsibilities of these organizations. Several amend- 
ments were made to the Texas law, including expanding its 
coverage, changing the process for denying an application for 
a license, and establishing procedures to be used in assessing 
an administrative penalty. The Nebraska law also was amended. 


Private employment agencies. The responsibility for regu- 
lating and administering private employment agencies was 
transferred to the labor departments in Rhode Island and Utah. 


Leave for crime victims. In an emerging area of the law, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and Maryland made it unlawful to retali- 
ate against victims of crime or domestic violence for taking 
time off from work to appear in court. In Maine, victims of 
violent crimes are to be given time off to attend court, receive 
medical treatment, or obtain services necessary to remedy a 
crisis caused by domestic violence, sexual assault, or stalking. 


State labor departments. Several measures affecting State 
labor departments were enacted. In North Dakota the Depart- 
ment of Labor is to administer and enforce a new discrimina- 
tory housing practice law, and in Connecticut and Montana 
existing functions were transferred from other agencies to the 
labor departments. On the other hand, the labor department in 
Washington will no longer be responsible for safety inspec- 
tions in coal mines. __ 

The Director of the Maine Bureau of Labor Standards may 
now assess administrative civil money penalties for labor law 
violations. 

Other laws. Selective service registration will be required 
as a condition of public sector employment in Idaho and Vir- 
ginia. The California and Rhode Island whistleblower protec- 
tion laws were amended to add new protections. An Executive 
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order was issued stating that it is the policy of the State of 
Indiana to have zero tolerance for domestic violence in the 
workplace. And a comprehensive Day Labor Services Act was 


Alabama 


Worker privacy. Agencies that employ State 
employees must inform an employee in writ- 
ing of any potentially detrimental informa- 
tion placed in his or her personnel file. A copy 
of the information is to be given to the em- 
ployee no later than 10 days after it is placed 
in the file. If the 10-day requirement is not 
met, the reprimands or notes will be removed 
from the employee’s file and may not be used 
against the employee in any future proceed- 
ing or disciplinary action. 


Alaska 


Wages. The overtime payment section of 
the State minimum wage law was amended 
to clarify when overtime pay is required and 
to overturn a court decision concerning the 
calculation of overtime wages. Employees in 
Alaska are entitled to overtime compensation 
for hours worked in excess of 8 a day and 40 
a week. The amended law specifies that, in 
determining whether an employee has worked 
more than 40 hours a week, the number of 
hours worked will be calculated without in- 
cluding those hours worked in excess of 8 a 
day, because the employee has been or will 
be paid overtime compensation separately, 
based on those hours. 

The overtime provisions of the minimum 
wage law were amended to specify that air- 
line industry employers are not required to 
pay overtime to employees when the over- 
time hours result from a voluntary written 
agreement between employees to exchange 
work time or days off. 

Persons who provide ski patrol services 
on a voluntary basis were added to the list of 
those individuals exempt from minimum 
wage and overtime payment requirements. 


Arizona 


Wages. Employers will now be responsible 
for paying overtime or exception wages no 
later than 16 days after the end of the most 
recent pay period. Previously, payment was 
to be made no later than 15 days after the 
wages were eared. In addition, the law was 
amended to authorize personally delivering 
the wages to the employee no later than 10 
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enacted in Illinois. 


days after the end of the most recent pay pe- 
riod for an employer whose payroll system is 
centralized outside of the State. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Department of 
Corrections employees and job applicants 
will now be subject to drug testing. 


Arkansas 


Wages. Minimum wage and overtime pay 
requirements will no longer apply to employ- 
ees of seasonal nonprofit recreational or edu- 
cational camps. 

The State minimum wage law was 
amended to exempt the director of the De- 
partment of Labor from having the depart- 
ment pay court costs in actions brought to 
enforce the law. 


Child labor. Persons 18 years of age or 
older may now sell or otherwise handle beer 
and cooking wines at any retail grocery es- 
tablishment. Previously, the exemption from 
the age-21 requirement applied only to em- 
ployment in those grocery establishments 
which, during the preceding calendar year, 
had gross sales of $2 million or more. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Senate and House Interim Committees on Edu- 
cation to conduct a study on the impact of af- 
ter-school employment on the academic per- 
formance of high school students in the State 
and to make recommendations for changes 
in the law prior to the start of the next regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly. 


Employee testing. Provisions were made to 
create drug-free workplace programs for em- 
ployees in the State. These programs are to 
include a written policy statement, given to 
employees and applicants, informing them of 
the employer’s policy on substance abuse and 
notifying them that it is a condition of employ- 
ment for an employee to refrain from report- 
ing to work or working after using drugs or 
alcohol. Employers also are to (1) inform em- 
ployees as to how they can obtain treatment, 
(2) provide a general statement concerning 
confidentiality, (3) identify the types of testing 
that may be required and who may be tested, 
and (4) state the consequences of refusing to 
submit to a drug or alcohol test. Employers 


The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor legis- 
lation enacted in 1999. 


with acceptable drug-free workplace programs 
may qualify for a 5-percent discount on 
worker’s compensation premiums. 


Worker privacy. Anemployer that provides 
information about a current or former em- 
ployee’s job history to a prospective em- 
ployer, at the written request of the current 
or former employee, is presumed to be act- 
ing in good faith and is immune from civil 
liability for disclosing the information and 
for the consequences of the disclosure, un- 
less the employer knowingly has provided 
false information. The information that is 
furnished may include a description of the 
job and its duties, as well as information 
about the employee’s attendance on the job, 
the results of drug or alcohol tests, and any 
threats of violence, harassing acts, or threat- 
ening behavior related to the workplace or 
directed at another employee. The immunity 
provided by the law will not apply when an 
employer or prospective employer discrimi- 
nates or retaliates against an employee or 
prospective employee because he or she has 
exercised any Federal or State statutory right 
or undertaken any action encouraged by the 
public policy of the State. 

The Commission on Law Enforcement 
Standards and Training, its members, and 
its employees were given immunity from 
civil liability for the disclosure of informa- 
tion to a prospective employer regarding the 
reasons a law enforcement officer separated 
from previous employment. 


California 


Wages. A measure was enacted establish- 
ing a statutory framework for daily overtime 
compensation. The law requires the payment 
of daily overtime at a rate of 14 times the 
regular rate of pay after 8 hours a day and 
40 hours a week and at a rate of twice the 
regular rate of pay after 12 hours a day and 
after 8 hours on the seventh day of any work- 
week. A procedure was established for an 
employer to propose an alternative work- 
week schedule, which may be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of affected employees. The 
law nullifies State Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission regulatory changes that became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1998, and that elimi- 


nated overtime pay after 8 hours a day for 
workers under wage and hour orders appli- 
cable to the manufacturing industry; profes- 
sional, technical, clerical, mechanical, and 
similar occupations; the public housekeep- 
ing industry; the mercantile industry; and the 
transportation industry. An employee vol- 
untarily working an alternative workweek 
schedule of not more than 10 hours of work 
in a workday, that became effective prior to 
July 1, 1999, may continue to work the al- 
ternative schedule without daily overtime 
pay if the employer approves a written re- 
quest from the employee to work that sched- 
ule. Also, within a workweek, an employee 
may, on the basis of a specific written re- 
quest and with the consent of the employer, 
take time off for a personal obligation and 
then make up the lost time on other days 
within the same workweek without the pay- 
ment of daily overtime for the extra hours 
worked on the makeup days. The Industrial 
Welfare Commission was authorized to ex- 
empt administrative, executive, and profes- 
sional employees from overtime pay require- 
ments if those employees meet specified 
wage and duty requirements. The law ex- 
empts employees covered by a collective 
bargaining agreement from overtime pay 
requirements. 

Existing wage orders of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission exempt persons em- 
ployed in an administrative, executive, or 
professional capacity from, among other 
things, the requirement for overtime com- 
pensation for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day. A new provision was enacted specify- 
ing that a person employed in the practice 
of pharmacy is not exempt from coverage 
under any provision of the orders of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, unless he or 
she individually meets the criteria estab- 
lished for exemption as an executive or ad- 
ministrative employee. No person employed 
in the practice of pharmacy may be subject 
to any exemption from coverage established 
for professional employees. 

Several changes were made in the pre- 
vailing wage law. In one of these, the rate 
determination methodology was codified. 
The prevailing rate used is to be the rate paid 
to a majority of workers. If the latter rate 
does not exist, then the single rate paid to 
the greatest number of workers prevails. If 
this modal rate cannot be determined, an 
alternative rate will be established by con- 
sidering appropriate collective bargaining 
agreements, Federal rates, rates in the near- 


est labor market area, or wage survey or other 
data. If the director of industrial relations 
determines that the prevailing rate is the rate 
established by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, any specified future rate increases 
during the contract’s term are to be incorpo- 
rated into the determination. Holidays upon 
which the prevailing rate is to be paid are to 
be all holidays recognized by the applicable 
collective bargaining agreement or, if there 
is no such agreement, the holidays as other- 
wise provided by law. Other provisions re- 
peal the requirement for the inclusion of 
travel and subsistence payments in contract 
specifications; require workers’ representa- 
tives to file, with the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, executed statements of the 
collectively bargained wage rates for the 
crafts, classifications, or types of work in- 
volved; and specify that employer payments 
for per diem wages are deemed to include 
apprenticeship or other training programs if 
the cost of training is reasonably related to 
the amount of the contributions. 

The section of the prevailing wage law 
specifying that the law covers the hauling of 
refuse from a public works site to an outside 
disposal location with respect to contracts in- 
volving any State agency was amended to now 
also apply to contracts involving any political 
subdivision of the State. 

During any investigation into the prevail- 
ing wage law, the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards Enforcement is to keep confidential the 
name of any employee who reports a viola- 
tion and any other information that may iden- 
tify the employee. 

The labor commissioner was authorized 
to take assignments of claims for loss of 
wages due to an employee’s demotion, sus- 
pension, or discharge resulting from the 
employee’s engaging in lawful conduct (for 
example, participating in legal union activ- 
ity) during nonworking hours away from the 
employer’s premises. 

The portion of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure establishing the priority of claims for 
wages, salaries, or commissions in proceed- 
ings involving insolvency or receivership 
was amended to limit these claims to spe- 
cific ones and to increase the limit for each 
individual to $4,300 from $2,000. 


Family issues. _ Any public sector employer 
who provides sick leave for employees is 
now to permit the employees to use the leave 
to attend to an illness of their child, parent, 
or spouse. In any calendar year, an employee 


may use his or her accrued or otherwise 
available sick leave up to the amount that 
would be earned in 6 months of employment 
at the current rate of entitlement. An em- 
ployer may neither deny an employee the 
right to use sick leave nor discharge, threaten 
to discharge, demote, suspend, or in any 
manner discriminate against an employee for 
exercising or attempting to exercise this 
right. The provision does not extend the 
maximum period of leave to which an em- 
ployee is entitled under State or Federal fam- 
ily and medical leave laws. 


Child labor. The Division of Labor Stand- 
ards Enforcement of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations is to review existing restrictions 
under Federal and State law related to the par- 
ticipation of minors between 16 and 18 years 
of age and minors under age 16 in construc- 
tion projects. The goal of the review is to 
determine whether certain types of construc- 
tion work could be performed by minors vol- 
unteering for nonprofit religious, civic, or 
youth organizations and under what condi- 
tions, if any, that work could be performed 
without jeopardizing the safety of those mi- 
nors. The division is to report its findings to 
the legislature by April 1, 2000. 


Agriculture. The labor commissioner is 
now required to provide the California High- 
way Patrol with a list of all registered farm 
labor vehicles on a quarterly basis. In addi- 
tion, vehicle owners and farm labor contrac- 
tors will now be liable for ensuring that 
vehicles are inspected. The fine for will- 
ful violations was increased to $1,000 for 
each violation, and if passengers are in the 
vehicle at the time of the violation, the per- 
son will, in addition, be fined $500 for each 
passenger, not to exceed a total of $5,000 
for each violation. The California Highway 
Patrol, in cooperation with local farm bu- 
reaus, is to educate farmers and farm labor 
contractors regarding certification require- 
ments. 


Garment industry. Extensive changes were 
made in the laws regulating garment manu- 
facturing. Now all manufacturers will be 
jointly liable for the guaranteed wages of the 
entity with whom they have contracted to 
make garments. Also, the law establishes 
due-process procedures for filing wage and 
overtime claims, appeal actions, and enforce- 
ment of the laws in court. Employees will 
have a private right of action to recover wages 
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and overtime payments due from a manufac- 
turer who has contracted with an unregistered 
manufacturer. Initial registration fees were in- 
creased from $150 to $250, and the labor 
commissioner was authorized to increase fu- 
ture fees, including renewal fees, based on 
the manufacturer’s annual volume, but not 
to exceed $1,000 for contractors and $2,500 
for all other applicants. The authority of the 
labor commissioner to confiscate the means 
of production, including equipment and prop- 
erty, from unregistered manufacturers that 
were subject to a prior confiscation within 
the previous 5 years was expanded. In an- 
other provision, an employee will have a lien 
on the assets of his or her employer for 
amounts due, and the lien will have priority 
over most other claims. A successor employer 
engaged in the business of garment manu- 
facturing will be liable for the unpaid wages 
of the previous employer if certain specified 
criteria are met. 


Equal employment opportunity. In Marks v. 
Loral Corp., a 1997 appeals court decision held 
that existing State law permitted an employer 
to choose employees with lower salaries, even 
though that might result in choosing younger 
employees. In response to this decision, the 
State legislature enacted legislation that re- 
jected the court opinion. The new law speci- 
fies that the opinion does not affect existing 
law in any way, including, but not limited to, 
the law pertaining to disparate treatment. The 
new legislation also declares that it is the in- 
tent of the legislature that, among other things, 
the use of salary as the basis for differentiating 
between employees during termination proce- 
dures may be found to constitute age discrimi- 
nation if the criterion disproportionately affects 
older workers as a group. 

The law requiring a cause of action in 
the event of sexual harassment (involving 
sexual advances, sexual requests, or de- 
mands for sexual compliance) in the work- 
place was revised by extending the cause of 
action to include instances of verbal, visual, 
or physical conduct of a sexual nature or hos- 
tile nature based on gender. Other changes 
require that the conduct be pervasive rather 
than persistent, delete the requirement that 
the conduct continue after a request by the 
plaintiff to stop, and specify that the cause 
of action must apply to an injury involving 
emotional distress or a violation of a statu- 
tory or constitutional right. 

The prohibition against employment dis- 
crimination on the basis of sexual orienta- 
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tion was removed from the Labor Code and 
added to the Fair Employment and Housing 
Act. The latter was amended to add defini- 
tions of “religious corporation” and “reli- 
gious duties” and to expressly provide that 
the Act does not prevent religious corpora- 
tions from restricting eligibility for positions 
involving religious duties to adherents of the 
religion in question. The exemption for non- 
profit religious associations or corporations 
will not apply to persons employed by such 
organizations to perform nonreligious du- 
ties at health care facilities operated by those 
organizations where the health care that 
is provided is not limited to adherents of 
the religion that formed the association or 
corporation. 

The period within which a complaint may 
be filed with the Division of Labor Standards 
Enforcement by a person who believes that 
he or she has been discharged or otherwise 
discriminated against in violation of the la- 
bor code was extended from 30 days to 6 
months after the occurrence of the violation. 


Whistleblowers. The Reporting of Improper 
Governmental Activities Act was renamed the 
California Whistleblower Protection Act. The 
protection afforded to persons who make a 
disclosure was amended to include persons 
who make a protected disclosure or who 
refuse to obey an unlawful order. A protected 
disclosure includes the disclosure, to anyone, 
of information that may show evidence of an 
improper governmental activity or any con- 
dition that may significantly threaten the 
health or safety of employees or the public, 
provided that the disclosure was made for the 
purpose of remedying the condition. 


Other laws. It was made unlawful to dis- 
charge, retaliate against, or otherwise dis- 
criminate against an employee, including, but 
not limited to, an employee who is a crime 
victim, for taking time off from work to ap- 
pear in court to comply with a subpoena or 
other court order as a witness in any judicial 
proceeding. It is also now unlawful to dis- 
charge, retaliate against, or otherwise dis- 
criminate against an employee who is a vic- 
tim of domestic violence for taking time off 
from work to seek relief, including a restrain- 
ing order or other injunctive relief, to help 
ensure the health, safety, or welfare of the 
victim or his or her child. Employees are to 
provide reasonable notice, if possible, of any 
required court appearance. 


Colorado 


Wages. Arresolution was adopted designat- 
ing April 8, 1999, as National Equal Pay 
Day. April 8 is the day on which American 
women’s wages for 1999, when added to 
their 1998 earnings, will equal what Ameri- 
can men earned in 1998. This calculation is 
based on the fact that the annual compensa- 
tion for women in the United States equals 
only 74 percent of the wages paid to their 
male counterparts. 


Equal employment opportunity. Harassment 
of an employee during the course of employ- 
ment was made an unfair employment prac- 
tice. Harassment was defined as creating a 
hostile work environment based upon an 
individual’s race, national origin, sex, dis- 
ability, age, or religion. Harassment will not 
be an illegal act unless a complaint is filed 
with the appropriate authority at the 
complainant’s workplace and the authority 
fails to make a reasonable investigation of 
the complaint and take prompt remedial ac- 
tion if appropriate. 

In addition to using competitive examina- 
tions to determine appointments and promo- 
tions to State personnel system positions, anew 
measure authorizes the use of other objective 
measures of competence in making such a de- 
termination. Besides specifying that examina- 
tions may not inquire into, or be influenced 
by, the political or religious affiliation or race 
of the applicant, examinations now may not 
inquire into, or be influenced by, national ori- 
gin, ancestry, age, sex, or disability. 


Worker privacy. An employer that provides 
information about a current or former em- 
ployee’s job performance to a prospective 
employer, at the request of the prospective 
employer or the current or former employee, 
is presumed to be acting in good faith and is 
immune from civil liability for disclosing the 
information and for the consequences of the 
disclosure unless the employer knowingly has 
provided false information. 


Connecticut 


Wages. As the result of previous legisla- 
tion, the State minimum wage rate rose from 
$5.18 per hour to $5.65 on January 1, 1999, 
and to $6.15 per hour on January 1, 2000. 
By October 1, 2000, the labor commis- 
sioner is to adopt new regulations specifying 
that executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees are to be compensated on a 


salary basis at a rate determined by the com- 
missioner. These regulations are to be updated 
every 4 years thereafter. 

Beginning July 1, 2000, the hourly wages 
paid to any employee of an employer who 
provides food, building, property, or equip- 
ment services to the State under a State con- 
tract or agreement must be at a rate not less 
than the standard rate determined by the la- 
bor coinmissioner. The standard rate of wages 
determined for each classification will be 
equivalent to the minimum hourly wages set 
forth in the Federal Register of Wage Deter- 
minations under the Service Contract Act, 
plus a 30-percent surcharge to cover the cost 
of any health, welfare, and retirement plans, 
or if no such plan is in effect, an amount equal 
to 30 percent of the hourly wage, which will 
be paid directly to the employees. This re- 
quirement applies to contracts of $50,000 or 
more, except that the dollar amount will not 
apply to companies paying the State a fran- 
chise fee to provide food services. Civil pen- 
alties from $2,500 to $5,000 for each offense 
are authorized for wage violations. 


Worker privacy. Members or employees of 
the Board of Parole were added to the list of 
those individuals whose residential addresses 
are not to be disclosed by any State depart- 
ment or agency. 


Other laws. Responsibility for the earned 
income credit program was transferred from 
the Department of Social Services to the La- 
bor Department. 

It was made unlawful for an employer to 
discharge an employee or to threaten or other- 
wise coerce the employee with respect to his 
or her employment because the employee, as 
a parent, spouse, child, or sibling of a homi- 
cide victim, attends court proceedings relat- 
ing to the criminal case of the person or per- 
sons charged with committing the murder. 

The law requiring employers to grant a 
leave of absence to employees who are re- 
quired to attend military reserve or National 
Guard meetings or drills during regular work- 
ing hours was amended to provide that no 
such employee is to be required to use vaca- 
tion or holiday time for the time off or be 
discharged or denied a promotion because of 
the leave of absence. 


Delaware 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $5.15 to $5.65 per 


hour on May 1, 1999, with a further increase 
to $6.15 per hour scheduled for October 1, 
2000. 

Employers may not deduct any jury duty 
allowance received by an employee from that 
employee’s pay. 

A Prevailing Wage Advisory Council was 
established to assist the Department of Labor 
in carrying out its duties under the prevailing 
wage law. The advisory council will be ap- 
pointed by the secretary of labor and will con- 
sist of 10 representatives from construction 
industry organizations and associations. 


Child labor. The law relating to authorized 
employees in retail liquor establishments was 
amended to allow liquor retailers to hire in- 
dividuals between the ages of 18 and 20 to 
work in those establishments to do stock- 
room, shelving, or inventory work, except at 
the point of sale. 


Other laws. A House Resolution was 
adopted recognizing April 28, 1999, as Work- 
ers’ Memorial Day to remember those work- 
ers who have been injured or who have died 
on the job and to promote efforts to protect 
workers from workplace injuries such as back 
injury and repetitive strain injury. 


Florida 


Worker privacy. Personal information about 
employees of hospitals and ambulatory sur- 
gical centers is to be confidential and exempt 
from State laws regarding public records. 


Georgia 


Employee leasing. Provisions were 
adopted relating to professional employer or- 
ganizations (employee leasing companies) 
and their relationships with coemployers and 
employees. Under these provisions, the 
rights, powers, and responsibilities of such 
organizations are delineated. A professional 
employer organization is defined as an em- 
ployee leasing company that has established 
a coemployment relationship with another 
employer, pays the wages of the employees 
of the coemployer, reserves a right of direc- 
tion and control over the employees of the 
coemployer, and assumes responsibility for 
the withholding and payroll taxes of the 
coemployer. Professional employer orga- 
nizations are to be considered employers 
and are subject to workers’ compensation 
requirements. 


Hawaii 


Wages. A new provision specifies that 
attorney’s fees and other costs of the oppos- 
ing party are not to be assessed against the 
director of labor and industrial relations in 
cases involving the enforcement of unpaid 
wages. In addition, the law regulating wages 
and hours of employees on public works 
projects was amended to revise the penalty 
provisions. The penalty for a first violation 
was changed from a fine of up to $1,000 for 
each offense to an amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of the amount of back wages found due 
or $25 per offense, whichever is greater, as 
well as suspension from performing any work 
until all wages and penalties are paid. The 
penalty for a second violation within 2 years 
of the first will be the greater of an amount 
equal to the amount of back wages found due 
or $100 for each offense, along with suspen- 
sion from performing further work until pay- 
ments are made. A third violation, within 2 
years of the second, may result in a penalty 
equal to twice the amount of back wages 
found due or $200 for each offense, which- 
ever is greater, and suspension from doing 
any new public work for a governmental con- 
tracting agency for 3 years. 

The penalty for an employer’s failure to 
pay wages due will now be a sum equal to 
the amount of unpaid wages and interest at a 
rate of 6 percent per year from the date the 
wages were due. Previously, the penalty 
specified was for an amount up to that 
amount. 

The University of Hawaii Center for La- 
bor Education and Research is to conduct a 
comprehensive study of the impact of rais- 
ing the State minimum wage rate, including 
the impact of raising the minimum wage on 
wage earners and employers. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations 
to conduct a study of discrimination based 
on sex, race, and national origin with regard 
to wages and other terms and conditions of 
employment. The department is to submit a 
report to the legislature on its findings and 
recommendations, including proposed legis- 
lation if necessary, prior to the start of the 
next legislative session. 


Child labor. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the President and the U.S. Congress to 
pass laws prohibiting American companies 
from manufacturing goods using child labor 
or from purchasing goods from foreign manu- 
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facturers that exploit child labor. 


Equal employment opportunity. Resolutions 
were adopted urging the U.S. Senate to ratify 
the convention on the elimination of all forms 
of discrimination against women that was 
adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on 
December 18, 1979. 


Idaho 


Wages. Ina major rewrite of the State’s Wage 
Claim Law, the Department of Labor now has 
the authority to enforce its wage claim deci- 
sions. Previously, relitigation was required 
in district court to get an enforceable deci- 
sion. Other changes allow the department’s 
Appeals Bureau to provide an independent 
review of wage claim decisions; permit the 
claimant to choose between filing with the 
department or with the court, but not both; set 
the department’s jurisdiction over wage claims 
to the same dollar amount that limits claims in 
small claims court (currently $3,000); amend 
the requirements regarding payment to a sepa- 
rated worker to cover employees that are paid 
on a piece rate or commission basis; reduce 
the penalties for failure to pay wages (the maxi- 
mum penalty is limited to $750); amend the 
wage payment provisions to allow for the di- 
rect deposit of wages in out-of-State financial 
institutions; permit a 15-day period between 
the end of the pay period and the regular pay- 
day; and allow the department to collect wage 
claims by filing a State lien. 


Other laws. Any male 18 years or older who 
has failed to register for the Selective Serv- 
ice may not be employed by the State of Idaho 
or any political subdivision of the State, in- 
cluding all boards, commissions, depart- 
ments, agencies, and institutions. 


Illinois 


Wages. The State prevailing wage law was 
amended to add training and apprenticeship 
programs approved by the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training of the U.S. Department 
of Labor to those fringe benefits used in de- 
termining the prevailing rate of wages. 

A housing authority in a municipality with 
a population of 500,000 or more was added 
to the list of those entities authorized to with- 
hold the wages of employees. The withhold- 
ing is permitted to pay a debt owed by the 
employee to the housing authority, but only 
after the employee has been afforded an op- 
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portunity for a hearing to dispute the debt. 


Equal employment opportunity. The affir- 
mative action section of the Human Rights 
Act was amended by adding a section requir- 
ing every State executive department and 
State agency, board, commission, and instru- 
mentality to notify the Department of Human 
Rights 30 days before effecting any layoff. 
Notice also must be given to each employee 
targeted for layoff, to the employee’s union 
representative (if applicable), and to the State 
Dislocated Worker Unit at the Department 
of Commerce and Community Affairs. Tar- 
geted workers are to be notified that transi- 
tional assistance may be available under the 
Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjust- 
ment Act. A layoff may not take effect ear- 
lier than 10 working days after notice to the 
department, unless the layoff is of an emer- 
gency nature, and in any case, it must con- 
form to applicable collective bargaining 
agreements. 

An Executive order on sexual harassment 
in State agencies was issued, replacing an ear- 
lier order issued in 1992. The updated ver- 
sion requires the head of each department, 
agency, board, or commission under the ju- 
risdiction of the Governor to adopt and imple- 
ment a Model Policy on Sexual Harassment. 
Among other provisions, the policy (1) de- 
scribes the State and Federal laws that make 
sexual harassment illegal and the conse- 
quences of violating those laws, (2) defines 
sexual harassment, (3) sets forth options 
available to an employee for bringing a com- 
plaint within the agency and with outside 
agencies, and (4) specifies certain measures 
to prevent retaliation against an employee for 
making a complaint. 


Other laws. A comprehensive Day Labor 
Services Act was enacted requiring the reg- 
istration, with the Department of Labor, of 
day labor service agencies that furnish tem- 
porary employees for short-time assignments 
of casual, unskilled labor. The department 
is to adopt both rules for hearings on viola- 
tions and penalties for violations, including 
revocation or suspension of the agency’s reg- 
istration. Among the law’s requirements is 
the stipulation that, upon request, a day la- 
borer is to be provided with a statement con- 
taining the name, nature, and location of the 
work to be performed, the wages offered, 
the terms of transportation, whether a meal 
and equipment are provided, and the cost, if 
any, of the meal and equipment. Also, a day 


laborer is not to be sent to any place where a 
strike, lockout, or other labor action exists 
without advance notice of the situation. At 
the time of payment, each day laborer is to 
be provided with an itemized statement 
showing each deduction from wages. An 
annual earnings summary is to be provided 
as well, and day laborers are not to be 
charged for cashing checks. Finally, a day 
labor service agency may not restrict the 
right of a day laborer to accept a permanent 
position with a third-party employer to 
whom he or she has been referred for work. 


Indiana 


Wages. As the result of previous legisla- 
tion, the State minimum wage rate rose from 
$4.25 per hour to $5.15 on March 1. 

Employees of a seasonal amusement or 
recreational establishment, an organized 
camp, or a religious or nonprofit educational 
conference center that is exempt under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act were added 
to the list of those employees who are ex- 
empt from the overtime payment require- 
ments of the State minimum wage law. 

The Department of Workforce Develop- 
ment was authorized to contract with a pri- 
vate entity to provide secure electronic ac- 
cess to information regarding employees’ 
employment and wages. A creditor wishing 
to obtain such information from the private 
entity must receive written consent from 
the employee about whom information is 
sought. 


Child labor. Numerous changes were made 
to the child labor law. Accredited private 
schools, as well as public schools, are now 
required to issue work permits. The number 
of hours that 16- and 17-year-olds may work 
without parental permission was reduced 
from 40 to 30 per week. However, these mi- 
nors may still work up to 40 hours a week 
during a school week and up to 48 hours a 
week during nonschool weeks with parental 
permission. Also with parental permission, 
on file at the place of employment, a 17-year- 
old may now work until 1 a.m. on two non- 
consecutive school nights per week. With 
parental permission, they may work up to 
11:30 P.M. on the other school nights. (The 
time limit without parental permission is 10 
P.M.) Fines for certain offenses, such as post- 
ing violations (failing to display required 
posters), not having employment certificates 


on file, and hours violations of not more than 
30 minutes, were increased from $25 to $50 
for a second offense. Fines for other viola- 
tions, such as employing a minor during 
school hours, age violations, or hazardous 
occupation violations, were increased from 
$100 to $400 on the fourth violation. 


Equal employment opportunity. The legis- 
lative council was asked to establish an in- 
terim study committee to investigate all as- 
pects of wage and employment in the State, 
including the status of women in the work- 
place, the status of minorities in the work- 
place, geographic disparities, a comparison 
with surrounding States, how wage and em- 
ployment discrimination affects mental and 
physical health, and related matters. 


Other laws. An Executive order was issued 
stating that it is the policy of the State of In- 
diana to have zero tolerance for domestic vio- 
lence in the workplace. State agencies are to 
establish such policies, which are to include 
a definition, description, and examples of 
domestic violence; a statement that any use 
of work time or workplace facilities to com- 
mit or threaten to commit acts of domestic 
violence is cause for discipline up to and in- 
cluding dismissal; and information indicat- 
ing where victims and abusers can go for help. 
Anemployee who so chooses may notify his 
or her employer of the existence of a protec- 
tive order protecting the employee. Upon re- 
ceipt of such notice, the employer shall make 
efforts to monitor and enforce the protective 
order in the workplace. 


lowa 


Employee testing. The law governing drug 
and alcohol testing of private sector employ- 
ees and job applicants was amended to 
specify that alcohol testing, including initial 
and confirmatory testing, may be conducted 
pursuant to requirements established by an 
employer’s written policy. The policy is to 
include requirements governing evidential 
breath-testing devices, alcohol-screening de- 
vices, and the qualifications for personnel 
administering initial and confirmatory test- 
ing. These qualifications are to be consistent 
with regulations adopted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation governing alcohol 
testing required to be conducted pursuant to 
the Federal Omnibus Transportation Em- 
ployee Testing Act of 1991. 


Kansas 


Wages. Among amendments to the wage pay- 
ment law, a provision allowing employers to 
make payments by bank deposits to employee’s 
accounts was replaced with a provision that 
allows payments to be made by electronic de- 
posit to an employee’s account with the writ- 
ten consent of the employee. 


Equal employment opportunity. It is now 
an unlawful employment practice for an em- 
ployer to subject any employee or job appli- 
cant to genetic screening or testing or to seek 
to obtain, to actually obtain, or to use ge- 
netic screening or testing information about 
an employee or applicant to discriminate in 
providing benefits otherwise due or avail- 
able to the employee. 


Louisiana 


Child labor. Mirroring changes in the Fed- 
eral law, the State child labor law was a- 
mended to prohibit minors who are 16 years 
of age or younger from driving on public 
roads as part of their employment. Minors 
17 years of age or older may be employed 
as drivers of motor vehicles if the driving 
constitutes no more than one-third of the 
minor’s work time in any workday and no 
more than 20 percent of the minor’s work 
time in any workweek. The employment is 
also subject to any further restrictions im- 
posed by Federal law on the driving of mi- 
nors during employment. 

Among several revisions in the charitable 
gaming control law is the stipulation that 
persons under age 18 are prohibited from 
working in various gambling activities, in- 
cluding assisting in electronic or video bingo. 

The requirement that minor employees 
who work for any 5-hour period must receive 
an interval of at least 30 minutes within the 
period for a meal break was amended to al- 
low a variance of up to 15 minutes. 


Equal employment opportunity. Civil suits 
were authorized against employers, employ- 
ment agencies, and labor organizations for 
violations involving employment discrimina- 
tion. A civil suit may be filed in district court 
seeking compensatory damages, backpay, 
benefits, reinstatement, or, if appropriate, 
front pay (restitution granted to make the 
complainant “whole”), reasonable attorney’s 
fees, and court costs. An individual who be- 
lieves that he or she has been discriminated 
against and who intends to pursue court ac- 


tion is to give the person who is accused of 
the discrimination written notice of that fact 
at least 30 days before initiating court action 
detailing the alleged discrimination. Both par- 
ties are to make a good-faith effort to resolve 
the dispute prior to initiating court action. A 
plaintiff found by the court to have brought a 
frivolous claim will be held liable to the de- 
fendant for reasonable damages incurred as 
aresult of the claim, reasonable attorney fees, 
and court costs. 

A plaintiff who has a cause of action 
against an employer for a violation involv- 
ing employment discrimination based on 
pregnancy, childbirth, or a related medical 
condition may bring a civil suit in the district 
court for the parish in which the alleged vio- 
lation occurred seeking compensatory dam- 
ages, backpay, benefits, reinstatement, rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees, and court costs. 


Whistleblowers. Coverage of the law pro- 
tecting employees of the State government 
from reprisals for reporting improper acts or 
violations of the law to proper authorities was 
expanded to also cover employees of any po- 
litical subdivision of the State. 

The law protecting employees from retali- 
ation for reporting an employer activity, 
policy, or practice that the employee believes 
is in violation of an environmental law, rule, 
or regulation was amended with respect to 
damages awarded in the event of such a vio- 
lation. The triple damages provided for the 
period of the damage will now be limited to 
3 years, with actual damages awarded for any 
period of the damages that exceeds 3 years. 


Other laws. Any person who is called to 
serve in acentral jury pool is to be granted a 
leave of absence by his or her employer of 
up to 1 day for the jury duty. The leave of 
absence is to be granted without loss of 
wages, of sick, emergency, or personal leave, 
or of any other benefit. Such leave of absence 
was previously authorized for employees 
called to serve on a State petit or grand jury. 


Maine 


Wages. The wage payment law was amended 
to prohibit the negotiation of severance pay 
lower than the State minimum. 

Another amendment to the wage payment 
law repealed the weekly pay requirement that 
had applied to certain industries and substi- 
tuted a general rule requiring that all non- 
salaried employees be paid at least semi- 
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monthly. Wages must be paid at regular inter- 
vals made known to the employee. A payment 
interval that is shorter than the maximum al- 
lowed may not be lengthened without 30 days’ 
advance notice in writing to the employee. 
Family members and salaried employees are 
now exempted from coverage, and the defini- 
tion of a salaried employee was changed by 
raising the threshold rate of pay from $175 per 
week to an annualized rate of 3,000 times the 
State minimum hourly wage. Salaried em- 
ployees are only those who work in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or profes- 
sional capacity. 

The director of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards was authorized to seek a lien for unpaid 
wages or severance pay upon the failure of 
an employer to pay an amount assessed. The 
lien may be enforced against any real or per- 
sonal property by a civil action in the name 
of the director. The director will discharge 
any such lien upon receiving, from any em- 
ployer against whose property a lien certifi- 
cate has been filed, a good and sufficient bond 
with sureties conditioned upon the payment 
of the amount of unpaid wages or severance 
pay as finally determined, together with any 
additional amount that may have become due 
and court costs. This remedy is in addition to 
all other remedies available. 

The director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards was authorized to require any 
person to provide information on the wages 
and benefits afforded his or her employees, 
as well as other information as needed to 
determine the prevailing wage and benefits. 
The director may assess a fine of up to $50 
against any person who fails to provide the 
information requested. 


Child labor. A 1998 amendment to the 
child labor law requires the director of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards to establish, 
by administrative rule, a list of hazardous 
occupations for minors under age 18. This 
provision was amended to require that the 
rules adopted contain a provision prohib- 
iting the employment of minors in places 
having nude entertainment. 

It was made unlawful for minors to pos- 
sess equipment specifically constructed, 
manufactured, or marketed for the purpose 
of brewing malt liquor or fermenting or mak- 
ing wine, except where possessing such 
equipment falls within the scope of their 
employment. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Maine law was 
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brought into conformance with other State 
and Federal Government cutoff levels for 
screening and confirmation tests for mari- 
juana use in employee substance abuse test- 
ing programs. 


Worker privacy. Provisions governing em- 
ployees’ rights to review their personnel files 
were amended to allow personnel records to 
be maintained in any form, including paper, 
microfiche, or electronic form. Employers must 
take adequate steps to ensure the integrity and 
confidentiality of these records. An employer 
maintaining records in a form other than pa- 
per is to make available to the employee, former 
employee, or his or her authorized representa- 
tive the equipment necessary to review and 
copy the personnel file. Court action to recover 
civil penalties for failure to make personnel 
files available may now be brought by the 
Department of Labor or, as before, by the em- 
ployee or former employee. 


Plant closings. In response to the closing 
and scaling back of paper production facili- 
ties in the State, the ability of the Finance 
Authority of Maine to support employee pur- 
chases of paper industry assets was expanded 
by adopting a number of measures, includ- 
ing adding any paper industry job retention 
project to the list of eligible projects. 

A Peer Support Program for Displaced 
Workers is to be established within the De- 
partment of Labor to provide advocacy and 
information to employees displaced by sig- 
nificant layoffs. When 100 or more employ- 
ees of a single employer are laid off, the de- 
partment is to initiate a peer support project 
to assist the affected employees. The depart- 
ment also may initiate a project when 50 or 
more employees are laid off if it is determined 
that a project is warranted after considering 
the particular needs of the affected workforce 
and the affected communities. 


Other laws. The director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards may now assess adminis- 
trative civil money penalties for labor law 
violations, in addition to any other penal- 
ties provided by law. The penalty that is as- 
sessed may be up to $1,000 or the amount 
provided in law or rule as a penalty for the 
specific violation, whichever is less. The 
director is to adopt rules to govern the ad- 
ministration of the civil money forfeiture 
provisions. The rules are to include a right 
of appeal by the employer and a range of 
monetary assessments, with consideration 


given to the size of the employer’s business, 
the good faith of the employer, the gravity 
of the violation, and the employer’s history 
of previous violations. 

An employee who is a victim of violent 
crime or abuse must be granted reasonable 
and necessary leave from work, with or with- 
out pay, to prepare for and attend court pro- 
ceedings, receive medical treatment, or ob- 
tain necessary services to remedy a crisis 
caused by domestic violence, sexual assault, 
or stalking. Leave will not be required if it 
would cause the employer undue hardship, 
if the request for leave is not made within a 
reasonable time, or if the requested leave is 
impractical, unreasonable, or unnecessary, 
based on the facts made known to the em- 
ployer. The Department of Labor may as- 
sess civil penalties of up to $200 for each 
violation. 


Maryland 


Family issues. An employer who provides 
leave with pay to an employee following 
the birth of the employee’s child is to pro- 
vide the same leave with pay to an em- 
ployee when a child is placed with him or 
her for adoption. 


Other laws. A crime victim or the victim’s 
representative may not be fired by an em- 
ployer because of work time lost as the result 
of the employee’s attending certain criminal 
or juvenile proceedings that he or she has a 
right to attend. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $5.25 to $6.00 per 
hour on January 1, 2000, with a further in- 
crease to $6.75 scheduled for January 1, 
2001. The law also provides that the State 
rate will always be at least 10 cents per hour 
higher than the effective Federal minimum 
wage rate. The $2.63-per-hour cash wage 
that was required to be paid to employees 
who receive part of their compensation from 
tips was frozen at that level, replacing a pro- 
vision that had set the tip credit at 50 per- 
cent of the basic minimum wage rate. The 
joint committee on commerce and labor was 
to conduct a study of establishing a mini- 
mum wage rate for entry-level workers un- 
der age 19 and was to report to the legisla- 

ture by December 15, 1999. 


Michigan 


Plant closing. In response to an announce- 
ment by the Kellogg Company that it is con- 
sidering closing a major portion of its ce- 
real production facility in Battle Creek, a 
resolution was adopted urging the company 
to consider every option and resource avail- 
able to maintain or enhance its manufactur- 
ing presence in Michigan. 


Minnesota 


Worker privacy. Upon the request of a fire 
chief or an administrative head, an employer 
is to provide employment information con- 
ceming an employee or former employee who 
is an applicant for a fire protection service 
position. The request for disclosure of em- 
ployment information must be in writing, 
must be signed by the fire chief or adminis- 
trative head, and must be accompanied by a 
release signed by the employee or former 
employee. In the absence of fraud or malice, 
the employer is immune from civil liability 
for any such information released to a fire 
department. 


Missouri 


Child labor. The authority of the director of 
the Division of Labor Standards to waive re- 
strictions on maximum hours of employment 
for children under age 16 was expanded. The 
child labor law also was amended to exempt 
children 12 years of age or older participating 
in a youth sporting event as a player, referee, 
coach, or other position necessary to the sport- 
ing event. The exemption, however, does not 
extend to a worker at a concession stand. A 
youth sporting event is defined as an event in 
which all players are under the age of 18 and 
that is sponsored and supervised by a public 
body or nonprofit organization. 


Other laws. A Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations Administrative Fund was 
created. The fund will be administered by the 
director of the department and will be used 
to support labor and industrial relations laws 
within the department’s jurisdiction and to 
provide goods and services that relate to the 
administration of those laws. The fund will 
consist of revenues from contracts, goods, or 
services provided by the department to any 
governmental entity or other public or pri- 
vate entities; from moneys received as gifts, 
grants, bequests, or contributions from pri- 


vate, Federal, county, or municipal entities; 
and from other moneys that are transferred 
or paid to the department. 


Montana 


Wages. Individuals employed in domestic 
service to provide live-in home companion- 
ship services for individuals who, because of 
age or infirmity, are unable to care for them- 
selves were exempted from the State mini- 
mum wage and overtime requirements. 

The prevailing wage law was amended to 
exclude from coverage those contracts en- 
tered into by the Department of Public Health 
and Human Services for the provision of 
human services. Among other changes in 
coverage was the provision that heavy and 
highway construction wage rates will apply 
to staging yards located on or off the right- 
of-way and to new or reopened pits that pro- 
duce aggregate, asphalt, concrete, or backfill 
when the pit does not normally sell to the 
general public. In addition, provisions requir- 
ing the payment of prevailing wages, ben- 
efits, and travel allowances were amended to 
differentiate between contracts for construc- 
tion services and those for nonconstruction 
services. 

The State prevailing wage law, applicable 
to public works contracts let for construction 
services or for nonconstruction services, was 
amended to exempt school districts from the 
nonconstruction services classification, pro- 
vided that the district had previously con- 
tracted for specific nonconstruction services. 

The section of the wage payment and col- 
lection law pertaining to the recovery of 
wages owed and penalties due was revised. 
Employees are now to file a complaint within 
180 days of default or delay in the payment 
of wages. An employee may recover wages 
and penalties for a period of 2 years prior to 
filing the claim if he or she is still employed 
by the employer, or for a period of 2 years 
prior to the date of the employee’s last date 
of employment. Where an employer has en- 
gaged in repeated violations, the period for 
recovery is extended to 3 years from the date 
on which a claim is filed for employees and 
from a former employee’s last day of employ- 
ment. Previously, the period for recovery was 
18 months. As part of the wage claim process, 
the parties are now required to go through me- 
diation prior to an administrative hearing. As 
part of the mediation process, the mediator is 
charged with attempting to resolve all employ- 
ment-related matters between the parties, in- 


cluding issues such as wrongful discharge, 
human rights issues, and issues relating to an 
employee’s independent contractor status. 


Worker privacy. A nonpublic employer 
who discloses information about a former 
or current employee’s employment-related 
performance to a prospective employer of 
the employee upon request of the prospec- 
tive employer or the former or current em- 
ployee will not be liable for civil damages 
for the disclosure or any consequences re- 
lated thereto, unless the employer knowingly, 
purposely, or negligently discloses informa- 
tion that is false. Also, an employer’s answer 
to a request from a discharged employee for 
the reasons for his or her discharge may not 
limit the employer’s right to present a full 
defense in any wrongful-discharge action. 


Other laws. Responsibilities under the 
State Occupational Health Act were trans- 
ferred from the Department of Environmen- 
tal Quality to the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 


Nebraska 


Wages. Employees of the State government 
will now be covered under the Nebraska 
Wage Payment and Collection Act. 


Family issues. Employers who permit an 
employee to take a leave of absence upon the 
birth of the employee’s child must now pro- 
vide the same leave to adoptive parents upon 
placement of a child with them. This provi- 
sion does not apply to a child over 8 years of 
age, a child over age 18 with special needs, a 
stepchild adopted by a stepparent, or a foster 
child adopted by a foster parent. 


Worker privacy. Job application materials 
submitted by unsuccessful applicants for 
employment by any public body were added 
to the list of those items exempt from dis- 
closure requirements under the public 
records law. 


Employee leasing. An employee of a quali- 
fied employee leasing company is to be con- 
sidered an employee of the client-lessee for 
purposes of tax credits provided under the 
Employment Expansion and Investment In- 
centive Act and the Employment and Invest- 
ment Growth Act if the employee performs 
services for the client-lessee. A qualified em- 
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ployee leasing company is defined as a com- 
pany that places all employees of a client- 
lessee on its payroll, leases those employees 
to the client-lessee on an ongoing basis for a 
fee, and, by written agreement between the 
employee leasing company and the client-les- 
see, grants to the client-lessee input into the 
hiring and firing of the employees leased to 
the client-lessee. 


Nevada 


Wages. Wages or compensation paid to an 
employee whose duties include the manufac- 
ture of an explosive or the use, processing, 
handling, onsite movement, or storage of an 
explosive that is related to its manufacture 
must be based solely on the number of hours 
the employee works. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful employment practice for 
an employer to refuse to hire, to discharge, 
or to otherwise discriminate against an indi- 
vidual in compensation or in terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment because of that 
person’s sexual orientation. In the same vein, 
labor organizations may not exclude individu- 
als from full membership rights, expel mem- 
bers, refuse to refer members for employment, 
or otherwise discriminate because of sexual ori- 
entation, and employment agencies may not 
fail or refuse to refer an individual for employ- 
ment or otherwise discriminate on the basis of 
sexual orientation. Also, it will be an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer, labor 
organization, or joint labor-management com- 
mittee controlling apprenticeship or other train- 
ing or retraining to refuse to admit someone 
to, or employ someone in, any such program 
on the basis of his or her sexual orientation. 
It was made an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer of 15 or more employ- 
ees, a labor organization, or an employment 
agency to discharge or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against a person based on information 
derived from genetic testing. Current or pro- 
spective employees and current or prospec- 
tive members of labor organizations are not 
to be asked or encouraged to submit to a ge- 
netic test, nor are they to be required to sub- 
mit to a genetic test as a condition of em- 
ployment or labor organization membership. 


Worker privacy. Upon the request of a law 
enforcement agency, an employer must pro- 
vide the agency information, if available, re- 
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garding a current or former employee who is 
an applicant for the position of peace officer 
with the agency. Information to be provided 
includes that relating to compensation, job 
performance, attendance, and whether the 
employee was the subject of any disciplinary 
action. Also, if applicable, a record setting 
forth the reason that the employment of the 
applicant was terminated and whether the 
termination was voluntary or involuntary 
must be provided. An employer who dis- 
closes information to a law enforcement 
agency, as required, is immune from civil li- 
ability for the disclosure and its conse- 
quences, unless the employer acted with mal- 
ice or ill will or knowingly disclosed false or 
misleading information. 


New Hampshire 


Wages. Coverage under laws having to do 
with the conditions of employment, the mini- 
mum wage, payment of wages, and protec- 
tion for whistleblowers was revised by 
amending the definition of employee to ex- 
clude persons who (1) possess or have ap- 
plied for a Federal employer identification 
number or social security number, (2) have 
agreed in writing to carry out the responsi- 
bilities imposed on employers, (3) have con- 
trol and discretion over the means and man- 
ner of performance of the work in achieving 
the result of the work, (4) have control over 
the time when the work is performed (that is, 
the time is not dictated by the employer), (5) 
hold themselves out to be in business for 
themselves, and (6) are not required to work 
exclusively for the employer. 


New Jersey 


Wages. The State minimum wage law was 
amended to adopt the Federal minimum wage 
rate by reference. Therefore, the State rate 
rose from $5.05 per hour to $5.15, effective 
January 21, 1999. 

A Public Works Contractor Registration 
Act was enacted. Under this law, a public 
works contractor must be registered with the 
Department of Labor as a condition of bid- 
ding on or engaging in any contract for pub- 
lic works construction, reconstruction, 
demolition, alteration, or maintenance. The 
registration form is to contain information 
that includes the name, principal business 
address, and telephone number of the con- 
tractor; evidence that the contractor is a cor- 


poration, partnership, sole proprietorship, or 
other form of business entity; the name and 
address of each person with a financial inter- 
est in the contractor and the percentage of 
interest therein; and the contractor’s tax iden- 
tification number and unemployment insur- 
ance registration number. Annual registration 
fees collected are to be applied toward the en- 
forcement and administration costs of the pub- 
lic contracts and registration sections of the 
Office of Wage and Hour Compliance. A reg- 
istration may be suspended or revoked in the 
event of a violation of the prevailing wage act. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to allow 14 and 15-year-olds to 
work as umpires for leagues chartered by 
Little League Baseball, Incorporated, until 9 
p.M. of any day with written permission from 
a parent or legal guardian. Otherwise, work 
beyond 7 p.m. is prohibited, except during 
summer vacation. 


Garment industry. The law regulating 
workplace standards in the apparel industry 
was amended to increase penalties for viola- 
tions. For manufacturers or contractors who 
fail to comply with the law’s registration re- 
quirements, civil penalties were increased, 
from up to $1,000 for a first violation and up 
to $2,000 for a subsequent violation to a range 
from $1,000 to $2,000 for a first violation 
and from $2,000 ta $4,000 for a subsequent 
violation. In these cases, and where the ap- 
parel manufacturer or contractor violates 
other State labor laws, including laws con- 
ceming wages, overtime compensation, un- 
employment and temporary disability insur- 
ance, workers’ compensation, child labor, and 
industrial homework, administrative penal- 
ties were increased from up to $250 for a first 
violation and up to $500 for a subsequent 
violation to a range from $250 to $500 for a 
first violation and from $500 to $1,000 for a 
subsequent violation. 


Equal employment opportunity. A perma- 
nent Council on Gender Parity in Labor and 
Education was established within the State 
Employment and Training Commission to 
oversee the State’s efforts to provide gender 
equity in labor, education, and training. 


New Mexico 


Wages. The State’s minimum wage law was 
amended to exempt employers of agricultural 


workers from its overtime payment require- 
ments. The law also was amended to allow 
the wage rate of an employee who is paid a 
fixed salary for fluctuating hours and who 
works for an employer whose business in 
New Mexico consists primarily of providing 
investigative services to the Federal govern- 
ment to be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The rate may not be less than the 
Federal minimum wage. 


Child labor. The law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of minors in the sale or service of 
alcoholic beverages was amended to allow 
minors 19 years of age or older to sell or serve 
alcoholic beverages in restaurants and clubs 
whose primary source of revenue is food sales 
and in which the sale or consumption of al- 
coholic beverages is not the primary activity. 
A person under age 21 may not be employed 
as a bartender. 


Equal employment opportunity. A resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the United States 
Senate to ratify the convention on the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discrimination against 
women that was adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 18, 1979. 


New York 


Wages. New legislation provides for an in- 
crease in the State minimum wage rate from 
$4.25 to $5.15 per hour on March 31, 2000. 
The new rate will be effective for both agricul- 
tural and noagricultural workers. The law also 
allows for the adoption of any higher Federal 
rate that may be established. 

The fiscal officer of a public works con- 
tract or a building service work contract was 
authorized to issue, in his or her own name, an 
order of compliance with the prevailing wages, 
hours, and supplements for such contracts. 

The section of the prevailing wage law 
requiring that a statement be posted, at the 
site where work is performed, of all wage 
rates and supplements required to be paid for 
the various classes of mechanics, workers, 
and laborers employed on the work was 
amended to require that such signs be writ- 
ten in plain English and titled with the phrase 
“Prevailing Rate of Wages” in type of at least 
2 inches by 2 inches. The posted statement is 
to be constructed of materials capable of with- 
standing adverse weather conditions. 

When permits are issued to utility com- 
panies or their contractors to perform street 


excavation in New York City, the city comp- 
troller is responsible for ensuring that pre- 
vailing wages are paid. 


North Carolina 


Equal employment opportunity. An em- 
ployee of a local board of education may not 
be disciplined in any way solely because he 
or she has filed a written complaint alleging 
sexual harassment by students, other local 
board employees, or school board members, 
unless the employee reporting the harassment 
knows or has reason to believe that the re- 
port is false. 


North Dakota 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to specify that 14- and 15-year-old 
private and parochial school students are 
subject to the law’s maximum-hours-of- 
work restrictions and employment certificate 
requirements. 


Employee testing. The law requiring em- 
ployers to pay for medical examinations that 
they require as a condition of employment 
was amended to specify that a medical ex- 
amination includes any test for the presence 
of drugs or alcohol. 


Whistleblowers. The act protecting employ- 
ees from retaliation for having reported a vio- 
lation of a law, for participating in an investi- 
gation, hearing, or inquiry, or for refusing to 
perform an action that the employee believes 
violates a State or Federal law, rule, or regula- 
tion was amended. A person charging an em- 
ployer with a violation must now file a com- 
plaint with the department of labor within 300 
days after the alleged act of wrongdoing. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor is to 
receive and investigate complaints and oth- 
erwise administer and enforce a new law deal- 
ing with discriminatory housing practices. 
The department may adopt rules necessary 
to implement the law, provided that the rules 
impose the same obligations, rights, and rem- 
edies as are provided in Federal fair housing 
regulations. The department is to emphasize 
conciliation to resolve complaints. 


Ohio 


Wages. By law, threshold amounts for con- 
tract coverage under the State prevailing 


wage law are adjusted every 2 years according 
to the change in the Bureau of the Census Im- 
plicit Price Deflator for Construction, provided 
that no increase or decrease exceeds 6 percent 
for the 2-year period. As a result, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 2000, the threshold amount for new con- 
struction rose from $55,574 to $58,058, and 
the threshold amount for reconstruction, re- 
modeling, or renovation increased from 
$16,672 to $17,687. 


Child labor. With the approval of the super- 
intendent of schools of the school district in 
which they live, 16- and 17-year-old minors 
will no longer be required to provide an age 
and schooling certificate to be employed at a 
seasonal amusement or recreational establish- 
ment. This exemption will apply not more 
than 2 months before the last day of the school 
term in the spring and not more than 2 months 
after the first day of the school term in the 
fall. While school is in session, these minors 
may be employed only on weekends during 
the time from the end of the schoolday on 
Friday to 11 p.m. on Sunday. To be consid- 
ered a seasonal amusement or recreational es- 
tablishment, a business may not operate for 
more than 7 months in any calendar year. 


Equal employment opportunity. An Execu- 
tive order was issued setting forth a policy 
against discrimination in State employment 
and declaring that nondiscrimination and 
equal employment opportunity are the policy 
of the State in its decisions, programs, and 
activities. To implement this policy, all State 
departments, agencies, commissions, and 
employees are to take action to ensure non- 
discrimination and equality of opportunity for 
employment and advancement in State gov- 
ernment, including, but not limited to, the 
areas of hiring, promotion, demotion or trans- 
fer, recruitment, layoff or termination, rate 
of compensation, and in-service training pro- 
grams. Action plans are to be initiated by all 
State departments, agencies, commissions, 
and authorities, subject to review by the State 
equal employment opportunity coordinator, 
who also may investigate complaints regard- 
ing alleged discrimination. 


Oregon 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate rose 
from $6.00 per hour to $6.50 on January 1, 
1999, as the result of the passage of Ballot 
Measure 36 in the November 1996 general 
election. 
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Provisions relating to claims against a pub- 
lic works contractor’s bonds were amended to 
provide that when the commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries has learned that 
one or more workers providing labor on a pub- 
lic work have not been paid in full at the pre- 
vailing rate of wage or overtime wages, the 
commissioner has a right of action on tie 
contractor’s bond, cashier’s check, or certi- 
fied check. The commissioner’s right of ac- 
tion exists without the necessity of an assign- 
ment and extends to workers on the project 
who are not identified when the written no- 
tice of claim is given, but for whom the com- 
missioner has received information that they 
have provided labor on the public work and 
have not been paid in full. The commissioner 
is to give written notice of the claim to the 
contractor and the State agency if the con- 
tract is with a State agency, or to the clerk or 
auditor of the public body that let the con- 
tract if the public body is not a State agency. 

Projects that are completed under agree- 
ments between a school district and a commu- 
nity foundation or nonprofit corporation 
wherein the ownership of the facility is trans- 
ferred from the schoo! district for the purpose 
of completion of the project will be exempt 
from certain public contracting requirements, 
including the prevailing wage law. 

The law providing for the Prevailing 
Wage Education and Enforcement Account 
was amended to specify that the funds in this 
account may be used to finance educational 
programs on public contracting and purchas- 
ing law. 

The amount of money that the commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor and Industries 
is authorized to pay a wage claimant from 
the Wage Security Fund was increased from 
$2,000 to $4,000. This fund is used to pay 
unpaid wages when the employer against 
whom a valid claim was filed has ceased do- 
ing business and is without sufficient assets 
to pay the claim. 

Sections of the wage collection law were 
repealed that had required producer-promot- 
ers intending to do business in Oregon to first 
obtain a permit from the commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries and to provide 
a bond or letter of credit guaranteeing payment 
of the musicians and supporting technical per- 
sonnel to be employed in the production. 


Family issues. An employer may not dis- 
charge, threaten to discharge, intimidate, or 
coerce any employee by reason of the em- 
ployee’s required attendance at a juvenile 
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court hearing involving his or her child. It 
is not required that this time off be paid. 


Agriculture. License and-endorsement fee 
limits for farm labor contractors were in- 
creased. Fees of up to $100 may be required 
for a farm labor contractor license, with or with- 
out employee endorsement. Fees of up to $250 
may be required for a farm labor contractor 
license with forestation or reforestation en- 
dorsement, with or without employee endorse- 
ment. An additional fee of up to $50 may be 
required for a farmworker camp endorsement. 
Fees collected are to be used by the Bureau of 
Labor and Industries for the administration of 
farm labor contractor licensing and farmworker 
camp endorsement programs. 

The farm labor contractor licensing law 
was amended to authorize the commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor and Industries to li- 
cense limited-liability companies, nonprofit 
corporations, and agricultural associations. 


Equal employment opportunity. Civil ac- 
tion was authorized in the event of employ- 
ment discrimination based on disability. A 
civil action may be filed in circuit court to 
recover compensatory damages or $200, 
whichever is greater, and punitive damages. 
In addition, the court may award relief that 
includes, but is not limited to, reinstatement 
or the hiring of employees. The prevailing 
party in such a suit may be awarded costs 
and reasonable attorney’s fees. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Every public im- 
provement contract let by the State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof is now to include 
a condition that the contractor must demon- 
strate that an employee drug-testing program 
is in place. 

Every motor carrier in the State either 
must have an in-house drug-and-alcohol-test- 
ing program that meets Federal requirements 
or must be a member of a consortium which 
provides testing that meets the Federal re- 
quirements. A civil penalty of up to $1,000 
may be imposed for failure to establish or 
participate in a required drug-and-alcohol- 
testing program. Following a hearing (if one 
is requested), a driver with a positive test re- 
sult will have the result entered into his or 
her employment driving record. 


Worker privacy. The law relating to public 
records was amended to provide that, with 
certain limited exceptions, a law enforcement 
agency may not disclose information about an 


employee of the agency while he or she is per- 
forming undercover investigative duties and 
for a period of 6 months after the conclusion 
of those duties. In addition, public bodies are 
prohibited from releasing photographs of pub- 
lic safety employees without their written con- 
sent and from disclosing information about a 
personnel investigation of a public safety em- 
ployee of the public body if the investigation 
does not result in discipline of the employee. 

The provision exempting the addresses 
and telephone numbers contained in public 
employee personnel records from disclosure 
under the public records law was amended 
to allow the disclosure of this information 
on substitute teachers when it is requested 
by a professional education association of 
which the teacher may be a member. 


Inmate labor. As part of a constitutional 
amendment approved by the State’s voters 
on November 2, sections pertaining to work 
by prison inmates now specify that, to the 
extent possible, the corrections director is to 
avoid establishing or expanding for-profit 
prison work programs that produce goods or 
services offered for sale in the private sector 
if the establishment or expansion thereof 
would displace or significantly reduce pre- 
existing private enterprises or would displace 
or significantly reduce government or non- 
profit programs that employ persons with de- 
velopmental disabilities. 


Other laws. A Hearing Officer Panel was 
established within the Employment Depart- 
ment. Hearing officers assigned from the 
panel may conduct contested case proceed- 
ings on behalf of State agencies and perform 
other services, as requested by an agency, 
that are appropriate for the resolution of dis- 
putes arising out of the conduct of agency 
business. The Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
tries is among those agencies that need not 
use hearing officers assigned from the panel. 

The law limiting outside employment by 
members of the Employment Relations 
Board was amended to allow them (1) to 
serve as an arbitrator, a fact finder, or a me- 
diator for parties located outside of the State, 
(2) to teach academic or professional classes 
for entities that are not subject to the board’s 
jurisdiction, (3) to have a financial interest, 
but an inactive role, in a business unrelated 
to the duties of the board, and (4) to pub- 
lish, and receive compensation or royalties 
for, books or other publications that are un- 
related to the members’ duties. A board 


member must be on leave or act outside of 
normal work hours when pursuing any of 
these activities. ; 


Pennsylvania 


Wages. The State minimum wage law was 
amended by a measure adopted in late 1998. 
The earlier law provided a maximum tip 
credit of 45 percent against the State hourly 
minimum wage. (With the $5.15 State basic 
hourly minimum wage requirement in effect, 
employers were required to pay a minimum 
cash wage of $2.83 per hour to employees 
earning at least a portion of their income from 
tips.) The new amendment eliminates the 45- 
percent tip credit provision and stipulates that 
the $2.83-per-hour minimum cash wage will 
remain in effect if there are any future in- 
creases in the State basic hourly minimum 
wage rate. In addition, an incentive program 
was established that permits employers in the 
food service industry to pay employees a 
training wage less than the minimum wage 
for training periods of from 2 to 12 weeks, 
depending on the job title. The difference 
between the training wage and the minimum 
wage is to be paid to the employee upon suc- 
cessful completion of the training period. 


Rhode island 


Wages. As the result of new legislation, the 
State minimum wage rate was increased from 
$5.15 to $5.65 per hour on July 1, 1999. The 
section of the law providing a credit against 
the minimum wage for employees receiving 
gratuities will now also apply to those em- 
ployees, such as buspersons, who receive 
gratuities indirectly. 

Employees involved in the removal of 
ready-mix concrete, sand, bituminous stone, 
or asphalt flowable fill from the site of pub- 
lic works were added to those workers cov- 
ered by the State public works prevailing 
wage law. 

Resolutions were adopted proclaiming 
April 8, 1999, as Rhode Island Pay Equity 
Day in recognition of the wage gap between 
men and women. 


Family issues. An amendment to the State 
Parental and Family Medical Leave Act stipu- 
lates that an employee who has been employed 
by the same employer for 12 consecutive 
months will be entitled to 10 hours of leave a 
year to attend school conferences or other 


school-related activities for a child of whom 
the employee is the parent, foster parent, or 
guardian. The employee is to provide reason- 
able prior notice of the leave and make a rea- 
sonable effort to schedule the leave so as not 
to unduly disrupt the operations of the em- 
ployer. The leave need not be paid, except that 
an employee may substitute any accrued paid 
vacation leave or other appropriate paid leave 
for the school involvement leave. 


Private employment agencies. Responsibil- 
ity for collecting a bond required to be paid 
by employment agencies was transferred from 
the Board of Police Commissioners or other 
issuing agency to the Department of Labor 
and Training. The amount of the bond was 
increased from $10,000 to $50,000. 


Whistleblowers. The Whistleblowers’ Pro- 
tection Act was amended to prohibit an em- 
ployer from discharging, threatening, or oth- 
erwise discriminating against an employee 
who refuses to violate or to assist in violat- 
ing any Federal, State, or local law, rule, or 
regulation. 


South Carolina 


Inmate labor. Changes were made relating 
to the disposition of wages of a prisoner who 
is allowed to work for pay. The law now 
specifies that 20 percent of the prisoner’s 
gross wages will be deducted for restitution 
to the victim of the crime perpetrated by the 
prisoner, 35 percent to pay the prisoner’s 
child support obligations or, if there are no 
such obligations, to defray the cost of the 
prisoner’s room and board, 10 percent for the 
inmate’s purchase of incidentals, and 10 per- 
cent to be put into an interest-bearing escrow 
account for the benefit of the prisoner. The 
balance must be used to pay Federal and State 
taxes required by law. Any monies not used 
to pay taxes are to be made available to the 
inmate for the purchase of incidentals. 


South Dakota 


Wages. Coverage of the minimum wage law 
was expanded to apply to all employees, rather 
than being limited to those aged 18 and older. 
The provision for payment of a subminimum 
“opportunity wage” was amended to apply to 
any employee under 20 years of age rather than 
just to 18- or 19-year-olds. 


Equal employment opportunity. An Execu- 


tive order directed that a Governor’s Wage 
Study Task Force be created to research wage 
rates, income, and disposable income ben- 
efits in comparable employment positions as 
those economic factors relate to community 
sizes, types of businesses, neighboring States, 
and the U.S. averages. The task force was to 
report its findings to the Governor by No- 
vember 1, 1999. 


Drug and alcohol testing. An Executive 
order was issued declaring that any location 
at which work is to be performed by an em- 
ployee of the State is to be a drug-free work- 
place and, further, that all employees of the 
State are prohibited from unlawfully manu- 
facturing, distributing, dispensing, process- 
ing, or using any controlled substance in the 
workplace. 


Tennessee 


Wages. The Wage Regulations Act was 
amended to specify that the final wages due 
an employee who quits or is discharged are 
to include any vacation pay or other com- 
pensatory time that is owed to the employee 
as the result of company policy or a labor 
agreement. Employers are not required to 
provide vacations, either paid or unpaid, or 
to establish written vacation pay policies. 

The wage payment law was amended to 
provide that any employee who leaves or is 
discharged from employment is to be paid in 
full all wages or salary earned no later than 
the next regular payday following the date of 
dismissal or voluntary leaving, or 21 days fol- 
lowing the date of discharge or voluntary 
leaving, whichever occurs last. 


Family issues. Employers are to provide 
reasonable unpaid break time each day to 
employees who need to express breast milk 
for their infant. If possible, this break time is 
to run concurrently with any break time al- 
ready provided to the employee. Reasonable 
efforts are to be made to provide a room or 
some other location in close proximity to the 
work area, other than a toilet stall, where the 
employee can express her breast milk in pri- 
vacy. An employer will not be required to 
provide the break time if doing so would 
unduly disrupt his or her operations. 


Child labor. It was made unlawful to em- 
ploy a minor under age 16 to sell goods or 
services to customers at their residences, at 
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places of business, or in public places such 
as street corners or public transportation sta- 
tions, unless certain conditions are met. Any 
person who engages a minor under age 16 in 
peddling and who transports the minor more 
than 5 miles from his or her residence must 
ensure that the minor does not work more 
than 3 hours a day on schooldays, more than 
18 hours a week during a school week, more 
than 8 hours a day on nonschooldays, more 
than 40 hours a week during nonschool 
weeks, and not after 7 p.m. if the next day is a 
schoolday. The employer must also comply 
with the record-keeping requirements of the 
child labor law. An employer in violation of 
two or more of these requirements will be 
subject to a fine of from $1,000 to $10,000 
for each violation, with each instance of a 
minor working in violation considered a sepa- 
rate violation. The law does not apply to in- 
dividuals who are self-employed or who vol- 
unteer to sell goods or services on behalf of 
nonprofit organizations or governmental en- 
tities or for school functions. 


Worker privacy. The law governing the re- 
lease of public records was amended to pro- 
vide that certain personnel records of under- 
cover law enforcement officers remain confi- 
dential. This information includes the address 
and home telephone number of the officer, as 
well as the addresses and home telephone num- 
bers of the members of the officer’s household 
or immediate family. Information in a person- 
nel file that has the potential, if released, to 
threaten the safety of the officer or the officer’s 
immediate family or household members may 
be edited if the chief law enforcement officer 
determines that its release poses such a risk. 
The law relating to public records was 
amended to make confidential certain records 
of any State, county, municipal, or other pub- 
lic employee that are in the possession of a 
governmental entity in its capacity as an em- 
ployer. These records are unpublished tele- 
phone numbers, information on bank accounts, 
the employee’s social security number, infor- 
mation on the employee’s driver’s license, ex- 
cept where driving or operating a vehicle is 
part of the employee’s job description or job 
duties, and the same information about imme- 
diate family members or household members. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted recog- 
nizing April 28, 1999, as Workers Memorial 
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Day in commemoration of workers killed, in- 
jured, or disabled on the job. 


Texas 


Child labor. The employment of a child 
under age 18 to sell goods or services in a 
setting other than a retail establishment, to 
request donations, or to distribute items, in- 
formation, or advertising was made a haz- 
ardous occupation for purposes of the child 
labor law. A person may not employ a child 
in these activities unless the person obtains 
the signed consent of the child’s parent or 
guardian at least 7 days before the date the 
child begins employment. The signed con- 
sent is to be on a form approved by the Texas 
Employment Commission. The individual 
who consents to the employment is to be pro- 
vided with a map of the route the child will 
follow during each solicitation trip and the 
name of each individual who will be super- 
vising the trip. The employer is to provide at 
least one adult supervisor for every three chil- 
dren working, and each trip is to be limited 
to no later than 7 P.M. on a schoolday and to 
the hours between 10 a.m. and 7 P.M. on all 
other days. Violations will be a Class A mis- 
demeanor. The law is not applicable to chari- 
table organizations or to fundraising for 
school-sponsored clubs, organizations, or 
activities. 

The Alcoholic Beverage Code was 
amended to make it unlawful for a permit- 
tee or licensee to employ, authorize, permit, 
or induce a minor under age 18 to dance with 
another person in exchange for a benefit. 


Worker privacy. An employer who dis- 
closes information about a current or former 
employee’s job performance to a prospec- 
tive employer of the current or former em- 
ployee on the request of the prospective 
employer or the employee will be immune 
from civil liability for the disclosure or for 
any damages caused by the disclosure, un- 
less the information disclosed was know- 
ingly false or was disclosed with malice. An 
employer may not disclose information 
about a nurse that relates to conduct that is 
protected under the law providing protec- 
tion for a person’s refusal to engage in cer- 
tain conduct relating to patient care. 


Employee leasing. Several changes were made 


in the law regulating employee leasing com- 
panies, including the addition of a statement 
that professional employer organizations are 
covered by the law. Other provisions specify 
that entering into a contract with an employee 
leasing firm will not affect a client company’s 
status or certification as a small, minority- 
owned, disadvantaged, or woman-owned busi- 
ness enterprise or as a historically underutilized 
business with respect to State contracts, and 
that client companies will still be subject to 
labor law requirements. The law also stipu- 
lates that the client company retains responsi- 
bility for (1) the direction and control of as- 
signed employees as necessary to conduct the 
client company’s business or comply with le- 
gal requirements, (2) goods and services pro- 
duced, and (3) the acts, errors, and omissions 
of assigned employees committed within the 
scope of the client company’s business. In as- 
sessing administrative penalties, the labor de- 
partment is to consider the severity of the vio- 
lation, whether the violation was willful or in- 
tentional, whether the license holder acted in 
good faith to avoid or mitigate the violation, 
the license holder’s past history of violations, 
and the penalties previously assessed against 
other license holders. 


Other laws. The law protecting employees 
who are called to jury duty from termination 
or from an act by the employer to improperly 
influence the employee was amended. The civil 
penalty for violation was increased from an 
amount of up to 6 months’ compensation to 
an amount of not less than 1 year’s compensa- 
tion and not more than 5 years’ compensation. 
In addition, a criminal penalty for violating the 
law was established. 

The law prohibiting the termination of a 
permanent employee who is a member of the 
State military forces because he or she is or- 
dered to active duty was amended to also 
apply to an employee being called to autho- 
rized training. The employee may not be sub- 
jected to loss of time, a downgrading of his 
or her efficiency rating, loss of vacation time, 
or the forfeiture of any benefit of employ- 
ment during or because of the absence. 


Utah 


Wages. The section of the wage payment 
law prohibiting retaliation against an em- 
ployee for filing a wage claim or for testify- 


ing in an enforcement action was amended. 
The Division of Antidiscrimination and La- 
bor was given authority to enforce this sec- 
tion; previously, an administrative law judge 
in the Division of Adjudication had such au- 
thority. Also, an employee claiming a viola- 
tion of this law may now file a request for 
agency action with the division. On receipt 
of such a request, the division is to conduct 
an adjudicative proceeding and may attempt 
to reach a settlement between the parties 
through a conference. 


Private employment agencies. The regula- 
tion of private employment agencies was 
transferred to the Labor Commission from 
the Department of Workforce Services. 


Vermont 


Wages. Legislation was enacted raising the 
State minimum wage rate from $5.25 per 
hour to $5.75 on October 1, 1999. In addi- 
tion, a livable wage rate study committee was 
created to study issues related to the mini- 
mum wage and issues related to providing 
livable compensation to Vermont wage earn- 
ers. The committee is to determine the 
amount of a minimum livable wage rate and 
offer its recommendations for achieving that 
rate in a reasonable amount of time. The 
committee also is to recommend a system 
for maintaining a livable minimum wage in 
light of inflation and any other economic fac- 
tors that may affect an individual’s buying 
power. Finally, the committee is to consider 
how wage increases may affect the economy 
and is to propose innovative methods to as- 
sure the economic viability of businesses if 
the minimum wage is increased. 

A resolution was adopted designating 
April 8, 1999, as Equal Pay Day in Vermont. 
April 8 is the day on which American 
women’s wages for 1999, when added to their 
1998 earnings, will equal what American men 
eared in 1998. 


Equal employment opportunity. It will now 
be an unfair labor practice under the State 
Employees Labor Relations Act for an em- 
ployer or employee organization to discrimi- 
nate against an employee or member on the 
basis of religion, age, or disability. Other 


forms of discrimination already are prohib- 
ited under the act. 


Virginia 


Other laws. A person who has failed to 
meet the Federal requirement to register for 
the Selective Service may not be employed 
by the Commonwealth of Virginia or any po- 
litical subdivision of the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding all boards, commissions, depart- 
ments, agencies, and institutions thereof. 


Washington 


Wages. As the result of Initiative 688, ap- 
proved by voters in the November 1998 gen- 
eral election, the State minimum wage rate 
for employees over age 18 increased from 
$4.90 per hour to $5.70 on January 1, 1999, 
and to $6.50 per hour on January 1, 2000. 
Beginning January 1, 2001, and annually 
thereafter, the rate will be adjusted for infla- 
tion by a calculation using the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers, or a successor index, for 
the previous year. 


Agriculture. The Department of Labor and 
Industries and the Department of Health are 
to adopt joint rules for the licensing, opera- 
tion, and inspection of temporary worker 
housing and the enforcement thereof. These 
rules are to establish agricultural worker pro- 
tection standards that are at least as effective 
as those developed under the Washington 
Industrial Safety and Health Act. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor and 
Industries will no longer be responsible for 
coal mine safety inspections. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
Governor to proclaim April 28 as Workers’ 
Memorial Day to honor those who have lost 
their lives on the job and those who have 
suffered work-related injuries and illnesses. 


West Virginia 


Worker privacy. It was made unlawful for 
any private or public sector employer to oper- 
ate any electronic surveillance device or sys- 
tem, including a closed-circuit television sys- 


tem, a video-recording device, or any combi- 
nation of those or other electronic devices, for 
the purpose of recording or monitoring the ac- 
tivities of employees in areas designed for the 
health or personal comfort of the employees 
or for the safeguarding of their possessions, 
such as rest rooms, shower rooms, locker 
rooms, dressing rooms, and employee 
lounges. An employer in violation of this 
law is guilty of a misdemeanor and, if con- 
victed, is subject to a $500 fine for a first 
offense, a $1,000 fine for a second convic- 
tion, and a $2,000 fine for third and subse- 
quent offenses. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Applicants for 
employment with the Department of Correc- 
tions must now pass a preemployment drug- 
screening test prior to being hired. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. The threshold amount for coverage 
under the State prevailing wage laws for 
State and municipal contracts was changed 
administratively from $160,000 to $164,000 
for contracts in which more than one trade 
is involved and from $32,000 to $33,000 for 
contracts in which a single trade is involved. 


Wyoming 


Wages. The prevailing wage law was amended 
to add a separate definition of “locality” for 
public heavy and highway construction 
projects. The State will now be separated into 
three districts for the purpose of determining 
prevailing wage rates: Laramie County, 
Natrona County, and the rest of the State. The 
definition of “locality” according to which the 
State is divided into four groups of districts 
will continue to apply to public building 
projects. a 


Notes 


' The Kentucky legislature did not meet in 
1999. The District of Columbia, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Puerto Rico did not enact sig- 
nificant legislation in the fields covered by this 
article. Information about Guam and the Virgin 
Islands was not received in time to be included 
in the article, which is based on information re- 
ceived by November 10, 1999. 
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Workers’ Compensation Lav 


Changes in workers’ compensation 


during 1999 


State enactments of workers’ compensation laws 
varied widely, ranging from defining coverage 
for “volunteer workers” to increasing burial allowances 


Glenn Whittington 


|B 1999, several States focused on providing work- 
ers’ compensation coverage to “volunteer” workers, 
while others addressed the issue of a claim being filed 
by an employee whose use of illegal drugs or alcohol contrib- 
uted to his or her injury. Seven States also increased their maxi- 
mum allowances for burial payments. 

In Arizona, the rate of compensation for the surviving 
spouse was increased from 35 percent to 66-2/3 percent of the 
monthly wage of the deceased spouse in the case of a death 
claim in which there are no dependent children. In Colorado, 
permanent partial disability benefits were increased from $150 
per week to $176 per week. In Georgia, the maximum weekly 
benefit for temporary total disability was increased from $325 
to $350 and the minimum, from $32.50 to $35. The maximum 
weekly benefit for temporary partial disability was also in- 
creased from $216.67 to $233.33. 

The maximum compensation in New Mexico was increased 
from 85 percent to 100 percent of the State’s average weekly 
wage and in North Dakota, the maximum for temporary total 
and permanent total benefits was increased from 100 percent 
to 110 percent of the State’s average weekly wage. 

Maximum burial allowances were increased to $5,000 in Ari- 
zona, to $7,500 in Georgia, to $4,000 in Montana, to $7,500 in 
New Mexico, to $6,500 in North Dakota, to $7,500 in Tennes- 
see, and to $6,000 in Texas. 

In Oregon, as part of a collective bargaining agreement, an 
employer or groups of employers in the construction industry 
and a union (as the certified exclusive bargaining representative) 
may now establish an alternative dispute resolution system. This 
system may govern disputes in the areas of employer liability, 


Glenn Whittington is Chief, Branch of Planning Policy and 
Standards, Office of Workers’ Compensation Programs, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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compensation, and use of medical service providers. 

In Arizona, if an employer has established and maintains a 
policy of drug testing or alcohol impairment testing, an 
employee’s injury or death shall not be considered a personal 
injury arising out of and in the course of employment if the em- 
ployee fails to pass or refuses to take a drug test or alcohol 
impairment test. In Colorado, an injured employee’s nonmedical 
benefits shall be reduced by 50 percent if there is evidence that 
the employee was intoxicated or had nonmedically prescribed 
controlled substances in his or her system during working hours. 
In Utah, a rebuttable presumption was created. It states that the 
major contributing cause of an employee’s injury is intoxication 
if a chemical test shows that any amount of an illegal substance 
or drugs in excess of the prescribed therapeutic amounts or a 
blood or breath alcohol concentration of .08 grams or greater are 
in the employee’s system. 

In Delaware, State employees who are injured as a result of 
their official duties, even if off-duty and off the worksite, are 
now covered. In North Carolina, the term “employee” now 
includes members of the National Guard and State Guard while 
on State active duty under orders of the Governor. In Indiana, 
a school-to-work student is entitled to medical benefits and 
permanent partial impairment compensation if injured on the 
job and in Maryland, a volunteer police officer in Frederick 
County is a covered employee and is eligible for medical ben- 
efits under the Workers’ Compensation Act. In Texas, a per- 
son who performs volunteer services for the State in a disas- 
ter or attends scheduled emergency response training under 
the direction of an officer or employee of the State is entitled 
to medical benefits for an injury sustained in the course of 
providing those services. In Virginia, the definition of “em- 
ployee” now includes volunteer firefighters when engaged in 
firefighting activities under the supervision and control of 


the Department of Forestry. In Wyoming, workers’ compen- 
sation coverage is now provided to volunteers assisting law 


Arizona 


Maximum burial expenses were increased 
from $3,000 to $5,000. 

In death claim cases in which there are 
no dependent children, the rate of com- 
pensation for the surviving spouse was in- 
creased from 35 percent to 66-2/3 percent of 
the average monthly wage of the deceased. 
If there are surviving children, the surviv- 
ing spouse will receive 35 percent of the 
average monthly wage of the deceased, 
and the surviving children, an additional 
31 percent, to be divided equally among 
them. 

A claim shall not be reopened because of 
increased subjective pain if the pain is not 
accompanied by a change in objective physi- 
cal findings nor shall a claim be reopened 
solely for additional diagnostic or investiga- 
tive medical tests. But, the employer or the 
employer’s insurance carrier shall pay ex- 
penses for any reasonable and necessary di- 
agnostic or investigative tests that are caus- 
ally related to the injury. 

When a notice is issued by an insurance 
carrier or a self-insured employer of an 
award for permanent compensation ben- 
efits, these benefits shall be paid according 
to the notice of award and shall not be in- 
terrupted if there is a petition for a hearing 
or an appeal to a higher court. Any result- 
ing overpayment of the benefits shall be 
credited against any future liability for 
compensation benefits that may arise out 
of the same claim. 

If an employer has established and main- 
tains a policy of drug testing or alcohol im- 
pairment testing, an employee’s injury or 
death shall not be considered a personal in- 
jury arising out of, and in the course of em- 
ployment if the employee fails to pass or 
refuses to take a drug test or alcohol impair- 
ment test. 

Requirements for filing a claim for a condi- 
tion, infection, disease, or disability involving 
or related to hepatitis C were established. 


Arkansas 


A claimant shall be allowed to change phy- 
sicians under an employer-contracted man- 


aged care program by petitioning the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Commission, one time 
only, for a change of physician. The alter- 
nate physician must either be associated 
with the managed care entity or be the regu- 
lar treating physician of the employee. If 
there is no managed care program, a claimant 
shall be allowed to change physicians by 
petitioning the commission, one time only, 
for a physician associated with a managed 
care entity, or for the physician who regu- 
larly treats the employee. 


California 


If a medical bill or a portion of the bill, is 
contested, denied, or considered incom- 
plete, the physician shall be notified, in 
writing, that the billing is contested, denied, 
or considered incomplete, within 30 work- 
ing days after receipt of the bill by the em- 
ployer. A notice that a billing is incomplete 
shall state all additional information re- 
quired to make a decision. 


Colorado 


If a temporarily disabled employee is found 
responsible for termination of employment, 
the resulting wage loss shall not be attribut- 
able to the on-the-job injury. When benefits 
are awarded for permanent partial disabil- 
ity, the award of benefits shall exclude any 
previous impairment to the same body part. 

Permanent partial disability benefits were 
increased from $150 per week to $176 per 
week. On July 1, 2000, and each succeeding 
July 1 thereafter, the compensation rate for 
permanent partial disability shall be modi- 
fied for claims arising on that date and after 
that date by the same percentage increase or 
decrease as the State average weekly wage. 
Injuries that are listed on a schedule of injuries 
shall be compensated according to the 
schedule and “nonscheduled injuries” shall 
be compensated as medical impairment ben- 
efits. When an injured worker sustains both, 
the losses shall be compensated accord- 
ingly—not combined. Benefits for mental 
or emotional stress shall not be coupled with 
those for scheduled or nonscheduled inju- 
ries. The mental impairment that is the basis 
of a claim shall have arisen primarily from 
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enforcement agencies in conducting patrols, reporting suspi- 
cious activities, or controlling traffic and crowds. 


the claimant’s then occupation and place of 
employment in order to be compensable. 
Mental impairment includes a disability aris- 
ing from an accidental physical injury that 
leads to a recognized permanent psychologi- 
cal disability. The 12-week limit on mental 
impairment shall not apply to the victim of 
a physical injury or occupational disease that 
causes neurological brain damage. 

Compensation benefits shall be reduced 
by 50 percent when an employee willfully 
misleads an employer concerning his or her 
physical ability to perform a job, and the 
employee is subsequently injured as a result 
of the physical ability about which the em- 
ployee willfully misled the employer. An 
injured employee’s nonmedical benefits 
shall be reduced by 50 percent when there is 
evidence that the employee was intoxicated 
or had nonmedically prescribed controlled 
substances in his or her system during work- 
ing hours. 


Delaware 


State employees who are injured as a result 
of their official duties, even if the employ- 
ees are off-duty and off the worksite, are 
now covered. The Workers’ Compensation 
Fund is recognized now as a party before 
the Workers’ Compensation Board, and as a 
party, it may appeal to the Superior Court 
for decisions granting reimbursement. Carri- 
ers must pay mileage reimbursement to in- 
jured workers who need to travel for doctor’s 
appointments or health care supplies. 

HAZMAT team members are now covered 
under workers’ compensation. The number 
of employees, who are both an officer and 
stockholder of a corporation, and who may 
elect to be exempted from workers’ compen- 
sation coverage was increased from 4 to 8. 

A medical examination required by an 
employer or insurance carrier shall no longer 
be referred to as an “Independent Medical 
Examination” or “IME.” 


Georgia 


The maximum weekly benefit for temporary 
total disability was increased from $325 to 
$350 and the minimum, from $32.50 to $35. 
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The maximum weekly benefit for tempo- 
rary partial disability was increased from 
$216.67 to $233.33. 

Burial expenses were increased from 
$5,000 to $7,500. 

The Board of Workers’ Compensation 
shall have the authority to review the self- 
insured status of an employer after a merger 
or acquisition involving an employer. 

Procedures were established for appoint- 
ing a temporary guardian for a minor or le- 
gally incompetent person. 


Idaho 


An insurer issuing a workers’ compensation 
insurance contract may include, as part of 
the contract, an option allowing a policy- 
holder to reimburse the insurer for compen- 
sation in amounts not to exceed $1,000 per 
claim. 

Workers’ compensation coverage ex- 
cludes a member of an employer’s family, 
including a grandchild or the spouse of a 
grandchild. 

For each workers’ compensation policy 
issued or renewed on or after July 1, 1999, a 
reduction in the premium may be granted if 
the insurer determines that the insured has 
established and maintains an alcohol and 
drug-free workplace program. 


indiana 


A school-to-work student is entitled to 
medical benefits and permanent partial im- 
pairment compensation if injured on the job. 
In case the student dies from the injury, 
death benefits in a lump-sum amount of 
$175,000 are payable to any dependents of 
the student. If the student has no depen- 
dents, the student’s parents will receive the 
death benefit, plus burial compensation. 


Louisiana 


The provision terminating temporary total 
disability benefits after 6 months, unless an 
extension was filed, was repealed. 

Upon extinguishment of the full faith and 
credit guarantee of the State, the Louisiana 
Workers’ Compensation Corporation shall 
comply with reserve requirements for a do- 
mestic mutual insurer. The Corporation shall 
seek the approval of the United States De- 
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partment of Labor by obtaining a rating of 
“A.” or better from A.M. Best, so that it can 
provide coverage under the United States 
Longshore and Harbor Workers Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Administrators of the workers’ compen- 
sation system will provide reasonable ac- 
cess to medical information for all parties in 
order to coordinate and manage the care for 
the injured worker and to facilitate his or her 
return to work. Administrators shall pro- 
vide a list of individuals who shall receive 
the injured workers’ medical information 
from the health care provider. 

In the determination of “wages” and the 
average weekly wage at the time of the acci- 
dent, no amount shall be included for any ben- 
efit or form of compensation which is not 
taxable to an employee for Federal income tax 
purposes. However, any amount withheld by 
the employer to fund any nontaxable or tax 
deferred benefit provided by the employer 
shall be included in the calculation of the 
employee’s wage and average weekly wage. 

A premium audit must be conducted 
within 4 months after an employer terminates 
participation in a group self-insurance fund. 

Workers’ compensation is the exclusive 
remedy when an employee of the State or a 
political subdivision incurs a compensable 
claim on the premises of another political 
subdivision that is required by law or coop- 
erative endeavor agreement to provide the 
employer with the premises or amenities of 
the workplace. 

The requirements and eligibility for an ad 
hoc officer to preside over a workers’ com- 
pensation adjudicatory hearing shall be the 
same as that for a workers’ compensation 
judge. 

An employee who is incarcerated, but is 
later found to be not guilty of felony crimi- 
nal charges or against whom all felony 
charges have been dismissed by the pros- 
ecutor shall have the prescriptive period for 
filing a claim, extended by the number of 
days he or she was incarcerated. 

When a political subdivision elects to 
provide workers’ compensation for its offi- 
cials, workers’ compensation becomes the 
exclusive remedy for any injury, illness, or 
disease incurred. 


Maine 


The Workers’ Compensation Board is to 
provide an interpreter for any employee 
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whose native language is not English, during 
all workers’ compensation proceedings be- 
fore the board or a hearing officer. The pro- 
vision was repealed that permitted compen- 
sation in a death claim to be reduced by one- 
half if the dependent is an alien residing out- 
side the United States. 

Persons engaged in harvesting forest prod- 
ucts are required to secure workers’ compen- 
sation coverage, unless employed by a pri- 
vate employer. An employee includes any 
person engaged in harvesting forest products, 
unless they meet the criteria for obtaining a 
certificate of independent status or a prede- 
termination of independent contractor status. 

The duration of benefits for partial dis- 
ability was extended from 260 weeks to 312 
weeks. A licensed chiropractor may provide 
a second opinion when the initial opinion 
was given by a chiropractor. Physicians, 
surgeons, and chiropractors conducting sec- 
ond-opinion examinations must have an ac- 
tive practice or have discontinued an active 
practice not more than 2 years before the 
date of the examination. 

An employer is required to report the av- 
erage weekly wages of an employee within 30 
days after the employer receives notice or has 
knowledge of a claim for compensation. An 
employer is liable to pay a civil penalty of up 
to $10,000 or an amount equal to 108 percent 
of the premium that should have been paid 
during the period the employer failed to se- 
cure coverage, whichever is larger. 


Maryland 


A paid law enforcement employee of the 
Department of Natural Resources is pre- 
sumed to have a compensable occupational 
disease, suffered in the line of duty, if the 
employee is suffering from lyme disease and 
was not suffering from the disease before 
the assignment to an outdoor wooded envi- 
ronment. 

For an employee with permanent partial 
disability, arising from an event occurring on 
or after January 1, 2000, and lasting for less 
than 75 weeks, the compensation shall be 
paid by the employee’s employer or its in- 
surer, equal to one-third of the average 
weekly wage of the employee, but not ex- 
ceeding $114 per week. 

A volunteer police officer in Frederick 
County is considered a covered employee 
and eligible for medical benefits under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 


Montana 


The posting of managed care or preferred 
provider requirements in the workplace 
on bulletin boards, in personnel policies, 
in company manuals, or by other general 
or broadcast means does not constitute 
individual written notice. To constitute 
individual written notice, such informa- 
tion must be provided to the worker in 
written form by mail or in person. The 
notice must advise the worker of his or 
her right to choose the initial treating 
physician. 

Exclusive jurisdiction over compensa- 
tion and benefit issues was transferred from 
the Department of Labor and Industry to 
the Workers’ Compensation Court. The 
Department of Public Health and Human 
Services shall provide workers’ compensa- 
tion coverage for participants in the Fami- 
lies Achieving Independence in Montana 
project who are placed at public or private 
worksites. Premiums and benefits must be 
based upon the wage that a probationary 
employee is paid for work of a similar na- 
ture at the assigned worksite. 

Beginning July 1, 2000, an insurer or a 
third-party administrator who submitted 50 
or more “first reports of injury” to the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry in the pre- 
ceding calendar year shall submit the reports, 
and any other reports related to the reported 
claims, electronically in a nationally recog- 
nized format. 

The Uninsured Employers’ Fund now 
pays the costs of investigating and prose- 
cuting workers’ compensation fraud and the 
expenses incurred by the department in ad- 
ministering the fund. 

Burial expenses were increased from 
$1,400 to $4,000. 


Nebraska 


The waiting period has changed from the 
“first seven calendar days after disability 
begins” to the “first seven calendar days of 
disability.” 

If an employer fails to secure the re- 
quired payment of workers’ compensa- 
tion, the Workers’ Compensation Court 
may order such employer to pay a pen- 
alty of not more than $1,000 for each vio- 
lation. Each day of noncompliance con- 


stitutes a separate violation. 


Nevada 


An insurance company now may provide 
industrial insurance, as a part of a 
homeowner’s policy of insurance, to a per- 
son who employs a domestic worker for the 
term of that worker’s employment. A “do- 
mestic worker’ is a person who is engaged 
exclusively in household or domestic service, 
performed inside or outside of a person’s 
residence. The term includes a cook, house- 
keeper, maid, companion, babysitter, chauf- 
feur, or gardener. 

If the injured employee is not satisfied with 
the first physician or chiropractor he or she 
chooses in a managed care facility, he or she 
may make an alternative choice of physician 
or chiropractor if the choice is made within 90 
days of the injury. To determine the necessity 
of treatment, for which authorization for pay- 
ment has been denied, a hearing officer may 
refer the employee to a physician or chiro- 
practor who has demonstrated special com- 
petence to treat the particular medical condi- 
tion of the employee. 

If a physician or chiropractor, selected 
to make a second determination, finds a 
higher percentage of disability than the 
first physician or chiropractor, the in- 
jured employee may request a hearing 
officer or appeals officer to order the in- 
surer to reimburse the employee for the 
second examination. The length of time 
that an employee may receive vocational 
rehabilitation assistance, in certain cir- 
cumstances, was expanded from 90 days 
to 6 months from the date the employee 
was notified that he or she was eligible 
for job placement assistance. Vocational 
rehabilitation services may be offered out 
of State to an injured employee who lives 
within 50 miles from any border of this 
State, or who was temporarily employed 
in this State. If the administrator deter- 
mines that an insurer, organization for 
managed care, health care provider, third- 
party administrator, or employer has, 
through fraud, coercion, duress, or undue 
influence, committed certain violations 
against a claimant, the administrator shall 
order the party to pay a benefit penalty 
that is not less that $5,000 and not greater 
than $25,000. Formerly, such penalty was 
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an amount equal to 50 percent of the com- 
pensation due or $10,000, whichever was 
less. 


New Mexico 


Effective January 1, 2000, an injured worker 
shall receive 66-2/3 percent of his or her av- 
erage weekly wage, not to exceed a maxi- 
mum compensation of 100 percent of the 
State’s average weekly wage. 

The funeral allowance was increased from 
$3,000 to $7,500. 


New Hampshire 


The Commissioner of Labor shall review a 
managed care program at least once every 5 
years, following initial review, to ensure 
that the program continues to comply with 
required standards. If the commissioner 
determines that a managed care program 
failed to comply with required standards, 
the commissioner may assess a penalty of 
not more than $100 for each violation. 


New York 


The New York Black Car Operators’ Injury 
Compensation Fund was established to pro- 
vide benefits to black car operators. 


North Carolina 


The definition of “managed care organiza- 
tion” was extended to mean a preferred pro- 
vider benefit plan of an insurance company, 
hospital, or medical service corporation in 
which utilization review or quality manage- 
ment programs are used to manage the pro- 
vision of health care services and benefits. 

The term “employee” includes members 
of the National Guard and State Guard while 
they are on State active duty under orders of 
the Governor. 

The provision requiring the Industrial 
Commission to adopt rules governing meth- 
ods of communication between an employer 
and medical care providers was repealed. 


North Dakota 
Maximum burial expenses were increased 


from $5,000 to $6,500. The lump-sum pay- 
ment to the decedent’s spouse or the guard- 
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ian of the children of the decedent was in- 
creased from $600 to $1,200, and the lump- 
sum payment to each dependent child was 
increased from $200 to $400. The Workers’ 
Compensation Bureau may now grant 
scholarships to injured workers when deter- 
mined to be beneficial and appropriate due 
to exceptional circumstances. 

The bureau shall create and operate work 
safety and loss prevention programs to pro- 
tect the health of covered employees and the 
financial integrity of the fund, including pro- 
grams promoting safety practices by employ- 
ers and employees through education, train- 
ing consultations, grants, or incentives. 

The office of independent review replaces 
the workers’ adviser program in assisting in- 
jured workers who have been aggrieved by a 
decision on their claim made by the bureau. 

The sole exception to an employer’s im- 
munity from civil liability is an action for an 
injury to an employee caused by an 
employer’s intentional act, done with the 
conscious purpose of inflicting the injury. If 
the premium due exceeds $500, the penalty 
for willful failure to secure coverage is a class 
C felony. Money in the workers’ compen- 
sation fund is appropriated on a continuing 
basis for payment of costs associated with 
identifying, preventing, and investigating 
employer or provider fraud. 

The method for calculating the average 
weekly wage for seasonal employment dur- 
ing the first 28 days of disability was revised. 
The term “employee” means a person who 
performs hazardous employment for another 
in exchange for remuneration. This does not 
apply if the person is working as an indepen- 
dent contractor. 

The term “child” means any legitimate 
child, stepchild, adopted child, foster child, 
or acknowledged illegitimate child. 

Before the effective date of any adoption 
of, or change to a fee schedule, the bureau 
shall hold a public hearing. A managed care 
program shall now include utilization review 
and bill review. 

An injured employee is eligible for an 
evaluation of permanent impairment only 
when all conditions caused by the compens- 
able injury have reached maximum medical 
improvement. The permanent impairment 
rating schedule was revised. The decision of 
an independent doctor or doctors chosen to 
rate the degree of permanent impairment is 
presumptive evidence, which can only be re- 
butted by clear and convincing evidence. 
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The maximum for temporary total and 
permanent total disability benefits was in- 
creased from 100 percent to 110 percent of 
the State average weekly wage. The length 
of time a claimant must receive permanent 
total disability benefits or death benefits 
before being eligible for supplementary ben- 
efits was decreased from 10 years to 7 
years. 


Ohio 


Information contained in a vendor’s applica- 
tion (for certification in the health partner- 
ship program) and other information furnished 
to the bureau by a vendor (to obtain certifica- 
tion or to comply with performance and fi- 
nancial auditing requirements established by 
the administrator) is for the bureau’s use ex- 
clusively; not open to the public. 


Oklahoma 


A State entity is not required to obtain work- 
ers’ compensation insurance coverage from 
the State Insurance Fund if the entity can 
obtain coverage at the same cost or at a lower 
cost from another insurance carrier licensed 
in the State. 

The Special Indemnity Fund was re- 
named the Multiple Injury Trust Fund. 


Oregon 


When the medically stationary date in a dis- 
abling claim is established by the insurer or 
self-insured employer and is not based on 
the findings of the attending physician, the 
insurer or self-insured employer is respon- 
sible for reimbursement to affected medical 
service providers for otherwise compens- 
able services rendered until the insurer or self- 
insured employer provides the attending phy- 
sician with a written notice explaining the 
worker’s medically stationary status. 

The lump-sum final payment that a sur- 
viving spouse receives, upon remarriage, was 
increased to 36 times (previously 24 times) 
the monthly benefit. If a deceased worker is 
survived by a spouse, monthly benefits also 
shall be paid in an amount equal to 4.35 times 
25 percent of the average weekly wage for 
each child of the deceased who is not substan- 
tially dependent on the spouse for support, 
until the child becomes 18 years of age. 

As part of a collective bargaining agree- 
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ment, an employer or groups of employers in 
the construction industry and a union (as the 
certified exclusive bargaining representative), 
may establish an alternative dispute resolu- 
tion system. Such a system can govern dis- 
putes in the areas of employer liability, com- 
pensation, and use of medical service provid- 
ers. To qualify for the system, the employer 
or groups of employers must meet certain 
fiscal requirements. 

The insurer or self-insured employer shall 
close the worker’s claim and determine the 
extent of the worker’s permanent disability 
when the worker has become medically sta- 
tionary and there is sufficient information to 
determine permanent impairment. The claim 
cannot be closed however, if the worker is 
enrolled and actively engaged in training. 

The provision requiring the director to 
establish utilization and treatment stan- 
dards for all medical services was repealed. 
A new funding and disbursement method 
was established to reimburse not-for-profit 
rehabilitation facilities. 

In calculating permanent partial disability 
benefits, for injuries occurring between Janu- 
ary 1, 2000 and December 31, 2004, the 
worker shall receive $511.29 for each degree 
of disability. A worker may continue to re- 
ceive treatment from the attending physician 
under an expired or terminated managed care 
organization contract if the physician agrees 
to comply with the rules, terms, and condi- 
tions regarding services performed under any 
subsequent managed care organization con- 
tract to which the worker is subject. 


Rhode Island 


Any person who, on or after January 1, 
1999, is an employee and becomes a cor- 
porate officer shall remain an employee, and 
is covered by workers’ compensation, un- 
less and until coverage is waived. 


South Dakota 


An employer is civilly liable for wrongfully 
discharging an employee if the employer ter- 
minates an employee in retaliation for filing a 
lawful workers’ compensation claim. The 
burden of proof is on the employee to prove 
the dismissal was in retaliation for filing a 
workers’ compensation claim. If an employee 
who has previously sustained an injury, or 
suffers from a preexisting condition, receives 


a subsequent compensable injury, the current 
employer shall pay all medical and hospital 
expenses and compensation. 

For an injury to be compensable, the em- 
ployment or employment related activities 
must have been a major contributing cause of 
the disabling condition. The term “injury” 
does not include a mental injury arising from 
emotional, mental, or nonphysical stress or 
stimuli. A written report of injury must now 
be filed with the Department of Labor within 
7 days instead of the previous 10-day limit. 
For cases in which benefits have been paid, 
any claim for additional compensation must 
be filed within 3 years from the date of the 
last payment of benefits. The right to com- 
pensation is forever barred if no medical treat- 
ment has been obtained within 7 years after 
the employee files the first injury report. 


Tennessee 


Psychological treatment is now allowed as 
part of medical care if rendered by a psy- 
chologist and upon referral by a physician. 

The Department of Labor is now required 
to produce, no later than December 31, of 
each year, a report listing the names of each 
covered employer that failed to provide 
workers’ compensation coverage or those 
who qualify as a self-insured employer dur- 
ing the State’s preceding fiscal year. The pro- 
cedures for pursuing an appeal, in case of a 
dispute over or failure to agree upon com- 
pensation, were significantly revised. 

In addition to ordering the payment of 
benefits, a workers’ compensation special- 
ist also may order the retroactive payment 
of benefits if appropriate. 

Maximum burial expenses were increased 
from $4,500 to $7,500. The lump-sum 
amount paid to the estate of an employee 
who leaves no dependents, was increased from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 


Texas 


Maximum burial expenses were increased 
from $2,500 to $6,000. 

An insurance company shall offer employ- 
ees, entitled to the payment of benefits for a 
period of sufficient duration, the option of 
receiving the payments by electronic funds 
transfer. 

On or after the second anniversary of the 
date the Workers’ Compensation Commis- 


sion makes the initial award of supplemental 
income benefits, an insurance carrier may not 
require an employee, who is receiving supple- 
mental income benefits, to submit to a medi- 
cal examination more than annually if, in the 
preceding year, the employee’s medical con- 
dition resulting from the compensable injury 
has not improved sufficiently to allow the 
employee to return to work. 

An employee may elect to use all or any 
number of weeks of accrued annual leave after 
his or her accrued sick leave is exhausted. If an 
employee elects to use annual leave, the em- 
ployee is not entitled to income benefits un- 
der this chapter until the elected number of 
weeks of leave have been exhausted. 

An employee is not entitled to tempo- 
rary income benefits, and an insurance car- 
rier may suspend the payment of such ben- 
efits, during and for a period in which the 
employee fails to submit to an examination. 
If the report of a doctor, selected by an in- 
surance carrier, indicates that an employee 
can return to work immediately or has 
reached maximum medical improvement, the 
insurance carrier may suspend or reduce the 
payment of temporary income benefits on 
the 14" day after the date on which the in- 
surance carrier files a notice of suspension 
with the commission. The commission will 
then hold an expedited benefit review con- 
ference. 

The commission shall establish require- 
ments for agreements under which income 
benefits, including death benefits, may be 
paid monthly. 

The commission shall implement a pro- 
gram to encourage employers and doctors to 
discuss the availability of modified duty to 
encourage the safe and more timely return to 
work of injured employees. 

A person who performs volunteer ser- 
vices for the State in a disaster or in sched- 
uled emergency response training under the 
direction of an officer or employee of the 
State is entitled to medical benefits for an 
injury sustained in the course of providing 
those services. 


Utah 


A rebuttable presumption was created which 
pertains to intoxication and workplace in- 
jury. The major contributing cause of an 
employee’s injury is intoxication if it is 
shown, by a chemical test, that the employee 
has, in his or her system, any amount of an 
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illegal substance or drugs in excess of the 
prescribed therapeutic amounts, or has a 
blood or breath alcohol concentration of .08 
grams or greater. 

The Olympic Volunteer Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act was enacted to provide cov- 
erage for volunteers who work for the orga- 
nizing committee, or who prepare, host, or 
operate the Olympic Winter Games of 2002 
and Paralympic Winter Games of 2002. 


Vermont 


An employer shall establish direct billing and 
payment procedures and develop notification 
procedures as necessary to cover medically 
necessary prescription medications for 
chronically injured employees. The definition 
of injury was expanded to include occupa- 
tional diseases. An individual who performs 
services as a real estate broker or real estate 
salesperson is not considered an “employee.” 
In the case of occupational disease, if the 
date of injurious exposure occurs after the 
employee has ceased all employment, the 
employee shall be entitled to reasonable and 
necessary medical treatment necessitated by 
the injury. The employee also shall be en- 
titled to permanent partial or permanent to- 
tal disability compensation based on his or 
her average weekly wage at the time of the 
last work-related exposure. A claim for oc- 
cupational disease shall be made within 2 
years of the date the occupational disease is 
reasonably discoverable and apparent. 


Virginia 


The Virginia Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission is authorized to hear and pass upon 
all claims filed pursuant to the Virginia 
Birth-Related Neurological Injury Compen- 
sation Act. The presumption as to death or 
disability from respiratory disease, hyper- 
tension, or heart disease was extended to 
Virginia Marine Patrol officers, Capitol 
Police officers, and game wardens who are 
full-time sworn members of the enforce- 
ment division of the Department of Game 
and Inland Fisheries. 

If an employee has an injury which may 
be treated within the scope of practice for a 
chiropractor, then the employer or insurer 
may include chiropractors on the panel of 
physicians available to treat the injured 
worker. 
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The penalty for late payment can be 
waived if the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission finds that any required payment has 
been made as promptly as practicable and 
there is good cause outside the control of the 
employer for the delay. In the case of a self- 
insured employer, a late payment can be 
waived if the employer has issued the required 
payment to the employee as a part of the next 
regular payroll after the payment becomes 
due. 

The definition of “employee” now in- 
cludes volunteer firefighters when engaged 
in firefighting activities under the super- 
vision and control of the Department of 
Forestry. 

Liability for compensation may not be 
imposed against any person who was en- 
gaged in the property management business 
on behalf of the owners of such property. 


Washington 


Vocational rehabilitation may now include 
the cost of books, tuition, fees, supplies, 
equipment, child or dependent care, and 
other necessary expenses, not to exceed 
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$4,000 in any 52-week period. 

Whenever the Department of Labor and 
Industries or self-insurer fails to pay ben- 
efits because of clerical error, mistaken 
identity, or innocent misrepresentation, the 
recipient may request an adjustment of ben- 
efits within 1 year from the date of the in- 
correct payment. 

The time limit for demanding or ordering 
the repayment or recoupment of benefits 
was extended from 1 year to 3 years of the 
discovery of the fraud. 

If an injured employee dies before re- 
ceiving any compensation due, and leaves 
no surviving spouse or children, the award 
or amount of the monthly payment shall be 
paid by the department or self-insurer and 
distributed consistent with the terms of the 
decedent’s will. If the decedent dies intes- 
tate, the funds shall be dispersed consis- 
tent with the legal requirements for distri- 
bution of real and personal estate. If death 
results from the injury or occupational dis- 
ease and the deceased leaves no beneficia- 
ries, a self-insurer shall pay into the supple- 
mental pension fund the sum of $10,000, 
less any amount that the self-insurer paid 
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as payment due for the period of time be- 
fore the worker’s death. 


West Virginia 


A claimant must be suffering from 40 per- 
cent of his or her body’s medical impair- 
ment in order to be entitled to a rebuttable 
presumption of permanent total disability. 
The previous degree of medical impairment 
was 50 percent. 


Wyoming 


Firefighters are covered while fighting fires, 
performing rescue work, participating in a 
hazardous material response, or responding 
to any other situation in which the health 
and safety of the public is at risk. 

An advanced practitioner of nursing now 
is included in the definition of “health care 
provider.” 

Workers’ compensation coverage now is 
provided to volunteers assisting law en- 
forcement agencies in conducting patrols, 
reporting suspicious activities, or control- 
ling traffic and crowds. @ 


Unemployment Insurance La 


Changes in unemployment 
insurance legislation in 1999 


At the Federal level, enactments dealt with trade adjustment 
assistance and with the tax treatment of employer-provided 
educational assistance; some States addressed issues such as 
Job loss associated with avoiding domestic abuse 

and the conditions under which wage information 

gathered for the program could be released to third parties 
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eral-State unemployment compensation program. Public 

w 106-113, Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2000, re- 
authorizes programs under the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Act and the North American Transitional Assistance Act through 
September 30, 2001. In order to receive allowances under these 
Acts, individuals must have been entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation during a specified period and must have exhausted 
all rights to such benefits, along with other conditions. The 
Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999 
(P.L.106—170) extends the exclusion from the definition of 
wages for Federal unemployment tax purposes of employer- 
provided educational assistance for undergraduates. The pro- 
vision is effective with respect to courses beginning after 
May 31, 2000, and before January 1, 2002. This Act also al- 
lows States the option of permitting domestic service employ- 
ers to file annual, rather than quarterly, wage reports re- 
quired under section 1137 of the Social Security Act, thereby 


S= Federal enactments during 1999 affected the Fed- 


Robert Kenyon, Jr. is an unemployment insurance program 
specialist in the Division of Legislation, Office of Income Sup- 
port, Office of Workforce Security, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


aligning the reporting of wages with the payment of in- 
come taxes for certain employers. Section 1137 provides 
for an income and eligibility verification system for certain 
federally funded public benefits. The provision is effective 
upon enactment. 

The States made few significant changes to their unem- 
ployment insurance laws during 1999. Three States—Dela- 
ware, Georgia, and Florida—increased their maximum weekly 
benefit amounts through 1999 legislation; in some other 
States, the weekly benefit amounts increase automatically. 
Maine will increase its taxable wage base on January 1, 2000. 
Three States—New York, Colorado, and Wyoming—have 
made an exception to the voluntary quit provision for a sepa- 
ration from work caused by domestic abuse. Several States 
enacted provisions addressing Reed Act distributions for fis- 
cal years 1999, 2000, and 2001.' Four States—lIllinois, Indiana, 
Oregon, and Florida—now allow administrators of the unem- 
ployment insurance program to disclose an individual’s wage 
information to his or her creditors, upon the individual’s writ- 
ten consent. 

Following is a summary of some significant changes in 
State unemployment insurance laws during 1999. 
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Arizona 


Benefits. The definition of “unem- 
ployed” is changed to require that the rea- 
son for less than full-time work be without 
fault of the individual. 


Arkansas 


Administration. Reed Act funds credited 
with respect to Federal fiscal year 1999 may 
be used for the purpose of construction and 
improvement of buildings, rent or lease 
costs, acquisition of land, or for the pay- 
ment of salaries and related benefits of local 
office staff. Monies credited with respect to 
Federal fiscal years 2000 and 2001 shall be 
used solely for administration of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, or as oth- 
erwise prescribed in the Social Security Act, 
as amended. The amount that a counsel or 
agent can charge or receive for services ren- 
dered at an administrative appeal was raised 
from $250 to $500. The Director of Em- 
ployment Security is now required to es- 
tablish safeguards protecting confidential 
information that is disclosed for purposes 
appropriate to the Department of Employ- 
ment Security’s operation. 


Benefits. An in-person hearing must be 
granted, upon the request of an interested 
party, in an intrastate claim for which the 
Board of Review directs that additional evi- 
dence be taken. Individuals owing overpay- 
ment of benefits are made subject to intercept 
of State income tax refunds. The 50-per- 
cent restriction on the amount of benefits 
that may be used to repay overpayments is 
eliminated, effective July 1, 1999. Unem- 
ployment benefits are now subject to In- 
ternal Revenue Service (IRS) tax levies, so 
long as the State has an agreement with the 
IRS that provides for the payment of all ad- 
ministrative costs associated with process- 
ing the levies. The provision that excluded 
services performed for a community pro- 
gram licensed by the Division of Develop- 
mental Disabilities from the between terms 
denial was repealed. The length of time that 
an individual on layoff is exempt from reg- 
istering for work is increased from 8 weeks 
to 10 weeks. The standard for misconduct 
is amended so that willful violation of em- 
ployer safety rules or customs must be a 
violation of “bona fide” rules or customs in 
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order for it to disqualify an individual from 
receiving benefits. “Persons” is added to the 
list of individuals that may be affected by the 
behavior in order for it to be disqualifying. 


Coverage. Excluded from the definition of 
employment are: services performed in the 
employ of a governmental entity as an elec- 
tion official or election worker, if the amount 
of remuneration received during the calendar 
year is less than $1,000 (beginning January 
1, 1999); and services performed by a per- 
son committed to a penal institution (begin- 
ning July 1, 1999). 


Financing. An additional 2-percent con- 
tribution assessment is assigned to employ- 
ers with a 6-percent contribution rate for 
the 2 preceding calendar years and a nega- 
tive balance in both of 2 preceding computa- 
tion years. The assessment is increased from 
2 percent to 4 percent for employers that 
have been assigned the additional contribu- 
tion assessment for 2 consecutive years if 
they have a negative balance in 2 or more of 
the 3 preceding computation periods. 


California 


Benefits. The period during which indi- 
viduals out of work due to freezing condi- 
tions in December 1998 can file claims for 
benefits is extended from August 8, 1999, to 
July 31, 2000. An individual shall receive 
weekly benefits under the special programs 
equal to the weekly benefit amount less the 
amount of wages in excess of $200, after 
serving a 1-week waiting period. The weekly 
benefit amount shall be rounded up to the 
next dollar amount. 


Colorado 


Benefits. Anindividual may now be required 
to provide a written medical statement, is- 
sued by a licensed physician, addressing 
his or her health matters if the individual 
left employment for health reasons. An eli- 
gibility condition is added that provides 
that an individual is eligible to receive ben- 
efits if he or she is not absent from work 
due to an authorized and approved volun- 
tary leave of absence. Provided certain con- 
ditions are met, an individual may be 
awarded benefits if he or she left employ- 
ment because of domestic abuse. The strike 
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provisions are modified to provide that in- 
dividuals unemployed due to an offensive 
lockout are eligible for benefits and that in- 
dividuals unemployed due to a defensive 
lockout are ineligible for benefits. “Offen- 
sive lockout” is now defined as any lockout 
other than a defensive lockout. Definitions 
also are implemented for “coordinated bar- 
gaining,” “lockout,” “multi employer bar- 
gaining unit,” and “strike or labor dispute.” 
The qualifying requirement for benefits is 
changed from earnings equal to 40 times the 
weekly benefit amount to earnings of 
$2,500 or 40 times the weekly benefit 
amount, whichever is greater. 


Financing. The employer is now not 
charged for benefits paid to the claimant if 
the claimant’s separation is due to domes- 
tic abuse. The distribution of the surcharge 
tax is changed from 80 percent to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund and 20 per- 
cent to the unemployment support fund to 
50 percent to each fund. Beginning in calen- 
dar year 2000, determination of the sur- 
charge tax changes from a computation 
based on benefits ineffectively charged toa 
fixed rate of 0.22 percent; the distribution 
remains 50 percent to each fund. The law 
now makes clear that monies collected 
through the surcharge tax allocated to the 
employment support fund will be used to 
offset funding deficits for program admin- 
istration, including information technology 
initiatives. The provision that reduced 
funds available to the employment support 
fund if Reed Act monies are appropriated 
is deleted. 


Connecticut 


Benefits. The per-week dependency al- 
lowance per dependent is increased from 
$10 to $15. The dependency allowance cap 
is increased from 50 percent to 100 percent 
of the claimant’s weekly benefit rate, but 
the provision retains the five-dependent 
limit. Individuals who leave work in order 
to protect themselves, or children residing 
with them, from domestic violence, and 
who have made a reasonable effort to keep 
their employment, will be eligible to receive 
unemployment insurance benefits. No 
charge shall apply to the employer’s ac- 
count for benefits paid to an employee who 
quit to escape domestic violence. 


Delaware 


Benefits. The order in which payments on 
account are applied to a fraud overpayment 
debt is changed; payments will be applied 
first to principal, then to accrued interest. 
If the balance in the trust fund account is 
greater than or equal to $250 million, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount increases 
from $300 to $315 for all new claimants 
establishing a benefit year on or after July 
1, 1999. 


Financing. Established is anew supplemen- 
tal assistance rate table that provides for a 
rate of 0.3 percent when the State’s trust 
fund account balance is equal to or greater 
than $250 million. Previously, the minimum 
supplemental assistance rate was 0.5 per- 
cent when the balance was equal to or 
greater than $215 million. 


Florida 


Administration. The State is now required 
to provide creditors secured electronic access 
to employer-provided information relating to 
quarterly wage reports. Creditors and con- 
sumer reporting agencies must safeguard the 
confidentiality of the information, and may 
only use it to support a single consumer trans- 
action. If the confidentiality agreement be- 
tween the consumer reporting agencies and 
creditors and the Department of Labor and 
Employment Security is violated, the con- 
tract will be terminated. Any revenues gener- 
ated by such a contract will be used to fund 
the entire cost of providing access to the in- 
formation. All start-up and development 
costs will be paid to the department before 
any such wage and employment history in- 
formation is released. 


Benefits. The termination date for the 
Florida Training Investment Program is ex- 
tended through June 30, 2002. Under this 
program, dislocated workers will no longer 
receive benefits after that date. The “volun- 
tary quit without good cause” provision is 
amended to clarify that work means full- 
time, part-time, or temporary work. 

The weekly benefit amount increases 
from $250 to $275. For the period January 
1, 2000, through December 31, 2000, the 
additional 5 percent of the weekly benefit 
amount that is added for the first 8 weeks 


increases the weekly benefit amount from 
$262 to $288. The maximum benefit en- 
titlement rises from $6,550 to $7,150. Be- 
ginning January 1, 2000, through Decem- 
ber 31, 2000, the additional 5 percent added 
to the weekly benefit amount for the first 8 
payable weeks increases the maximum ben- 
efit entitlement from $6,596 to $7,254. 


Financing. The 0.5-percent rate reduction 
applicable to certain employers’ assigned tax 
rates is extended through calendar year 2000. 


Georgia 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from $244 to $264, effec- 
tive July 1, 1999; to $274, effective July 1, 
2000; and to $284, effective on and after 
July 1, 2001. On or after January 1, 2000, 
weekly benefit amount increases shall not 
be in effect when the statewide reserve ratio 
is 1.25 percent or less. 


Financing. The reduced contribution rate 
for employers implementing a drug-free work- 
place is eliminated, thereby resolving a con- 
formity issue. The effective dates of new- 
employer contribution rates are changed, and 
anew rate (2.62 percent) is established. Rates 
are as follows: a 2.64-percent rate in effect 
from April 1, 1987, to December 31, 1999 
(instead of until June 30, 2001); a 2.62-per- 
cent rate (new rate) in effect from January 1, 
2000, to December 31, 2005; and a 2.7-per- 
cent rate after December 31, 2005 (instead of 
after June 30, 2001). Effective dates on exist- 
ing rate tables are changed as follows: April 1, 
1987, to December 31, 1999, instead of until 
June 30, 2001; and after December 31, 2005, 
instead of after June 30, 2001. A new rate 
table is established for the period January 1, 
2000, to December 31, 2005, effectively re- 
ducing rates: those for positive-balance em- 
ployers now range from 0.025 percent to 2.110 
percent (was 0.04 percent to 2.125 percent); 
those for negative-balance employers now 
range from 2.15 percent to 5.4 percent (was 
2.16 percent to 5.4 percent). 

Contribution rates for experience-rated 
employers are now limited to 1.0 percent of 
statutory contribution rates for January 1, 
2000, to December 31, 2004. However, if the 
statewide reserve ratio reaches 1.25 or less 
for the period, that limitation shall become 
null and void and the rate table become effec- 
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tive. The Governor is authorized to suspend 
any portion of this rate reduction if “in the 
best interests of the State of Georgia.” When, 
for the period on or after January 1, 2000, the 
statewide reserve ratio is 2.4 percent or more 
for any calendar year, contribution rates shall 
be reduced by 25 or SO percent; when the 
reserve ratio is less than 1.7 percent, contri- 
bution rates shall increase by 25, 50, 75, or 
100 percent, depending on the actual reserve 
ratio. 

The rate of administrative assessment is 
increased from 0.06 percent to 0.08 percent, 
effective January 1, 2000, through December 
31, 2005. The expiration date of the adminis- 
trative assessment is extended from June 30, 
2001, to December 31, 2005. Nonprofit and 
governmental entities and those assigned the 
minimum positive reserve rate or the maxi- 
mum deficit reserve rate are exempted from 
the administrative assessment. 


Idaho 


Administration. Reed Act distributions 
with respect to excesses in Federal fiscal 
years 1999, 2000, and 2001 shall be used 
only for purposes of unemployment com- 
pensation administration, and are not sub- 
ject to appropriation by the legislature. 


Benefits. The law now specifies the eligi- 
bility conditions for an individual who 
works for a staffing service and who has 
signed a written statement concerning the 
notification requirements following comple- 
tion or termination of an assignment. “Staff- 
ing services” are defined as any person who 
assigns individuals to work for its custom- 
ers and includes, but is not limited to, pro- 
fessional employers and the employers of 
temporary employees. 


Illinois 


Administration. Effective January 1, 2000, 
the law permits the disclosure of information 
to an individual or an agent of the individual 
showing the amount of benefits the individual 
received during the 18 months prior to the 
date of request. Reed Act provisions are 
amended to conform with Federal Law in 
terms of State requisition and expenditure. 


Benefits. Consistent with the changes in 
the taxable wage base, the standard average 
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weekly wage (used for determining the 
weekly benefit amount) is set at $600 for 
benefit year 2004 (was previously $524 for 
2000). Effective January 1, 2000, an indi- 
vidual may not be denied benefits for giving 
false statements or for failure to disclose 
information if the previous benefits are be- 
ing recouped or recovered. 


Financing. The current taxable wage base 
of $9,000 is extended through calendar year 
2003 (was previously 1999). In the year 
2004 (previously 2000 only), the wage base 
is $10,000 and returns to $9,000 in 2005 
and thereafter. 


Indiana 


Administration. The law now permits the 
disclosure of employee wage record informa- 
tion to creditors on the basis of written in- 
formed consent of the individual to which the 
information pertains. The creditor must re- 
tain the consent for at least 3 years or, if less, 
for the length of the loan. The period that 
reimbursing employers have to pay monthly 
bills is reduced by 1 day. 

The commissioner of the unemployment 
insurance program may now release informa- 
tion obtained from any person in the adminis- 
tration of the Indiana Employment and Train- 
ing Services Act, and the records of the de- 
partment relating to the unemployment tax or 
the payment of benefits, to the department of 
State revenue or to State or local law enforce- 
ment agencies only if there is an agreement 
that the information will be kept confidential 
and used for legitimate governmental pur- 
poses. Employees of the aforementioned 
agencies who recklessly violate the provision 
are subject to criminal penalties. 


lowa 


Administration. The number of days dur- 
ing which a successor employer may make 
an application of approval with the depart- 
ment in regards to the partial transfer of a 
business with respect to the predecessor’s 
payrolls, contributions, accounts, and con- 
tribution rates is changed from 60 to 90 
days. Reed Act distributions with respect 
to excesses in Federal fiscal years 1999, 
2000, and 2001 shall be used only for pur- 
poses of unemployment compensation 
administration. 
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Louisiana 


Administration. Reed Act distributions 
with respect to excesses in Federal fiscal 
years 1999, 2000, and 2001 shall be used 
only for purposes of unemployment com- 
pensation administration, and are not sub- 
ject to appropriation by the legislature. 
The type of property that a notice of 
assessment covers is changed from real or 
personal to movable or immovable. A notice 
of assessment will not affect liens, privi- 
leges, chattel mortgages, and security inter- 
ests under the Louisiana Commercial Laws. 
The filing of an assessment notice, however, 
must be sufficient to cover all unpaid contri- 
butions, interest, and penalties that may ac- 
crue after the filing. The employer’s prop- 
erty will be subject to seizure and sale for 
payment of such contributions, interest, and 
penalties according to the rank of the lien, 
privilege, security interest, and mortgage. 


Maine 


Administration. The process for claims fil- 
ing is amended to require an employer to 
issue, with a few exceptions, a completed 
partial unemployment claim form to each of 
its employees (those who are customarily 
employed full-time) whose hours have been 
reduced below full-time hours during a week 
due to lack of work, or who are given no 
work for a week due to a lack of work, and 
who are still employed with the employer. 
The partial unemployment claim forms for 
a week must be provided no later than the 
day on which the payroll is available to em- 
ployees. An employer that fails to provide 
forms to its employees shall be fined $25 
per day per form for each day the form is 
late. If no work is given to employees for 2 
or more consecutive weeks, the Director of 
Unemployment Compensation may autho- 
rize the use of the partial unemployment 
claim form. 


Coverage. The definition of employment 
now excludes services performed as an au- 
thor of a publisher under certain circum- 
stances and if the employment is not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


Financing. Any business that is purchased 
free and clear of liens through bankruptcy 
will be assigned the State average contribu- 
tion rate, if the contribution rate for the 
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predecessor business is greater than the 
State average contribution rate. Otherwise, 
the successor business assumes the pre- 
decessor’s experience rating. 

The taxable wage base rises from $7,000 
to $12,000, effective January 1, 2000. Also 
effective on that date, the definition of “‘re- 
serve multiple” is changed from the current 
fund reserve ratio as a multiple of the com- 
posite cost rate to the current fund reserve 
ratio as a multiple of the average benefit cost 
rate, An array system is established for deter- 
mining tax rates, based on employers’ reserve 
ratios and taxable payrolls, with a phasing in 
of experience factors. The State commissioner 
of the unemployment insurance program will 
now determine the contribution rates effec- 
tive for a rate year by multiplying the prede- 
termined yield (the ratio of total wages to tax- 
able wages for the preceding calendar year, 
multiplied by the planned yield) by the expe- 
rience factors for each employer contribution 
category. The new-employer rate is changed 
from the average contribution rate to 1 per- 
cent or a predetermined yield, whichever is 


greater. 


Maryland 


Administration. The Self Employment 
Assistance (SEA) program is extended through 
June 1, 2000. 


Massachusetts 


Administration. Reed Act distributions 
with respect to Federal fiscal years 1999, 
2000, and 2001 shall be used only for pur- 
poses of unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. 


Mississippi 


Benefits. A waiver for the 1-week waiting 
period is provided in the event that the Presi- 
dent of the United States declares a major 
disaster. The benefits paid for the waiver of 
the 1-week waiting period are nonchargeable 
to the employer. 


Montana 


Administration. The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice is permitted to tax unemployment ben- 
efits under certain conditions. The offset 


provision is amended to permit 100-percent 
(rather than only 50-percent) offset of the 
weekly benefit amount in cases of theft or 
fraud. 


Financing. The administrative assessment 
for experience-rated employers is increased 
from 0.1 percent to 0.13 percent. The un- 
employment insurance tax rate on taxable 
wages for experience-rated employers is in- 
creased by 0.03 percent in all schedules. The 
rounding calculation of the tax rate for an 
employer who has failed to file payroll re- 
ports is changed from the nearest one-tenth 
of 1 percent to the nearest one-hundredth of 
1 percent. 


Nebraska 


Administration. Lien filing procedures are 
revised to provide that liens be filed in ac- 
cordance with the Uniform State Tax Lien 
Registration and Enforcement Act. The lien 
must set forth the amount of combined tax 
and interest in default and be continued and 
enforced as provided in that Act. This pro- 
vision applies to nonprofit employers that 
elect to make payments in lieu of contribu- 
tions, as well as to for-profit employers. 
The new procedures are effective for de- 
faults on or after May 1, 1999. Liens filed 
prior to May 1, 1999, are governed by prior 
procedures. The State Commissioner of 
Labor is now allowed to levy upon, seize, 
and sell real and personal property belong- 
ing to the taxpayer if the taxpayer fails to 
pay taxes or deficiencies. 

Reed Act distributions with respect to 
excesses in Federal fiscal years 1999, 2000, 
and 2001 shall be used only for purposes 
of unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration, and are not subject to appropria- 
tion by the legislature. 


Benefits. A definition of paid vacation 
leave is added to the law, to mean a period, 
while employed or following separation 
from employment, during which an indi- 
vidual renders no services to the employer 
but is entitled to receive vacation pay equal 
to or exceeding his or her base weekly wage. 
An individual is now to be considered em- 
ployed when wages are received for a speci- 
fied time during which the vacation is actually 
taken within a period of temporary layoff 
or plant shutdown. Vacation pay will be 


prorated in an amount reasonably attribut- 
able to each week claimed, and will be con- 
sidered payable with respect to that week. 


Coverage. Wages for employment are re- 
defined to include payment for personal ser- 
vices paid under a contract of hire. The ex- 
clusion from employment with respect to 
the sale, delivery, and distribution of news- 
Papers or magazines is modified to require a 
written contract which specifies that the ser- 
vices and the individual performing the ser- 
vices are not covered. 


Nevada 


Financing. Effective July 1, 2000, a check 
that is offered on or before the due date for 
payment of contributions, but is later re- 
fused by the financial institution on which it 
is drawn, does not constitute timely pay- 
ment unless it is determined that the refusal 
occurred due to an error by the financial in- 
stitution. An additional fee of not more than 
$25 for handling may be charged to a person 
who presents a check that is not valid. Ef- 
fective May 29, 1999, a debtor of an em- 
ploying unit who is notified of nonpayment 
of a debt when due may not transfer, pay 
over, or make any other disposition of 
money or property belonging to the delin- 
quent employing unit until the Administra- 
tor agrees in writing or until 30 days have 
elapsed after the receipt of the notice. Effec- 
tive July 1, 2000, the rate of interest pay- 
able on overdue unemployment insurance 
contributions changes from 0.5 percent to 
1.0 percent per month. 


New Hampshire 


Administration. The fact-finding approach 
for an employer is changed to provide that 
notice of claim filing be sent to the last em- 
ploying unit or to any employer who may be 
charged with benefits in cases for which the 
claimant’s reason for leaving their employ was 
material to the claim. The notice will no longer 
require the employer to show up in person at 
a specific date and time to present informa- 
tion, but rather provides that the employer 
only contact the department to provide the 
material information. 


Benefits. The definition of most recent 
employer is amended to include an alterna- 
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tive of employment in excess of 9 weeks 
immediately preceding 13 weeks of receiv- 
ing no benefits. A definition of a “high un- 
employment period” was added, to mean an 
extended benefit period during which the 
insured unemployment rate is 8 percent or 
greater. The law now provides that 20 weeks 
of extended benefits will be payable during a 
high unemployment period, up to a maxi- 
mum 46 weeks of total benefits. 


New Mexico 


Benefits. A temporary services employer 
is now required to provide the employee 
with a written notice that the employee 
must notify the temporary service upon 
the completion of an assignment and that 
failure to do so may result in benefit denial. 
If the employee receives the notice and fails 
to be available for future assignments with 
the employer upon the completion of an 
assignment, it shall be deemed that the em- 
ployee voluntarily left employment with- 
out good cause connected with the work. 


New York 


Benefits. An individual who leaves his or 
her last job due to domestic violence may 
now be deemed to have voluntarily quit for 
good cause. 


North Carolina 


Benefits. Benefits may not be denied to an 
individual based on separation from work or 
refusal of a job resulting from undue family 
hardship. A case of undue family hardship 
is defined as being unable to accept a par- 
ticular job because the individual is unable 
to obtain adequate child care or elder care. 
Benefits paid in such cases are not charged 
to employer accounts. 


North Dakota 


Administration. Reed Act distributions 
with respect to excesses in Federal fiscal years 
1999, 2000, and 2001 shall be used only for 
purposes of unemployment compensation 
administration, and are not subject to appro- 
priation by the legislature. 


Benefits. The provisions governing the de- 
termination of the State maximum weekly 
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benefit amount have been changed to: pro- 
vide that the maximum weekly benefit is 62 
percent (formerly 60 percent) of the State 
average weekly wage; delete the provision 
raising the maximum weekly benefit if the 
trust fund account is greater than or equal to 
a specified amount; and retain the provision 
raising the maximum weekly benefit to 65 
percent if the State’s average contribution 
rate is below the U.S. average for the previ- 
ous year. 

A temporary services employer is now 
to provide the employee with notice that he 
or she must notify the temporary service 
upon the completion of an assignment, and 
that failure to do so may result in benefit 
denial. If the employee receives the notice 
and fails to be available for future assign- 
ments with the employer upon the comple- 
tion of an assignment, it shall be deemed 
that the employee voluntarily left employ- 
ment without good cause connected with the 
work. 


Coverage. Excluded from the definition of 
employment are services performed by elec- 
tion officials or workers if the remuneration 
for such services is less than $1,000 in a 
calendar year. 


Oklahoma 


Financing. The period during which there 
is a 50-percent contribution rate reduction 
is extended until December 31, 2001 (for- 
merly December 31, 1999). The provision 
preventing the rate reduction from going into 
effect if any conditional factor exists in any 
calendar year is deleted. 


Oregon 


Administration. An individual’s employer 
is now given 30 days following issuance of 
the initial determination notice to affected 
parties to notify the Director of the unem- 
ployment insurance program of a discharge 
for misconduct due to the individual’s com- 
mission of a felony or theft in connection with 
the individual’s work in order for all benefit 
rights based on wages earned prior to the date 
of the discharge to be canceled. Employing 
units are required to annually (rather than 
quarterly) file the report of taxes due exclu- 
sively for domestic service in a private home, 
local college club, or local chapter of a college 
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fraternity or sorority if cash remuneration for 
total domestic service is $1,000 or more in 
any calendar quarter. This requirement is op- 
erative only if the Social Security Act is 
amended to allow annual filing of wage record 
reports. 

For the period January 1, 2000, through 
December 31, 2003, a pilot project is estab- 
lished to provide for a Hearing Officer Panel 
within the Employment Department that will 
assign hearing officers to conduct unemploy- 
ment insurance hearings and hearings for cer- 
tain other State agencies. The hearing officers 
are allowed to address issues raised by evi- 
dence in the record, including but not limited 
to the nature of the separation, notwithstand- 
ing the scope of the issues raised by the par- 
ties or the arguments in a party’s request for 
hearing. The Employment Appeals Board is 
not required to use hearing officers from the 
panel. For the hearing officer panel, the Em- 
ployment Department’s chief administrative 
officer or board of the agencies are required to 
transfer to the chief hearing officer the perma- 
nent employees in the regular service of the 
agency whose job duties relate to providing 
administrative services required for the con- 
duct of contested case proceedings. Hearing 
officers will be assigned, as requested by agen- 
cies, to continue the conduct of, and to con- 
clude, proceedings pending. The Chief Hear- 
ing Officer is allowed to contract for the ser- 
vices of persons to act as hearing officers. 
However, no agency is required to use a hear- 
ing officer assigned from the panel if Federal 
law requires that a different hearing officer 
be used, or if use of a hearing officer from 
the panel could result in a loss of Federal 
funds. Immediately before the January 1, 
2004, repeal of the pilot project, the chief 
hearing officer for the Hearing Officer Panel 
is required to return all records or personnel 
still employed by the panel to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer or board of each agency 
that was required to transfer records or per- 
sonnel to the panel. The chief administra- 
tive officer or board shall take possession of 
the records and personnel and employ them 
in the conduct of contested case proceed- 
ings on behalf of the agency. 

In accordance with the pilot project, the 
following measures become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 2000, and are to be rescinded as of 
January 1, 2004: 


e Ahearing officer from the hearing officer 
panel will be assigned to conduct the 
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hearing when a request for hearing upon a 
claim has been filed. (The requirement that 
the Employment Director designate a ref- 
eree to conduct the hearing is eliminated); 


The provision requiring that the conduct 
of hearings be in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by the Employ- 
ment Department Director is eliminated; 


A provision is deleted that required the 
regulations prescribed by the Employ- 
ment Department Director to be used 
for determining the rights of the par- 
ties, whether or not such regulations 
conformed to common law or Sstatu- 
tory rules of evidence and other tech- 
nical rules of procedure; 


When a hearing request is filed in a timely 
manner by an employer after notifica- 
tion of tax rates, a new provision requires 
that a hearing be conducted by a hearing 
officer assigned from the Hearing Officer 
Panel, and deletes the requirement that a 
referee designated by the Employment 
Department Director grant a hearing; 


The requirement that hearings be con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules of 
the Employment Department Director 
is deleted; 


The provision that the Director of the 
Employment Department may adopt 
rules to govern proceedings and hearings 
before referees appointed by the Direc- 
tor is deleted; 


The provision is deleted that permitted 
the Director of the Employment Depart- 
ment or the authorized agent of the Di- 
rector to issue subpoenas to any party 
upon request, upon a showing of general 
relevance, reasonable scope of the evi- 
dence sought, and determination that the 
testimony would not be unduly repeti- 
tious. (No showing of general relevance 
or reasonable scope of the evidence 
sought shall be required upon the request 
for a subpoena of a claimant’s personnel 
records either during or after the pilot 
project); 


The provision is deleted that required 
hearings to be conducted in accordance 
with the rules adopted by the Director 
when employers request hearings from 
decisions assessing a penalty because 
good cause was not shown for failure to 


file quarterly reports on employees’ 
wages and hours of work on time; 


e If a valid application for hearing on 
whether an employing unit is an em- 
ployer or for determining contributions 
and interest is filed within the required 
time, a hearing officer (instead of a ref- 
eree designated by the director) will re- 
view the determination or assessment 
and grant a hearing and give notice of time 
and place of hearing to the director and 
employing unit; 


e The provision that hearings will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the Director is deleted. 


In enactments unrelated to the pilot 
project, the law now provides additional 
conditions under which base-period em- 
ployers may request relief of charges for 
benefits when a notification for an initial 
valid determination of a claim has been re- 
ceived, and extends the request period from 
10 to 30 days. Requirements are established 
for the Director in handling such requests. 
The provision that required the Director to 
relieve an employer’s account of benefits if 
the benefits claimant was not employed by 
the employer prior to claiming a week of 
benefits during the benefit year is eliminated. 
The Employment Department is permitted 
to accept the State’s Reed Act funds to pay 
for unemployment insurance administrative 
expenses. The confidentiality provision is 
amended to provide that wage information 
shall be released and employer information 
may be released to consumer reporting agen- 
cies for verification of information connected 
with a credit transaction if the individual to 
whom the information pertains provides writ- 
ten consent. The consumer reporting agency 
must pay all fees related to the release. 


Benefits. The maximum number of weeks 
during which an individual may attend an ap- 
prenticeship program and still be eligible to 
receive unemployment insurance benefits is 
changed from 3 to 5. 

An authorized representative making a 
disqualification determination on a claim is 
now permitted to address separation and 
other issues raised by information before the 
representative, notwithstanding the way the 
parties characterize those issues. 

An individual may not be disqualified 
from receiving benefits for voluntarily leav- 


ing working without good cause, and shall 
be deemed laid off, if he or she works under 
a collective bargaining agreement; elects to 
be laid off when the employer has decided 
to lay off employees; and is placed on the 
referral list under the collective bargaining 
agreement. 


Coverage. The definition of employee 
now excludes an individual who volunteers 
or donates his or her services (to a religious 
or charitable institution, or toa governmen- 
tal entity) without receiving remuneration 
or without expectation or contemplation of 
remuneration. Excluded from the definition 
of employment are services performed by 
an individual on a fishing boat other than his 
or her own when the owner of that boat has 
an arrangement in which he or she does not 
pay the individual remuneration unless it is 
from the proceeds of the catch from the boat, 
the remuneration is less than or equal to 
$100, and the boat is made up of a crew of 
less than 10. 


Financing. The employer will now be 
noncharged for benefits paid to an individual 
without any disqualification with respect to 
a discharge for being unable to satisfy a job 
prerequisite required by law or administra- 
tive rule. 

The law now requires the Director of 
the Employment Department to adopt rules 
for partial transfer of experience and pay- 
roll when an employer has transferred an 
identifiable and segregable portion of an 
employing unit to a successor employing 
unit, and specifies the conditions of the 
partial transfer of experience and payroll. 
The law also denies the application for par- 
tial transfer of experience and payroll if the 
transfer is made solely to qualify for a re- 
duced tax rate or if contributions or tax re- 
ports are delinquent, and provides that a 
hearing may be requested if an application 
is denied. The new regulations are effective 
for tax years beginning after December 31, 
1997, and apply only to transfers that oc- 
cur on or after January 1, 1998. Applica- 
tion for partial transfer of experience and 
payroll commences on or after July 1, 2000. 
With respect to any such transfer, refunds 
are not permitted on monies paid into the 
Unemployment Compensation Trust fund 
for wages paid between January 1, 1998, 
and July 7, 1999; however, employing units 
may apply for, and the Director may allow, 
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an equal amount of credit against future con- 
tributions. 

Reed Act funds provided under the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended, are available 
for administrative expenses relating to the 
computation of unemployment insurance 
tax rates until July 1, 2001. 


Rhode Island 


Administration. The State is now allowed 
to use Unemployment Insurance wage 
record data to measure progress in meeting 
performance measures developed for the 
Workforce Investment Act of 1998. The 
State may share this information with agen- 
cies of other States (with reimbursement for 
the costs incurred) in the performance of 
their public duties if such sharing is required 
by the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

The offset of lottery winnings and per- 
sonal income taxes for benefit overpayments 
and interest is now required: the Department 
of Labor and Training must periodically fur- 
nish the lottery director with the names of 
individuals who owe $500 or more for benefit 
overpayments and interest. An individual 
who has a benefit overpayment and interest 
in the amount of $500 or more shall have that 
deficit offset by any payment of lottery mon- 
ies in which the individual has won more than 
$600. 

If a claim is filed for both child support 
payments and benefit overpayments and 
interest, the first priority goes to the De- 
partment of Human Services for repayment 
of child support. 


Benefits. Individuals who leave work 
without good cause connected with the 
work will be ineligible for benefits for the 
week in which the quit occurred. Those who 
are discharged for misconduct connected 
with the work will be ineligible for the wait- 
ing period credit. The practice of making 
lag-day payments at the beginning of an 
individual’s claim is eliminated. The wait- 
ing period provisions are amended to pro- 
vide that the period begin on Sunday of the 
week in which the claimant files a claim for 
benefits. 


Coverage. The definition of wages now 
excludes any amount paid by the employee 
or employer under a benefit plan organized 
under a cafeteria plan. 
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Unemployment insurance Laws 


Tennessee 


Administration. The Department of Em- 
ployment Security (the Unemployment 
Compensation agency), which formerly 
was an independent agency, is now a divi- 
sion within the newly created Department 
of Labor and Workforce Development. 

The collections provision is changed to 
provide that recording of notice of a lien shall 
constitute notice of both original and subse- 
quent liabilities of a delinquent employer. Any 
lien created against an employer for unpaid 
unemployment taxes shall now have the same 
priority, in relation to other liens and security 
interests created under Tennessee law, as any 
other lien for taxes or fees administered by 
the commissioner of revenue. 

Effective for reports due for the quarter 
beginning July 1, 2000, the penalty for em- 
ployers that are required to report on mag- 
netic media, but that fail to do so, increases 
from a range of $10 to $50 per month to $50 
per month, but the total penalty for each re- 
port shall not exceed $500. 


Benefits. The law now provides additional 
causes under which an individual may be 
discharged for misconduct connected with 
the work, and disqualified from benefits: fail- 
ing a drug test in which the test was admin- 
istered properly according to Tennessee law; 
failing an alcohol test (being administered 
properly according to Tennessee law) when 
the blood alcohol concentration level is 0.10 
percent by weight for nonsafety-sensitive 
positions, and 0.04 percent for safety-sensi- 
tive positions; and refusing to submit to a 
drug or alcohol test that is authorized under 
Tennessee law, when the discharge is based 
on substantial and material evidence of the 
refusal. 


Coverage. Exempted from the definition of 
employment are services performed as an elec- 
tion official or election worker, if the amount 
of remuneration received during the calendar 
year is less than $1,000. Also exempt are ser- 
vices performed by a person committed to a 
custodial or penal institution. 


Texas 
Administration. The time during which an 


employer may protest a potential chargeback 
is changed from 14 days to 30 days after the 
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notice was mailed or right to protest is 
waived. 


Benefits. The law now makes clear that 
individuals who, during any benefit period, 
are working their customary full-time hours, 
regardless of their earnings for that benefit 
period, are ineligible to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Coverage. The definition of employment 
is amended to exclude services performed 
by an inmate for all entities, rather than just 
for those owned and operated by the State 
or a political subdivision of the State. 


Utah 


Administration. Reed Act funds must now 
be allocated to the Public Employment Ser- 
vice System and be obligated within a 2- 
year period from the date of appropriation 
by the legislature. 


Benefits. An individual is exempted from 
the 1-week waiting period when he or she is 
in approved mandatory apprenticeship-re- 
lated training. 


Financing. Benefits payable to an indi- 
vidual for the first week of mandatory ap- 
prenticeship training are noncharged to 
the employer. 


Virginia 


Administration. The length of time that an 
employer has to respond to a tax assess- 
ment or determination notice is increased 
from 20 to 30 days. The length of time that 
an individual has to file a request for review 
is increased from 10 to 30 days from the 
date of mailing of the decision. The length of 
time that an individual has to file an appeal 
after delivery of notice of determination or 
decision; mailing of notice of determination 
or decision to last known address; or mailing 
of notice of determination or decision to last 
known address of an interstate claimant is 
increased from 21 to 30 calendar days. The 
appeal extension period for determinations 
and decisions increases from 21 to 30 days 
if good cause is shown. The length of time 
that an individual has to file an appeal after 
the date of notification or mailing of a tribu- 
nal decision is increased from 21 to 30 days. 
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The appeal extension period for tribunal 
decisions increases from 21 to 30 days if 
good cause is shown. 


Washington 


Administration. Reed Act distributions 
with respect to excesses in Federal fiscal 
years 1999, 2000, and 2001 shall be used 
only for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. 


Wyoming 


Administration. The department of em- 
ployment is now permitted to maintain any 
or all of its records on a computer imaging 
system. The law provides for the admissi- 
bility of documents generated by such a sys- 
tem in court or in administrative hearings 
under the same conditions that the original 
would be admissible. 

An individual who knowingly and with 
intent to defraud allows or authorizes an- 
other person to sign his or her name or to 
use his or her personal identification num- 
ber to make or file a claim for benefits on the 
individual’s behalf is subject to the penalties 
for fraud or making a false statement or mis- 
representation of material fact. 

A new enactment makes it clear that 
monetary determinations may be reconsid- 
ered if a deputy finds an error in computa- 
tion or identity, or discovers wages of the 
claimant relevant to but not considered in 
the determination. Nonmonetary or charge- 
ability determinations may be reconsidered 
if the department or a party entitled to no- 
tice files a protest in writing within 15 days 
of the date on which the determination was 
mailed (except in the case of determinations 
relating to certain statutory denials and dis- 
qualifications for misconduct or voluntary 
quits). Certain other procedures governing 
notices and determinations also are revised. 
The statute of limitations on proceedings 
for foreclosure on employer property due 
to nonpayment of contributions or interest 
is increased from 5 to 10 years. 


Benefits. An exception is added to the re- 
quirements of registering for and actively seek- 
ing work for individuals who are recalled to 
full-time work by an employer who paid 50 
percent or more of the individual’s base-pe- 
riod wages or who are recalled within 12 


weeks by an employer. The law now pro- 
vides that training no longer needs to be ina 
program consisting of a maximum of 24 con- 
secutive months, and that training can be ei- 
ther accredited or licensed (formerly only li- 
censed) by the appropriate agency in order to 
be approved. The number of weeks within 
which an individual who is a member of a 
labor organization must apply for or accept 
suitable nonunion work in his or her custom- 
ary occupation in order to remain eligible for 
benefits is changed from 4 to 12. An excep- 
tion is added to the disqualification for volun- 
tarily quitting without good cause for indi- 
viduals forced to leave their most recent work 
as a result of being victims of documented 
domestic abuse. 


Financing. With respect to a voluntary 
quit without good cause or a discharge for 
misconduct, the law now provides that 
chargeability of an employer’s account be 
based solely on the last separation that 
occurred before the filing of the claim (for 
which the claimant is monetarily eligible), 
rather than on a separation that occurs 
after the filing of the initial claim and dur- 
ing the benefit year. An employer acquir- 
ing another employer’s business may be 
given a delinquency rate only on a delin- 
quency on its own account or when the 
acquiring employer is owned or operated, 
in whole or in part, by any person or en- 
tity who owns an interest in the selling 
employer or by a member of the immedi- 
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ate family of the selling employer. O 


Notes 


' The Employment Security Administrative 
Funding Act of 1954 (also known as the Reed 
Act) provided that the annual excess, if any, 
of Federal Unemployment Tax Act revenues 
over Federal and State administrative ex- 
penses and Federal Extended Benefits and 
loan fund requirement be allocated to States 
in proportion to covered payrolls. Reed Act 
monies represent a flexible funding source 
that States can use for a variety of special 
outlays. A State can use Reed Act funds: (1) 
to pay compensation (§903(c)(1), Social Se- 
curity Act) or, (2) subject to State legislative 
appropriation, for administrative expenses 
(§903(c)(2), Social Security Act). 
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Program Report 


The new Federal- 
State workforce 
information system 


The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 
(WIA) was signed into law August 7, 
1998, capping a 7-year effort to consoli- 
date and streamline the Nation’s employ- 
ment and training programs. Virtually 
every strategy mandated by WIA—from 
the development of annual strategic plans 
by local Workforce Investment Boards 
to the empowerment of system custom- 
ers in making career development 
choices—will require high-quality labor 
market information. To that end, section 
309 of the Act calls for the development, 
maintenance, and continuous improve- 
ment of a nationwide system of employ- 
ment statistics. The Secretary of Labor 
will oversee the new system, managing 
it cooperatively with the States through 
the joint development of an annual plan 
to improve system performance in meet- 
ing customer needs, with particular at- 
tention to needs for State and local data. 

Implementation of section 309 of the 
WIA began with the official designation 
by State Governors of their “employment 
statistics directors,” followed in January 
1999 by the election of 10 such officials 
to represent the States in cooperative 
management activities for the employ- 
ment statistics system. These elected 
State representatives were joined by se- 
nior officials of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration. The joint body held 
its first meeting in February 1999 and 
adopted the name “Workforce Informa- 
tion Council.” The Council presented its 
first annual workforce information sys- 
tem plan to Secretary of Labor Alexis M. 
Herman the following October. This re- 
port is largely excerpted from New Di- 
rections for the Workforce Information 
System, asummary of the Council’s first 
annual plan.' 
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In a message introducing the ap- 
proved plan, Secretary Herman wrote, 
“Section 309 of the WIA establishes a na- 
tional employment statistics system. In 
length, this section is a tiny portion of 
the WIA. But its importance cannot be 
overstated. Achieving the goals of the 
Workforce Investment System requires 
timely and accurate information about the 
world of work. The businesses, planners, 
jobseekers, and others whom we serve 
need to know, for example, the occupa- 
tions and industries that are expanding 
and declining, the earnings and benefits 
associated with different types of work, 
the locales where workers are available, 
and where the jobs are. They should be 
able to compare the employment, earn- 
ings, and unemployment experience in 
States, cities, and towns across the Na- 
tion. And this information should be 
easily accessible to them.” 

The vision and goals adopted by the 
Workforce Information Council in its 
first annual plan are summarized below. 
The annual plan will be the Council’s 
mechanism for achieving cooperative 
management of the nationwide work- 
force information system and the State 
systems it comprises. 


Vision 

In constructing their vision, the Work- 
force Information Council carefully con- 
sidered the customers of the workforce 
information system, the status of the sys- 
tem today, and the environment in which 
the system functions. In the end, the 


Council adopted a three-point vision 
statement: 


* The workforce information sys- 
tem will provide quality information that 
its customers can easily access and use 
to make informed choices. 


* The nationwide system will pro- 
vide comparable data for all States and 
be responsive to customer needs for lo- 
cal, State, and national information. 


e The system will anticipate and 
meet the changing needs of customers, 
support analysis and research, and use 
customer feedback for continuous im- 
provement. 


Goal orientation 


Bringing such a vision into clear sight will 
be an imposing challenge. The Workforce 
Information Council has established seven 
broad goals that will be instrumental in 
meeting that challenge. To ensure mean- 
ingful, attainable progress, the Council also 
has identified for each goal specific ob- 
jectives and timelines for fiscal year 2000 
to fiscal year 2004.” The seven goals are 
defined below. 


Goal 1: Develop a comprehensive set 
of accurate and timely data to support 
workforce investment customers at local, 
State, and national levels. 

The workforce information system 
must have at its core high-quality data 
at the local, State, and national levels. 
“High quality” means that the data must 
meet Statistical standards; they must also 
be timely, comparable across States and 
areas, and relevant to customer needs. 
Finally, the data must be organized in 
standard database formats to facilitate 
analysis and dissemination. Achieving 
this goal requires building on the cur- 
rent BLS Federal-State cooperative sta- 
tistical programs and the ETA-funded 
products and systems, as well as estab- 
lishing new programs for data collection 
in key areas. 


Goal 2: Improve analysis to transform 
data into useful workforce information. 

Analysis adds meaning and contexts 
to the data in the workforce information 
system, maximizing its usefulness to 
jobseekers, students, planners, employ- 
ers, and other users. Achieving this goal 
requires improving staff analysis skills, 
providing analysis tools and methods, 
and carrying out analysis of key topics, 


training 


programs 


career opportunities 


of policy 


resulting in products that are meaningful 
and provide added value to customers. 


Goal 3: Deliver useful information ona 
timely basis. 

The success of the “One-Stop” system 
mandated by WIA, as well as other 
workforce development services, rests on 
the timely delivery of information about 
the labor market, using media and formats 
that are accessible to customers who have 
varying levels of expertise and access to 
technology. These customers must also 
have access to technical assistance in us- 
ing workforce information. Achieving this 
goal requires providing tools to simplify 
and speed up data delivery, developing 
customer-focused delivery systems using 
the Internet and other emerging technolo- 
gies, and providing a variety of innova- 
tive approaches for universal access to 
workforce information. 


Goal 4: Use local, State, and national 
customer feedback to continuously im- 
prove and enhance the system. 
Continuous improvement of the 
workforce information system depends 
on input from its customers through a 
comprehensive customer satisfaction and 
outreach program. Achieving this goal 


Workforce Information customers 


e Employers making decisions about recruitment, compensation, and 


e People making choices about careers, education, and job search 
e Public officials making laws, policies, budgets, and regulations 
e Planners refining workforce and business development programs 


e Educators developing academic curricula and occupational training 
e Parents, counselors, mentors, and others helping individuals choose 


e Researchers studying the workings of the labor market and the nuances 


requires building on the experience of in- 
dividual agencies and States in gather- 
ing customer satisfaction information and 
using other customer feedback strategies; 
it also requires incorporating customer 
feedback in planning, budgeting, and 
implementing system improvements. 


Goal 5: Conduct research and develop- 
ment activities that continuously improve 
and create workforce information. 

Research and development is needed 
to improve the quality of workforce in- 
formation and to add critical new infor- 
mation sources. Research should focus 
on data collection methods, statistical 
procedures, and application of technol- 
ogy to reduce cost, increase timeliness, 
and improve quality. In addition, invest- 
ments are needed in tools to increase the 
speed and efficiency and reduce the cost 
of labor market transactions. Achieving 
this goal requires setting priorities and 
creating and implementing a research and 
development plan. 


Goal 6: Continuously invest in train- 
ing, technical support, and capacity 
building. 

The skills of the staff who develop, 
analyze, and deliver workforce informa- 


tion must be maintained and improved 
through training in data collection meth- 
ods, analysis, use of technology, and cus- 
tomer support. Training and assistance 
must be provided to customers in the 
uses and limitations of workforce infor- 
mation. Achieving this goal requires 
expanding the system’s capacity and 
better coordinating existing resources. 


Goal 7: Jointly guide and manage the 
nationwide workforce information sys- 
tem through a Federal-State partnership. 

The Workforce Information Council 
will oversee the system through the con- 
tinued full partnership of State and Fed- 
eral representatives and expand the part- 
nership to incorporate the views of many 
Federal, State, and local entities with 
strong interests in, and needs for, in- 
formation on labor markets. The annual 
plan will be the mechanism for describing 
the cooperative management of the nation- 
wide workforce information system and 
the State systems that it comprises. 


AS SECRETARY HERMAN OBSERVES, 
“This is the first annual plan required 
under section 309 of the WIA. It is the 
product of the Workforce Information 
Council, made up of ten State employ- 
ment Statistics agency representatives 
elected by their peers, and representa- 
tives of the Department’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and Employment and 
Training Administration. I applaud them 
for embracing the spirit of Federal-State 
partnership described in the WIA. I be- 
lieve that this inaugural plan puts us on 
a course toward an efficient and effec- 
tive Workforce Information System.” 


Footnotes 


' To obtain a copy of New Directions for the 
Workforce Information System, contact John M. 
Galvin, Associate Commissioner, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 2 Massachusetts Avenue, NE, 
Suite 4945, Washington, Dc 20212. 

For a complete listing of these objectives and 
timelines, see New Directions for the Workforce 
Information System. 
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The Law at Work 


Title VII decisions 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
makes it unlawful for an employer to fail 
to hire, refuse to hire, or discharge any in- 
dividual, or otherwise to discriminate 
against any individual, with respect to 
compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, because of 
such individual’s race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. A number of law- 
suits brought by employees under Title VII 
were recently ruled on by different U.S. 
circuit courts of appeals and district 
courts. 

In Schurr vy. Resorts International 
Hotel, Inc.,! the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit ruled that a hotel- 
casino in Atlantic City engaged in a dis- 
criminatory hiring practice when it hired 
an equally qualified black man over a 
white applicant because the hotel had not 
yet attained its goal for minority employ- 
ment. The court found that the affirma- 
tive action plan relied upon for the hir- 
ing decision was not created to rectify 
past or present discrimination by the ho- 
tel, as required under current Supreme 
Court doctrine. 

The plaintiff, Karl Schurr, applied for 
a job as a light and sound technician at 
Resorts in July 1994. The director of 
show operations at the hotel narrowed the 
field of candidates down to Schurr, who 
is white, and Ronald Boykin, who is 
black. The director found the two appli- 
cants to be equally qualified and hired 
Boykin because the hotel had not yet 
reached 25-percent minority employment 
in all technical jobs, as is encouraged by 
the New Jersey Casino Control Act. 
When Boykin was hired, minority tech- 
nical employees constituted 22.25 per- 
cent of Resorts’ technical workers. 

The circuit court found that Resorts re- 
fused to hire Schurr on the basis of his race 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl 
of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and is largely based on information from 
secondary sources. 
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and that the decision violated Title VII be- 
cause the affirmative action plan was not 
created as a result of any manifest imbal- 
ance or in response to a finding that any 
relevant job category was ever, or had 
been, affected by segregation. 

In Olsen v. Marriott International, 
Inc. the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Arizona held Marriot liable for 
sex discrimination in violation of Title 
VII after the company’s Camelback Inn 
Spa in Scottsdale refused to hire a mas- 
sage therapist because he was male. 

The court ruled that Marriott did not 
prove that being female was a bona fide 
occupational qualification for a certain 
percentage of massage therapist jobs, find- 
ing instead that the nonhiring of male mas- 
sage therapists was based on customer 
preference. Such a qualification is permis- 
sible in situations where a customer’s or 
client’s bodily privacy interests might 
otherwise be compromised. The analy- 
sis in privacy-based cases has to do with 
whether the performance of tasks cen- 
tral to the employer’s mission intrudes 
upon the privacy rights of third parties, 
such as patients or clients, of the oppo- 
site sex. However, a bona fide occupa- 
tional classification is not permissible on 
the basis of customer preferences alone. 
The court also stated that Marriott failed 
to show that there are no reasonable al- 
ternatives to a sex-based hiring practice. 
The court noted that, because clients are 
permitted to choose the sex of the mas- 
sage therapist who works with them, pri- 
vacy concerns are not present. 

In Bollard v. California Province of 
the Society of Jesus,’ the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit ruled that 
a religious order can be sued under Title 
VII by a former seminarian who claimed 
that he was sexually harassed by his su- 
pervisors for years. Although, under Title 
VII, churches are immune from having 
to justify employment decisions regard- 
ing ministerial employees, they cannot 
assert this immunity in the context of a 
sexual harassment suit, because such al- 


leged behavior is unrelated to the method 
of choosing their clergy, the court noted. 

John Bollard was a novice at St. 
Ignatius College Preparatory School in 
San Francisco and the Jesuit School of 
Theology in Berkeley from 1990 to 1996. 
He claimed that his superiors gave him 
pornographic material, subjected him to 
sexual advances, and engaged him in 
sexual discussions. Although he com- 
plained about the conduct, he received 
no response and alleged that the harass- 
ment was so severe that he was forced to 
leave the order in December 1996 be- 
fore taking his vows. 

The ministerial exception under Title 
VII was included in the Act in order to 
permit churches to choose their religious 
representatives free of government intru- 
sion. The court indicated that the excep- 
tion is limited to that which is necessary 
to comply with the first amendment’s 
free-exercise-of-speech clause. In weigh- 
ing the government’s interest in protect- 
ing employees against sexual harassment 
against the danger that permitting sexual 
harassment claims to go forward might 
interfere with the exercise of religious be- 
liefs, the court found that the government 
interest was superior. Because the church 
expressly disapproves of sexual harass- 
ment, its position does not conflict with 
permitting ministers to be liable for 
sexual harassment. 

In Simpson v. Borg-Warner Automo- 
tive, Inc.,* the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit held that a company 
committed no violation of Title VII in 
the case of a supervisor who had asked 
to return to a production-line position to 
escape allegedly hostile working condi- 
tions. The court found that the plaintiff 
failed to meet the burden of showing an 
intolerable work environment based on 
the alleged hostile working conditions. 
Thus, the plaintiff did not establish that 
she was discriminated against because of 
her sex. 

Working as a production facilitator, 
Virginia Simpson supervised the after- 


noon shift at Borg-Warner Automotive 
Transmission System Corporation’s plant 
in Bellwood, Illinois. In 1995, she re- 
quested and was eventually granted a 
return to a production-line position. She 
alleged that her request constituted a con- 
structive demotion, because it was made 
in response to several hostile working 
conditions, including the company’s de- 
lay in discharging an employee who had 
threatened Simpson, the company’s man- 
date that Simpson retake a basic skills 
test, and other problems. 

The court found that Simpson failed 
to show that she suffered adverse em- 
ployment action sufficient to sustain a 
Title VII claim. Analyzing the construc- 
tive-demotion concept in the same fash- 
ion as a constructive discharge, the court 
noted that a plaintiff must show that his 
or her working conditions were so intol- 
erable that a reasonable person would 
have been compelled to resign and that 
discrimination was the motive behind the 
intolerable environment. The court found 
that Simpson’s complaints were com- 
paratively minor, or simply unpleasant 
and embarrassing employer actions. Such 
conduct is not sufficient to establish in- 
tolerable working conditions, according 
to the court. 


OSHA interpretations 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (osHA), an Agency under 
the U.S. Department of Labor, was cre- 
ated by Congress in 1970 to address con- 
cerns over workplace safety and health.° 
The mission of the Agency is to “save 
lives, prevent injuries, and protect the 
health of America’s workers.”® OsHA has 
approximately 2,100 inspectors, plus 
complaint discrimination investigators, 
engineers, physicians, educators, stand- 
ards writers, and other technical and sup- 
port personnel, spread over more than 
200 offices throughout the country.’ This 
staff establishes protective standards, 
enforces those standards, and maintains 
contact with employers and employees 
through technical assistance and consul- 
tation programs.® 


In recent months, osHa addressed two 
“hot-button” topics that have arisen as a 
result of changes in the modern work- 
place and its environment. OsHA pro- 
posed a new ergonomics standard in No- 
vember 1999 and subsequently issued an 
advisory regarding coverage of tele- 
commuters under the safety and health 
protections of the Act. 

The proposed ergonomics standard is 
designed to address concerns about an 
increase in repetitive stress injuries, such 
as carpal tunnel syndrome, suffered by 
employees. The standard would require 
employers in manual handling and 
manufacturing operations to implement 
ergonomics programs at their places of 
business. As long as one musculoskel- 
etal disorder was reported by an employee 
at a workplace, the standard would be trig- 
gered. Employers in agriculture, construc- 
tion, and maritime operations are ex- 
cluded under the proposed standard. 
OSHA argues that employer compliance 
with the standard will prevent approxi- 
mately 300,000 injuries per year. The 
cost of compliance to employers will be 
about $4.2 billion annually, but employ- 
ers will save an estimated $9.1 billion 
annually by eliminating absences, treat- 
ment, and other costs associated with 
repetitive stress injuries. 

Under the proposed rule, osHA would 
require employers to establish an ergo- 
nomics program with the following fea- 
tures: job hazard analysis and control; 
training of employees, supervisors, and 
staff on jobs with covered musculoskel- 
etal disorder hazards; musculoskeletal 
disorder management for workers in 
covered jobs; program evaluations; and 
recordkeeping. 

The standard includes a “quick-fix” 
program that would allow employers to 
avoid the full implementation of an er- 
gonomics program if they care for an in- 
jured employee promptly, work with 
employees to eliminate musculoskeletal 
disorder hazards within 90 days, verify 
that the procedures used to correct the 
hazards worked within another 30 days, 
and keep a record of the hazard controls. 

The proposed rule also includes a 


grandfather ciause that permits compa- 
nies with existing ergonomics programs 
to keep those programs, as long as (1) 
the employers meet the basic obligations 
and recordkeeping requirements of the 
proposed standard, (2) the programs 
were implemented and evaluated prior 
to the time the standard becomes effec- 
tive, and (3) the grandfathered programs 
are in fact eliminating or materially reduc- 
ing musculoskeletal disorder hazards. 

In addition to the “quick-fix” program 
and grandfather clause, limited record- 
keeping and extended compliance dates 
are designed to provide employers with 
flexibility to meet the standard. OSHA 
stated that the rule is the most flexible 
standard it has ever proposed. 


Health care “employees” 


The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) recently held that “house staff” in 
private hospitals—interns, residents, and 
fellows—are employees entitled to protec- 
tion under the National Labor Relations 
Act (NLRA), overturning a precedent that 
stood for more than 20 years. In Boston 
Medical Center Corp. and House Offi- 
cers’ Association/Committee Of Interns 
and Residents,’ the Board ordered an elec- 
tion among all physicians, including in- 
terns, residents, and fellows, at Boston 
Medical Center to determine whether the 
employees will be represented by the 
House Officers Association. 

The decision that interns and resi- 
dents meet the NLRA Statutory definition 
of employee means that more than 
90,000 persons in such positions nation- 
wide now will be protected by the Act. 
The NLRB ruled that the interns and resi- 
dents work for an employer within the 
meaning of the term under the NLRA, and 
they are compensated for their services. 
They receive fringe benefits, paid vaca- 
tions and sick leave, and health, dental, 
and life insurance. They also are eligible 
for workers’ compensation if injured on 
the job and are provided with malprac- 
tice insurance. Thus, the essential ele- 
ments of the relationship between the 
hospital and its interns indicate that the 
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relationship is that of employer and em- 
ployee. The NLRB analogized the interns 
and residents of those hospitals to ap- 
prentices in other industries who have 
traditionally been treated as employees 
under the NLRA. 

The Board’s decision overturned two 
holdings from the 1970s: in Cedars Sinai 
Medical Center'® and St. Clare’s Hospi- 
tal,'' the NLRB had ruled that “house staff” 
of hospitals were primarily students and 
were not covered as employees under the 
NLRA. 


Firing the coach 


A former assistant football coach at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana who 
was fired because his son chose to play 
football at a rival Louisiana school recently 
had his lawsuit against the university for 
wrongful termination thrown out of court. 
In Kipps v. Caillier,”’ the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit ruled that the 
university had an objectively reasonable 
justification for firing the coach, thus im- 
munizing the school from civil liability. In 
his suit, Rexford Kipps had claimed that 
his constitutional right to “familial asso- 
ciation” had been violated. 

Kipps worked for 11 years at the Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana (sub- 
sequently renamed the University of 
Louisiana at Lafayette). His son Kyle was 
an outstanding football player in high 
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school during 1996-97 and was actively 
recruited by many schools in the State. 
Nelson Stokley, the head football coach 
at Louisiana-Lafayette, told Kipps that 
his son should attend the university, but 
Kyle instead gave an oral commitment 
to attend Louisiana State University in 
February 1997 on a football scholarship. 
When Stokley told Kipps to prevent his 
son from entering a written agreement to 
attend Louisiana State, he refused and 
was subsequently fired. The termination 
was approved by Louisiana-Lafayette’s 
athletic director and university president, 
as well as by the president of the Board 
of Trustees for Louisiana State Colleges 
and Universities. All of these parties and 
the head coach were named as defendants 
in the lawsuit. 

In holding for the defendants, the cir- 
cuit court indicated that public officials 
cannot be held liable in civil court for 
acting within their official capacities, 
unless the conduct clearly violates an 
established statutory or constitutional 
right. And even then, if the conduct by 
the public official is unconstitutional, it 
still does not create liability if it is “ob- 
jectively reasonable.” Not only did the 
court not hold that a clearly established 
constitutional right to familial associa- 
tion existed in this case, but it found that, 
even assuming that such a right was es- 
tablished, the defendants’ firing of Kipps 
was objectively reasonable. The defend- 


ants argued, and the court agreed, that 
Kipps was fired in order to mitigate the 
damage on alumni relations and recruit- 
ing efforts inflicted by his son’s attend- 
ance at a rival Louisiana state school. 
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Précis 


Productivity boam? 


In the “golden age of productivity’— 
between 1948 and 1973—labor produc- 
tivity in the U.S. nonfarm business sec- 
tor grew by nearly 3 percent per year. 
In the following two decades, labor pro- 
ductivity growth plodded along at an 
average annual rate of about | percent. 

However, there were signs of improve- 
ment in the 1990s; labor productivity— 
measured by output per hour—rose by 
2.5 percent in 1996 and 2.3 percent in 
1998. In a recent issue of Economic 
Commentary from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Paul W. Bauer, an 
economic advisor at the bank, wonders 
if a boom in productivity is occurring. 

In “Are We in a Productivity Boom? 
Evidence from Multifactor Productivity 
Growth,” Bauer looks at two types of pro- 
ductivity measures published by BLS: la- 
bor productivity, a well-known measure, 
and multifactor productivity (MFP), 
which is less widely known. One reason 
that MFP is not better known is that MFP 
series are only available annually, unlike 
the labor productivity measures, which 
come out quarterly. Another reason is 
that MFP is a more complex concept than 
labor productivity—whereas labor pro- 
ductivity relates output to just one input, 
labor, MFP relates output to combined in- 
puts, such as capital and labor. MFP is 
considered to be a better measure of tech- 
nical change than labor productivity, be- 
cause it takes more inputs into account. 

Using BLS productivity series, Bauer 
notes that while both labor and multifactor 
productivity growth in nonfarm business re- 
bounded in recent years, the growth rates 
were still below those of the golden age. 
Manufacturing, on the other hand, attained 
rates of labor and multifactor productivity 
growth in the 1990s that exceeded their 
golden-age counterparts. 


Young workers and 
unemployment rates 


What happens to a labor market when 
the proportion of young workers in the 


market rises? Considering that the en- 
trance of baby-boomers into labor mar- 
kets in the 1970s coincided with higher 
unemployment rates, it might seem that 
an influx of young workers drives up 
unemployment. But a time series analy- 
sis of this type can be problematic, in part 
because simultaneous macroeconomic 
fluctuations can affect unemployment 
rates. 

To get around such problems, Robert 
Shimer of Princeton University turned to 
State data. In “The Impact of Young 
Workers on the Aggregate Labor Mar- 
ket” (NBER Working Paper 7306), he 
analyzed data on unemployment rates 
and the age structure of the workforce for 
all 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, from 1978 to 1996. For the study, 
young workers were defined as those who 
were 16 to 24 years old. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Shimer found 
that a 1-percent increase in the youth 
share of the labor market in a State re- 
duced the unemployment rate of young 
workers by more than | percent (holding 
constant conditions in other States). In 
addition, a 1-percent rise in the youth 
share led to a reduction in the unemploy- 
ment rate of older workers of more than 
2 percent. 

Shimer attributed these results to 
increasing returns to scale in the labor 
market. This could occur because young 
workers often are mismatched in their 
employment and firms may create jobs 
in order to take advantage of this, which 
could lower the unemployment rate. 


Inequality 


The past few months yielded a bumper 
crop of research on inequality. In the 
December 1999 American Economic 
Review, Daron Acemoglu in “Changes 
in Unemployment and Wage Inequality: 
An Alternative Theory and Some Evi- 
dence,” proposes a supply-driven theo- 
retical approach to understanding in- 
equality. In his model, when there are 
relatively few skilled workers available 
and the difference in productivity be- 
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tween skilled and unskilled labor is rela- 
tively low, firms will create one kind of 
“middling” job and staff it with either 
kind of worker. 

If, however the supply of skilled labor 
increases or the productivity gap widens, 
there can be a qualitative change in the 
composition of jobs. Specifically, the na- 
ture of the equilibrium changes from the 
“pooling” solution to an equilibrium in 
which employers separate their jobs into 
higher and lower quality positions. This 
qualitative shift theoretically reduces the 
unskilled wages, increases the earnings 
of the skilled, and increases unemploy- 
ment rates for both. 

In a December 1999 Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature survey article, “In- 
equality and Economic Growth: The Per- 
spective of the New Growth Theories,” 
Philippe Aghion, Eve Caroli, and Cecilia 
Garcia-Penalosa use a variant of this po- 
sition. They write, “Once skill-biased 
technical change is taken into account, 
ex-post inequality may actually be in- 
creased by rising educational level3. In 
the case of disembodied technical 
change, education does narrow the dif- 
ferential between skilled and unskilled 
workers and has therefore the direct ef- 
fect of reducing wage inequality. How- 
ever, increasing the supply of skills has 
a counteracting impact on wage in- 
equality because it is itself a cause of 
skill-biased technical change.” 

A third contribution was a conference 
on “The Macrodynamics of Inequality in 
the Industrialized and Developing Coun- 
tries” sponsored by the Jerome Levy Eco- 
nomics Institute. In the keynote address, 
as summarized in The Levy Institute’s 
Report for November 1999, James K. 
Galbraith observed that because most 
economists look at distribution as a 
microeconomic question, it is especially 
important to broaden the approach to in- 
clude important macroeconomic ques- 
tions as well. The conference sessions 
attempt, as does the survey by Aghion, 
Caroli, and Garcia-Penalosa, to examine 
the macroeconomic implications of in- 
equality and vice versa. O 
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World employment situation 


World Employment Report, 1998-99: 
Employability in the Global 
Economy: How Training Matters. 
Washington, International Labor Of- 
fice, 258 pp. Available from ILO Pub- 
lications Center, Waldorf, MD. 
$34.95. 


In its most recent World Employment 
Report, ILO focuses on the growing dis- 
parity between the rising labor market 
demand for skilled workers and the de- 
clining demand for what it terms “un- 
skilled” workers. Be it noted at the out- 
set that the report defines “skill” as a 
hierarchy of knowledge intensity and 
educational attainment, basing itself 
upon the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Occupations of the ILO; but 
that “unskilled” remains undefined, and 
is evidently used interchangeably with 
“low-skilled.” Be it also noted that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics implicitly 
defines skill in terms of the knowledge 
level inherent in given occupations, and 
does not recognize the term “unskilled.” 

The report attributes the disparity 
that lies at the core of its concerns to 
the swiftness of globalization, techno- 
logical developments, and changes in 
work organization. The three variables 
are closely interlinked, and exert com- 
petitive pressures upon business, pres- 
sures which are necessarily transmitted 
to its workforce, requiring it to adapt, 
chiefly, so the report’s argument runs, 
by way of better training and education, 
and greater skill. Such adaptation in fact 
appears to be the desideratum of em- 
ployability today. 

Globalization, one of the variables 
just mentioned, is most strikingly evi- 
denced by the continued increase in 
world trade (its average annual rate of 
growth was 4.4 percent in 1980-89; 5.7 
percent in 1990-94; and 6.4 percent in 
1998); and in continued large net pri- 
vate direct investment in developing 
countries ($120 billion in 1997). More- 
over, the share of “technologically ad- 
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vanced goods in manufacturing exports” 
from some developing countries rose 
substantially over the 1970-95 period— 
for example, for South Korea from 9 
percent to 43 percent, for Brazil from 4 
percent to 13 percent, and for Mexico 
from 15 percent to 42 percent. Techno- 
logical changes, while prominent in in- 
formation and communications, have 
been key elements in globalization, in 
turn compelling the updating of produc- 
tive service equipment domestically, 
thus giving rise to new skill and train- 
ing requirements. The spread of high- 
performance work practices has like- 
wise tested worker adaptability. These 
practices have been diffusing rapidly in 
the United States, such that by 1997, job 
rotation, for example (which requires 
multi-skilling), has involved well over 
one-half of all establishments surveyed, 
with more than 70 percent of their em- 
ployees participating. Diffusion has 
been similar for such work practices as 
total quality management and quality 
circles, all demanding “moderate-to- 
high” skills. 

These developments, the report ar- 
gues, have raised the demand for pro- 
fessionals and skilled workers while in 
effect displacing large numbers of the 
low-skilled. Such displacement, judging 
by the data the report presents, appears 
to have been most pronounced in manu- 
facturing. In the member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD), manu- 
facturing employment as a whole has 
shrunk, but all of the decline has cen- 
tered on low-skilled workers; skilled 
worker jobs have remained constant, the 
changing occupational profile of the 
workforce being transformed toward 
upskilling. White-collar jobs, too, have 
been displaced, being substituted where 
feasible by computers. Administrative 
support work in the insurance industry, 
for example, has plummeted by as much 
as 40 percent. 

The drop in the demand for low- 
skilled workers has been associated with 
a significant widening of wage differ- 
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entials, particularly in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom—but 
in the transitional economies and some 
developing countries as well. In the United 
States, the differential between the 9th 
decile and the 5th rose by 15 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1995; that between the 
5th and the Ist by the same percentage. 
Of all the leading OECD countries, only 
Germany did not show an increase in wage 
inequality. Some of the increased disper- 
sion in wages has been attributed to the 
trend toward decentralized wage bargain- 
ing, a trend perhaps less pronounced in 
Germany than elsewhere. In France, too, 
wage dispersion changes have been 
slight, owing in part to a decline in the 
educational premium. 

Even as the report argues the urgency 
of adapting training systems to the dras- 
tically changing occupational and skill 
environment, and the need for these sys- 
tems to become more inclusive to 
women, ethic minorities, unemployed 
youth and persons with disabilities, it 
observes a deepening paradox: the very 
global and technological forces which 
necessitate upskilled and continual train- 
ing create the conditions for increased 
labor market segmentation and exclu- 
sion. Among factors that aggravate that 
paradox are pressures for greater labor 
market flexibility, nonstandard forms of 
employment, and casualization of work, 
all of which “erode the share of work- 
ers receiving training in work.” Further- 
more, the relatively high cost of in-house 
training spurs subcontracting, thus de- 
volving progressively smaller parts of a 
given value-added upon small firms, 
operating with “traditional” skills and 
often under poor working conditions. 
Additionally, changes in work organi- 
zation have entailed a split between “a 
secure core of valued employees and a 
more casualized periphery of workers” 
without job security or seniority rights. 

Like earlier ILO publications, the re- 
port urges that the “high road” of labor 
productivity and of raising incomes be 
chosen over the “low road” of compet- 
ing through low wages and benefits. 


That is the report’s basic rationale for 
improving human capital by widening 
access to education and training so as 
to raise technical and social and intel- 
lectual abilities. The obstacles to rais- 
ing the “high road,” however, remain 
formidable. They are in part institutional 
in nature, consisting in the dubious ca- 
pabilities of existing training and edu- 
cation systems. Yet, the larger impedi- 
ment to the “high road” seems to be the 
availability of a vast “reserve army” of 
unemployed and underemployed men 
and women who have no choice but to 
take low-paid jobs, if offered, in low- 
productivity work environments. 

The report’s discussion of training 
modes and systems is premised on the 
assumption of a solid educational base, 
for example, the acquisition of “foun- 
dational” skills, such as literacy and 
numeracy—skills which should be “ac- 
cessible and mandatory” for all, and 
should be regarded as social rights. But 
accessibility itself is a problem, espe- 
cially in developing countries where 
poorer households cannot afford the 
costs of even primary schooling, and 
where children must frequently contrib- 
ute to the household’s livelihood by 
working for pay or just for food and 
shelter. This rather widespread situation 
vitiates much of the report’s premise. 

A major concern of the report is the 
experience of some leading countries 
with the transition of youth from school 
to work, the role of apprenticeship in 
this transition, and the success in gain- 
ing permanent employment. Many 
countries have adopted a mix of school- 
based learning and vocational and/or 
workplace training. This has been much 
less the case in the United States where 
vocational training is usually offered 
after high school has been absolved; and 
has been located in such institutions as 
community colleges. However, the 
“vocationalization” of secondary edu- 
cation remains controversial, largely be- 
cause the alleviation of youth unemploy- 
ment remains so difficult. Moreover, the 
cost of vocationalization is substantial, 


and considerably exceeds the cost of 
academic secondary education. The re- 
port repeatedly insists on the need for 
government financing of post-school 
training, programmed in combination 
with employer (or employer networks) 
requirements, since employers cannot 
be sure that their outlays for training will 
be recompensed by the trained worker’s 
tenure. The report warns that unless the 
inability of the “market” to sustain a 
sound training system is corrected by 
government, a low-skill system of pro- 
ductivity might be perpetuated. There 
is evidence, however, that enterprise- 
provided training substantially raises 
skills, productivity, and earnings. 

The report provides a quite interest- 
ing sketch of the training systems of 
some leading countries. All of these sys- 
tems are experiencing stress from glo- 
balizing technological change and in- 
vestment strategies. 

Germany’s apprenticeship system 
embraces one-half of the relevant age 
group, which receives training at both 
the workplace and in vocational schools. 
It is employer-led, in cooperation with 
trade unions, works councils, state agen- 
cies, and employer organizations, and 
covers all sectors of the economy. It is 
considered highly successful, and fre- 
quently leads to permanent jobs. The 
decisions of what to train for and what 
to teach, however, are made by a slow, 
cumbersome bureaucratic process, ren- 
dering responses to global change slow 
and inadequate. 

The Japanese training system is en- 
tirely enterprise-based, with technical 
skills taught on the job. High schools 
concentrate on teaching mathematics, 
science, and “citizen skills” designed to 
facilitate teamwork on the job. The sys- 
tem produces a highly skilled workforce, 
“very adaptable to change,” and aims at 
low labor turnover and permanence of 
tenure. The system is now challenged, 
however, by the apparent need for 
greater labor mobility, financial strin- 
gencies, and the dictates of shorter-term 
investment strategies. 
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In the United States, the training sys- 
tem (if indeed one may speak of a co- 
herent set of the pertinent institutions) 
is highly decentralized, and based to a 
large extent on individuals’ incentives 
to train or attend trade school. A na- 
tional strategy for training in skills and 
coordinate individual training investment 
is lacking; and the United States employs 
a far higher proportion of workers at 
“minimal ability levels” than other ad- 
vanced countries. There may be some de- 
gree of adjustment by employers to lower 
skill levels, the skill needs of the economy 
not being adequately met. The report 
points out, however, that the United 
States enjoys a strong comparative ad- 
vantage “in developing an elite of ... 
highly educated labor attuned to invest- 
ing in their own skill and training.” Nev- 
ertheless, the “polarization of the country’s 
skill base” is likely to persist. 

The obstacle greater than training 
system inadequacies to the vaunted 
“high road” of greater productivity and 
incomes is the existence of large world- 
wide pools of unemployed and under- 
employed persons. The ILO estimates 
worldwide unemployment at 150 mil- 
lion men and women as of the end of 
1998, of whom 60 million are youths 
15-24 years old, 11 million of whom 
live in OECD countries. In addition, an 
estimated 25—30 percent of the world’s 
3-billion strong labor force is “under- 
employed.” 

Underemployment manifests itself 
most strikingly in the size and growth 
of the “informal economy” prevalent in 
developing countries. Workers in the 
informal economy usually cannot find 
jobs in, or have been displaced from, 
the “formal” economy. Here, capital in- 
tensity is relatively high, as are wages 
and productivity. Public employment 
has shrunk, in part owing to privatization 
or to fiscal stringencies. The informal 
economy generally consists of employ- 
ment in very small enterprises (with 15 
or fewer employees, where, according 
to ILO studies, pay runs to one-half of 
pay in the formal economy and there is 
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no social security coverage). Domestic 
service and self-employment are also 
part of the informal economy, as mea- 
sured by income. 

Employment in the informal economy 
rose in all Latin American countries be- 
tween 1990 and 1996, according to the 
report. For example, it increased from 47.5 
percent to 53.6 percent in Argentina; from 
52.0 percent to 59.3 percent in Brazil; and 
from 55.5 percent to 60.2 percent in 
Mexico. Employment in the formal 
economy declined correspondingly. 

The report discusses the training and 
business needs of the informal economy 
exhaustively, as it does those of “vul- 
nerable workers.” There are, to be sure, 
some encouraging developments, such 
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as the mastery of the manufacture of 
surgical instruments by networks of 
small firms in Pakistan; or of leather 
goods in Brazil. But low productivity 
constrains income. Apprenticeship is the 
preferred (if traditional) training system. 
Credit is sparse at best. Technological 
advance is not always beneficial; “ex- 
isting low-skill jobs may be threatened” 
by it. Basic education, the premise of a 
sound training system, is not as widely 
available as needed. Training systems 
themselves are often inadequately tar- 
geted on employer needs, and may be 
financially starved. Most important, to 
make such systems viable, economic 
growth must be spurred so as to reduce 
unemployment. 
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It remains open, then, whether the 
paradox of rising skill and continual 
training needs demanded by the forces 
of globalization and advancing tech- 
nologies, and the increasing labor 
market segmentation and exclusion 
these forces likewise engender, will 
not persist. The choice between the 
“high road”” of productivity and ris- 
ing income, and the “low road” of low- 
skill work and low-wage competition, 
postulated by ILO, remains far from 
clear cut. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, 
formerly with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 
Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 


consumer prices. The deflator for this series | 


is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United’ States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly ali products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 


in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
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years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics. 


Occupational Injury 
and liiness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 
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Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
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ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://stats.bls.gov. 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1997 1998 1997 1998 1999 
ee iT ie IV I i il Ihe IV I 1} il 
+— 4 —+ ——a 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate............cssssseceessessssssesentsneneseeaeeese 4 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.1 67.0 
Employment-population ratio “ 63.8 64.1 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.4 64.2 64.1 
Unemployment rate.............. 2 49 4.5 49 47 4.6 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 
a Bacon prreecer 49 4.4 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.5 4.3 41 41 41 
16 to 24 years....... 11.8 flit liters 11.5 11.3 10.7 11.5 10.7 10.3 10.5 10.0 
25 years and over.... 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Women............ 5.0 4.6 5.0 47 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 
16 to 24 years... 10.7 9.8 10.4 10.1 10.1 9.6 9.9 9.4 9.9 9.0 9.5 
25 years and over... 3.9 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 


iOtalererscess<e 122,690 | 125,826] 123,006} 123,946] 124,771 | 125,462 | 126,113 126,865 | 127,640| 128,246 | 128,936 
Private sector... 103,133 | 106,007 | 103,422] 104,311 | 105,094 | 105,707 | 106,260} 106,920} 107,596 | 108,153} 108,743 
Goods-producing.. 24,962 25,347 25,008 25,181 25,363 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 25,222 25,194 
Manufacturing... -| 18,675 18,772 18,698 18,805 18,876 18,851 18,719 18,645 18,542 18,433 18,398 
Service-producing. Poe. Favistsallsnasyacnas careeeeweet ‘ | 97,727 | 100,480 97,998 98,765 99,409 | 100,070) 100,807| 101,545 | 102,331} 103,024 | 103,743 
Average hours: 
EIVALSSOCON carer ete cieecacctuevasVesssanosss usin ceigss ocaat vaseuesaVayssvesvaverers 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.4 34.5 
Manufacturing... 42.0 41.7 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.8 
Overtime 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.7 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3:3 3.4 1.0 8 8 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 ea 
Private industry workers... 3.4 3.5 8 9 9 9 1.1 6 4 11 9 
Goods-producing® 24 2.8 ii 4 7 8 7 5 8 7 9 
Samice-prodlicingsas tees eee eer een ee| 3.9 3.8 11 1.0 8 1.3 6 3 13 9 

State and local government WOFKETS.........cccccceeceecsesescsceestseees eel 3.0 6 3 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 

ANSON Sasesee asssnies seus isdeaces asst eee eee eR I, RH 24 3.0 1 o) 4 1.0 11 5} 4 i, a) 
INOMUTOM  patare ests teresteo-7.ccoatverweercredrtes niaudis diwvinaa tats 3.8 3.5 8 1.0 1.0 8 11 6 5 1.2 9 
————— i a cols 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
e Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures 1997 1998 aa 
Ml IV I 1) TT) IV | iT} ill 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civiliary OMAN scrvcrcerccacssstssscccavaserercececerseceeossoscacerecoraeesacd 3.3 3.4 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 1) 
Private MONA case careacceccsnsersceseestsaseecssteuecessascceecsseoasencs 3.4 3.5 8 9 «:) 9 11 6 4 141 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian) nOntarmicsrccn.s.2cssssasseuessesescescevesccesaertncecsencss 3.8 3.7 Ae2 9 9 ef 1.3 if 3) 1.0 at 
PV ate NONLANM eakecyozvervccosecvecxinstbavesscasansdsossestocteonsabeccees 3.9 3.9 1.0 1.0 11 9 1.3 6 45) ip? 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... ns 1.6 6 el 6 45) 4 2 ot Tf 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

E-UNSHOCIQOOUS corer sanrencostnes totes eeccrsdsersesstecestrecorcetetscrosescoure7a -1.2 0 2 -5 -.8 5 -1 4 0 1.2 1.6 
Finished ConSUMer QOOdS..........ssessssesesesescnstcneeeeeeseseeeseee -1.4 0 4 -8 -1.0 8 0 we 0 1.8 2.2 
Capital equipmentirr....cetse sus creas sevcucpectensevecrcspeceens oc -.6 0 -7 oi 0 -5 4 9 -Aj -.4 4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.8 -3.3 a2 -.8 -1.4 2 —5 -1.6 —.2 1.9 1.8 

GrudeimaterialS Sircc.scy-vcasverercsaceenccestecercosuccecscsovunwtronveecvarer -11.3 -16.7 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 1.9 9.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINGSSSOGION: ce.nivnnhadecscscndcsarscnucesccctenscscetansetirecscs<ficrssatscs 2.2 2.8 3.6 U2 4.6 6 3.4 4.3 3.0 8 47 

Nonfarm business sector... ecu 2.0 2.8 3.3 ie 4.4 9 3.1 41 2.7 6 4.9 

Nonfinancial corporations’. Al 3.0 4.0 6.3 2.8 3.7 3.9 5.9 3.2 4.1 3.2 4.7 

‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 1998 : 1999 
ae 
Il Ml IV I i) HT} Il il IV | iH} Hl 
1 iz oe i | 
Average hourly compensation: 
AUIDEXSONS ADUSINGSS: SCCION. soccscatvixcesucecneacsscccestevsoxctrsescasnreucssrsneu 5:5 6.1 49 49 Sat 4.6 He) 5.8 5.4 5.4 5:3 49 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 5.6 6.2 4.6 4.2 4.8 47 5.3 57 5.3 5.1 4.9 4.6 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givillaninontarmaaiete Mam ee eee ce hie cic ts 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 tA 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.0 3.2 3.1 
BPSE AES IOS ANID) or cerca n conc sneer anh vanes ope ahisep won sappaaxsiasencssuesusedusvvensessx 9 ist 6 4 11 9 3.5 3.8 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 
Union. <.<--:<.--- i 1.0 11 5 4 aif 9 CRE 2.7 3.0 3.0 27 2.5 
NOM Olktccesacs sre ocetunsnarsesnc cposuncssrcessrvesteersaxcepvoveseconceseccspecercsced 8 141 6 5 1.2 9 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 
State and local QOVErNMENtS........cscscseseeseseseseneeeeseeenececseetesees 3 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 Pf 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianinontannes. 2.0 cc tees sete ef, 1.3 Gf 5 1.0 11 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.3 
Private nonfarm. 9 1.3 6 5 1.2 9 4.0 4.3 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 
UNION eecese--es- 8 1.3 5 4 8 if 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 
INONEION Hiscece cers cecsecesones> cus 9 1.3 VA 5 1.2 9 41 44 4.0 3.3 37 3.3 
State and local governments. ate : 1.6 Ff 4 4 1.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
1999 


Empl ani eae Annual average 1998 
mploym u iF 
pad 1997 | 1998 | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. |_ Sept. Oct. Nov. 


— Se 


—— 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ the otpeea te cureere 203,133 | 205,220 | 206,104 | 206,270 | 206,719 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 
Civilian labor force... ...| 136,297 | 137,673 | 138,193 | 138,547 | 139,347 | 139,271 | 138,816 | 139,091 | 139,019 | 139,408 139,254 | 139,264 | 139,386 | 139,662 | 139,827 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 
EMPIOVGO cccsxsscerenecrerscere 129,558 | 131,463 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 | 133,224 | 133,432 133,307 | 133,411 | 133,550 | 133,896 | 134,085 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 63.8 64.1 64.1 64.2 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.1 64.1 64.1 64.2 64.3 
Unemployed........cecesees 6,739 6,210 6,080 6,021 5,950 6,127 5,783 6,022 5,795 5,975 5,947 5,853 5,836 5,766 5,743 
Unemployment rate.... 4.9 45 4.4 43 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 
Not in the labor force........ 66,837 | 67,547 | 67,911 67,723 | 67,372| 67,602] 68,220| 68,145| 68,408| 68,225| 68,574| 68,774) 68,879} 68,821 68,839 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ po ae Be ORM 89,879 | 90,790! 91,192] 91,220] 91,124] 91,189] 91,215] 91,302| 91,368| 91,487) 91,561 91,692 | 91,793 | 91,896 | 91,986 
Civilian labor force... 69,166 | 69,715 | 70,023] 70,069| 70,295} 70,174| 69,951 69,991 69,932 | 70,127! 70,164] 70,179| 70,326} 70,291 70,398 
Participation rate......... 77.0 76.8 76.8 76.8 77.1 77.0 76.7 76.7 76.5 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.6 76.5 76.5 
Employed: s.--ccscrscstesencenss 66,284 | 67,135] 67,573 | 67,553| 67,884] 67,577] 67,713| 67,608| 67,399| 67,633 | 67,687) 67,682| 67,950| 67,815| 68,055 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 73.7 73.9 74.1 74.1 74.5 74.1 74.2 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.8 74.0 73.8 74.0 
Agriculture..........scece 2,356 2,350 2,374 2,237 2,312 2212 2,222 2,353 2,212 2,248 2,271 2,242 2,168 2,171 2,268 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 63,927 | 64,785] 65,199} 65,316] 65,572] 65,365] 65,492] 65,255] 65,186| 65,385| 65,416| 65,440| 65,782| 65,644| 65,787 
Unemployed... 2,882 2,580 2,450 2,516 2,411 2,598 2,238 2,383 2,534 2,494 2,477 | 2,496 2,376 2,477 2,335 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 Mo Wg 35 3.6 3.4 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.3 


Women, 20 years and over 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population... .cccccccscecsssee- 97,889} 98,786 | 99,135} 99,181 | 99,686! 99,746] 99,833} 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 
59,198 | 59,198| 59,896] 60,078] 60,718| 60,622) 60,533| 60,788! 60,729| 61,092} 60,791| 60,908! 60,793/| 60,920| 61,037 


Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 60.5 60.4 60.4 60.6 60.9 60.8 60.6 60.8 60.7 61.0 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 


EMPlOVEO)s cscccscesvsrvenvoses 56,613 | 57,278) 57,503) 57,745 | 58,466) 58,291| 58,183} 58320; 58520| 58,719) 58373) 58,654) 58572| 58,806| 58,815 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.8 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.7 58.4 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 58.3 58.5 58.3 58.5 58.5 
AQriculture........cccceeee 798 768 734 753 808 839 834 801 831 869 797 764 767 803 752 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 55,815 | 56,510} 56,769] 56,992] 57,659} 57,452] 57,349| 57,519| 57,689| 57,849| 57,576) 57,890| 57,804) 58,003| 58,063 
Unemployed...........:0 2,585 2,424 2,393 2,333 2,251 2,330 2,350 2,468 2,209 2,373 2,418 2,254 2,222 2,113 2,222 
Unemployment rate.... 4.4 41 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 41 3.6 3.9 4.0 | 3.7 a7 3.5 3.6 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population .......ccccssceccesseeees 15,365 | 15,644] 15,777] 15,777] 15,909] 15,939] 15,988] 16,011) 16,051} 16,014] 16,065] 16,061| 16,086| 16,129| 16,017 
Civilian labor force... i 7,932 8,256 8,274 8,400 8,334 8,475 8,331 8,312 8,358 8,189 8,300 8,177 8,267 8,451 8,401 
Participation rate......... 51.6 52.8 52.4 §2.9 52.4 §3.2 §2.1 §1.9 §2.1 $1.1 51.7 50.9 51.4 52.4 §2.2 
EMV OG issssincssvecsesecssess 6,661 7,051 7,037 7,228 7,046 7,276 7,136 7,141 7,306 7,081 7,247 | 7,075 7,028 7,275 7,215 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 43.4 45.1 44.6 45.5 44.3 45.7 44.6 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.1 44.0 43.7 45.1 44.8 
Agriculture vide 244 261 240 232 179 277 224 230 252 237 225 212 201 229 284 

Nonagricultural 
industries................. 6,417 6,790 6,797 6,996 6,867 6,999 6,912 6,911 7,054 6,843 7,023 6,862 6,827 7,046 6,931 
Unemployed 1,271 1,205 1,237 1,172 1,288 1,199 1,195 AL a 1,052 1,108 1,053 1,102 1,238 1.176 1.186 
Unemployment rate.... 16.0 14.6 15.0 14.0 15.5 144 14.3 14.1 12.6 13.5 12.7 13.5 15.0 13.9 14.1 

White 

Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Pe hs eee 169,993 | 171,478 | 172,084 | 172,197 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 


Civilian labor force... vf 114,693 | 115,415 | 115,687 | 115,996 | 116,529 | 116,610 | 116,284 | 116,370 | 116,254 | 116,578 | 116,393 116,602 | 116,409 | 116,577 | 116,622 
Participation rate......... 67.5 67.3 67.2 67.4 67.6 67.6 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.1 67.2 67.1 


ESMOV OCs crecsdercecasassncens 109,856 | 110,931 | 111,304 | 111,560 | 112,135 | 112,189 | 112,144 | 111,917 | 111.985 112 

pia : , 092 | 112,117 | 112,277 | 112,210 | 112,483 | 112,550 
ulation ratio”............. 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.8 64.8 
i " 4 . . . 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 
Unemployed... 4,836 4,484 4,383 4,436 4,394 4,420 4,140 4,454 4,269 4,486 4,276 4,325 4,198 4,093 4,072 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 ; 3.5 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
et 
oe Gans ee Peete 24,003 | 24,373| 24,529] 24,529] 24,665| 24,697 24,729 | 24,765] 24,798] 24,833 24,867 | 24904| 24946] 24,985 25,019 
ivilian labor force...........+. 15,529 15,982 16,201 16,157 16,356 16,242 16,212 16,2 

Participation rate.. | : 286 | 16,303 | 16,300 | 16,384| 16,279) 16,534| 16,478| 16,533 


64.7 65.6 66.0 65.8 66.3 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.6 65.9 65.4 66.3 66.0 66.1 


EMPIGYOO rss sscccsseccvivrasne 13,969 | 14,556 | 14,804] 14,884] 15,085] 14,900] 14,904 ; 
has ida om ,90. 15,029 | 15,079] 15,103] 14949] 15.005] 15,154 15,104 | 15,200 
ulation ratio’............. 58.2 59.7 60.4 60.6 61.2 60.3 60.3 60.7 
Q f i ‘ ‘ 60.8 60.8 60.1 60.3 60.7 60.5 
Unemployed........scsseseee 1,560 1,426 1,397 1,273 1,271 1,342 1,308 1,257 1,224 1,197 1,434 1,274 1,380 1,374 ‘a 
Unemployment rate.... 10.0 | 8.9 8.6 | 79 | Tule 8.5) Bae recue TS | __— 88 7.8 | "83 "83 "8.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


meeps mans ae [Sy pSES SE RS ARR PR aa 
Employment status Annual ; average 1998 1999 
1997 1998 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July |. Aug. | Sept. Oct Nov. 
Se Jee a 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! pe ce 20,321 21,070} 21,349] 21,405] 21,296 | 21,355 | 21,414] 21,483] 21,548] 21,618) 21,684] 21,752) 21,820] 21,881 21,947 
Civilian labor force.... «4 13,796 14,317 14,389 14,488 14,511 14,591 14,570 14,543 14,535 14,643 14,592 14,734 14,756 14,797 14,873 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.9 67.4 67.7 68.1 68.3 68.0 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 67.7 67.6 67.6 67.8 
EMpJOVOG svc cseassesvessesesnes 12,726 | 13,291 13,345 | 13,383) 13,550] 13,610) 13,732] 13,541 13,558 | 13,654} 13,685 | 13,776} 13,763} 13,853] 13,973 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.6 63.1 62.5 62.5 63.6 63.7 64.1 63.0 62.9 63.2 63.1 63.3 63.1 63.3 63.7 
Unemployed... 1,069 1,026 1,044 1,105 960 980 838 1,002 977 989 907 959 993 944 900 
Unemployment rate.... 77 fae 7.3 6.6 6.7 5.8 6.9 6.7 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.0 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-oiigin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


: Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories pS} 
1997 1998 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 129,558 | 131,463 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 | 133,224 | 133,432 | 133,307 | 133,411 | 133,550 | 133,896 | 134,085 
MON ire sascerctcarssencaccenac cueoseoners 69,685 70,693 71,182 71,204 71,459 71,276 71,352 71,225 71,198 | 71,321 71,444 | 71,332 71,615 71,569 71,719 
MV OMEN ivcvse.susssecsovncsccteesc<-- 59,873 | 60,771} 60,931 | 61,322] 61,937] 61,869] 61,680] 61,845| 62,026| 62,112} 61,863] 62,079) 61,935| 62,327| 62,366 
Married men, spouse 
DOSEN tsccccccccsncececvescessspsstoes 42,642 | 42,923] 43,209] 43,227] 43,542} 43,016] 43,114) 48,190| 42,882 | 43,291] 43,353] 43,398) 43,446] 43,158) 43,253 
Married women, spouse 
BOSON reeaacassensretsastnasy<cess 32,755 32,872 32,953 33,093 33,652 33,092 33,134 33,285 33,487 33,802 33,302 33,458 33,204 |} 33,525 33,617 
Women who maintain 
HARTWHOS << cexcsnctersvccsuevcreseveces 7,775 7,904 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 8,148 8,050 8,039 7,991 8,289 8,357 8,313 8,424 8,579 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 2,005 1,912 1,987 1,895 1,893 1,908 1,919 1,911 1,938 1,900 1,929 1,915 2,068 
Self-employed workers........ 1,457 1,341 1,304 1,304 1,298 1,381 1,376 1,439 1,348 1,369 1,300 1,262 1,176 1,273 1,201 
Unpaid family workers........., 51 38 40 34 30 a4 39 31 33 37 47 48 41 43 43 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers.....| 116,983 | 119,019 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 | 121,005 | 120,785 | 121,168 | 121,005 | 121,157 | 121,163 | 121,498 | 121,600 | 121,954 
Government 18,131 18,383 | 18,607] 18,686] 18913] 18,782} 18699} 18,709} 18,672} 19,110} 19,068} 19,243 | 19,131 | 18,759] 18,834 
Private industries...... 98,852 | 100,637 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 | 102,306 | 102,076 | 102,496 | 101,895 | 102,089 | 101,920 | 102,367 | 102,841 | 103,120 

Private households. 915 962 969 943 881 849 917 941 910 1,001 943 871 1,039 931 941 
97,937 99,674 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 | 101,389 | 101,135 | 101,586 | 100,894 | 101,146 | 101,049 | 101,328 | 101,910 | 102,179 
Self-employed workers....... | 9,056 8,962 8,929 8,814 8,830 8,658 8,650 8,813 8,687 8,857 8,837 9,066 8,820 8,879 8,672 
Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 112 122 121 114 125 63 60 87 74 91 98 100 112 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FEASONS hi siveceensoseeceeesese 4,068 3,665 3,340 3,417 3,562 3,426 3,564 3,408 3,422 3,418 3,299 3,248 3,269 3,151 3,249 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS............eeeeeee 2,286 2,095 1,910 1,927 2,093 1,984 2,045 1,920 1,946 2,092 1,983 1,871 1,895 1,926 1,922 
Could only find part-time 
WOK cufesuseneteasavassaneses 1,468 1,258 1,157 1,148 1,115 1,141 1,208 1,124 1,137 1,014 1,044 1,057 1,087 975 1,034 
Part time for noneconomic 
FGASONS...cccerctvsvccxsverevesd 18,149 18,530 | 18,634] 18,674] 18,485] 18642] 18545] 18882] 18632] 18666) 19,122) 19,359] 18,787| 18,816| 18,573 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS cosas cawtec te sevaeries as 3,879 3,501 3,191 3,257 3,413 3,298 3,374 3,224 3,247 3,232 | 3,130 3,105 3,096 2,958 3,083 
Slack work or business 
COMGHIONS: cccdsccssseseraaexsses 2,167 1,997 1,824 1,841 1,989 1,906 1,955 1,831 1,838 1,944 1,846 1,791 1,789 1,800 1,804 
Could only find part-time 
WONG Maperyes a fncccessens «x0 1 1,433 1,228 1,130 1,116 1,094 1,108 1,159 1,092 1,111 1,010 1,028 1,041 1,080 950 1,013 
Part time for noneconomic 
SEASONS iis csesssiscssesssrvie.24s| 11,004 17,954 | 18110} 18155 | 17,921 18,061 17,944 | _ 18320| 18098} 18016} 18618| 18781 18,288 | 18277 | 18,005 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] a ae 
Annual average 1998 1999 


' Bee: — x 
ee ee 1997 | 1998 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |-Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
| | Ll | Sept. | 


Characteristic 


TORR Al WOTK ONS csc ccxccascatupnncecvectnnaxcsacdtant 49 4.5 4.4 43 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 16.0 14.6 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 13.5 12.7 13.5 15.0 13.9 14.1 
Men, 20 years and over....... : 4.2 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.7 oe 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET......:.:ce+esse0+e4 4.4 41 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 41 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 
Witte) totalivececescreccreracstecerecenrarateenccees 4.2 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 13.6 12.6 13.0 12.6 13.0 11.8 11.9 12.1 11.0 12.1 10.7 11.6 tor 11.8 12.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......cesseeseseeee 14.3 14.1 14.1 14.5 14.1 12.2 12.7 12.6 11.9 11.8 10.9 12.2 13.0 11.6 13.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years........sceseee4 12.8 10.9 11.6 10.6 11.9 11.4 ik i 11.6 10.1 12.5 10.6 10.9 12.4 12.0 Aiea 

Men, 20 years and over. 5 3.6 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.8 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.9 2.9 2.8 

Women, 20 years and OVET.........-+++4 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.6 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.1 

ESIGN PONE oe ceca sysiexiiarervoncevanesauseadiavasianey 10.0 8.9 8.6 7.9 78 8.3 8.1 oa 75 7.3 8.8 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.1 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 


Men, 20 years and over..... | 8.5 7.4 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.7 5.8 6.1 6.6 6.1 7.4 6.2 7.2 7.9 7.1 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........++0++4 8.8 7.9 7.6 7.0 6.6 TA f2 6.8 6.4 6.6 7.9 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 
Hispanic origin, total...........:cecceseeees Us 2 fie) 7.6 6.6 6.7 5.8 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.2 6.5 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Married men, spouse present............- PRT 2.4 2.2 2.3 23 2.4 Za 2.3 2.4 ae 23 2.3 21 2.3 P| 
Married women, spouse present , 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 ar 2.9 2.5 27 2.9 ai 2.6 2.4 2.6 
Women who maintain families............ 8.1 Wee 6.9 6.3 6.1 6.5 6.7 72 6.0 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.0 6.0 
Full-time WOrKETS........:ceseeceeeseeseeeeeeee 48 4.3 4.2 4.2 441 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 44 4.0 4.0 3.9 
Part-time WOFrKEIS.......sccccsesseesereeeeeeeees 5.5 §.3 5.4 5.2 2 49 49 49 ou 5.4 4.9 45 5.1 AB 5.0 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WIDER OLS tenvasacccrscrscteriusilapeerrcacanvoasasswae-ctesda 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.4 43 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.2 44 4.4 4.3 | 4.4 4.2 41 
Mining..... 3.8 3.2 2.2 4.3 7.4 Cel 5.3 9.3 5.9 47 6.4 40) 7.1 43 4.0 
Construction 9.0 75 7.0 6.4 7.3 75 6.7 7.4 te 75 6.7 7.9 | 6.8 6.7 5.4 


Durable goods... 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 44 3.4 3.6 
Nondurable goods........ ; 5.1 47 4.8 49 3.8 43 41 3.7 3.6 4.0 3.0 4.2 3.9 4.2 3.6 
Transportation and public utilities. ; 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.5 3.2 2.9 2.8 8.3 2.8 36} 3.1| 2.7 3.2 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade a 6.2 §.5 5.2 6.5 5.2 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 4.8 5.2 48 5.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....., 3.0 25 2.8 2.8 2.4 2.4 1.9 3.2 2.1 23 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.4 
SONVICOS Fisccvncer vaxasesuerecvevenrectadecveseveasnea 4.6 4.5 4.6 41 41 4.0 4.2 44 3.9 4.2 45 4.0 41 4.0 3.8 
Government WOrkelrS.......:.:eceeeeee eas 2.6 2.3 2 2.0 2.2 2.3 at 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 9.1 8.3 7.6 8.3 9.6 11.3 9.5 9.7 10.7 9.6 8.9 9.8 §.3 7.2 8.4 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma..............- 8.1 7A frat 7.0 7.4 ne 6.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.8 7A 6.9 6.6 6.5 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.2 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
OGIO sss izvacaxsnssstscesessevcaisapuvepadecesiviveniners i 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.5 3.1 3.2 2.7 2.7 2.7 
COMEGES QFAMUAIES .v.5-.s01s0ssessorarasnarerssens 2.0 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.1 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.7 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1998 1999 
+ 
unemployment 1 

J 997 1998 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov, 
Less than 5 WeEKS.....c:cscsessecseeseees 2,538 2,622 | 2,546 | 2,614] 2,353 | 2,601] 2,478] 2,788| 2,467| 2,529] 2,680] 2,621| 2589| 2471] 2599 
SiO 14 WOKS rrasnncreneniteneaces, 2,138 1,950 | 1,983} 1,839) 2,071] 1,944] 1,891] 1,867] 1,816] 1,736] 1,766] 1,810| 1,831 1,853 1,780 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEF.....seessessesseesseenees 2,062 1,637) 1,611 | 1,578] 1,469] 1,550) 1,434] 1,446] 1,523] 1,668] 1,505| 1,449| 1.392 1,427 1.386 
15 to! 26 WEOKS:....cccressazecsessssaseess 995 763 752 754 753 766 736 773 794 824 787 745 698 7 722 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF.......ecceseeseeseens 1,067 875 859 824 716 784 697 673 729 844 718 704 694 716 664 

Mean duration, in weeks..............0++ 15.8 14.5 14.4 14.1 13.4 13.8 13.5 13.1 
Median duration, in weeks 8.0 6.7 6.7 ~ pe Be oe ue 
ES) 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1998 1999 
unemployment 1997 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
uy ——<— SS 
1 
JOD lOSES «0.0... seeseseceeseneeeeeneses 3,037 2,822 | 2,758) 2,754] 2,696} 2,738) 2,563] 2,700] 2,663] 2,683| 2,740] 2,662] 2,586| 2,490] 2,497 
On temporary layOff........-cseeseeee 931 866 850 841 864 849 812 838 821 892 850 929 890 781 872 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 2,106 1,957 | 1,908} 1,913] 1,832] 1,889] 1,751] 1,862] 1,842] 1,791} 1,890] 1,734] 1,696} 1,710] 1,625 
MOD IGAVENSHeseccstereseesetececeecaseceonstossd 795 734 677 709 699 751 780 841 789 864 755 797 737 766 836 
= 2,338 2,132 | 2,130] 2,031} 1,993] 2,110] 1,988] 2,044] 2,040] 2,057] 2,011| 1,896] 1,965] 1,952] 1,918 
569 520 534 504 537 509 431 469 415 349 402 483 537 527 492 
45.1 45.5 45.2 45.9 45.5 44.8 44.5 44.6 45.1 45.1 46.4 45.6 44.4 43.4 43.5 
13.8 13.9 13.9 14.0 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.9 13.9 15.0 14.4 15.9 15.3 13.6 15.2 
31.3 Ses 31.3 31.9 30.9 30.9 30.4 30.8 31.2 30.1 32.0 29.7 29.1 29.8 28.3 
11.8 11.8 114.1 11.8 11.8 12.3 13.5 13.9 13.4 14.5 12.8 13.6 12.7 13.4 14.6 
34.7 34.3 34.9 33.9 33.6 34.5 34.5 33.8 34.5 34.6 34.0 32.5 33.7 34.0 33.4 
8.4 8.4 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3 75 77 7.0 5.9 6.8 8.3 9.2 9.2 8.6 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers wee ccc 2.2 2.4 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 
VOD CAVES Hes ctccsereosesectncseratcseeezie | 6 As) 5 HS) BS) 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 AS) 5 6 
Reentrants. oe 1.7 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 15 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 
New entrants. nil 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 S) 3 3 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


a EE EE a a aaa 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age - use > =e 
1997 1998 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
if 
Total, 16 years and OVET............0:06+ 4.9 45 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 
16 to 24 years... 11.3 10.4 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.4 9.9 9.6 9.6 10.1 10.1 10.1 
16 to 19 years.... a 16.0 14.6 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 13.5 12.7 13.5 15.0 13.9 14.1 
GNOU 7 VOOIS consessscrsecsccscere=s 18.2 Wh 18.0 16.9 18.4 15.5 16.6 16.9 15.9 16.1 14.6 15.8 16.3 15.9 16.8 
ASTON VOAMS.cccseccenesecaaeean-an 14.5 12.8 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.1 12.8 12.3 10.6 11.8 11.4 121 14.1 12.5 12.4 
20 to 24 years... oe 8.5 7.9 6.9 Ue? 6.9 Tate 7.4 7.6 7.5 Teli Hale 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.6 
25 YEAFS AN OVES........ceecereseceeeee 3.8 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 
2BitO54: VEalSicnccevexterencvivesses 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 
55 years and OVEL........:e0s00 3.0 27 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.5 
Men, 16 years and OVET............:++ 49 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 41 41 4.0 41 4.0 
16 to 24 years..... 11.8 11.1 10.3 10.8 10.7 10.1 9.9 10.5 10.2 10.7 10.2 9.8 9.9 10.4 10.2 
16 to 19 years.. = 16.9 16.2 16.5 16.4 16.9 14.6 15.0 14.8 13.3 14.1 13.4 13.5 14.9 14.0 15.1 
WG TOT VOAIS tarceccsccssccrsser<c 19.1 19.1 20.0 19.9 19.7 15.3 16.9 19.2 17.7 16.5 15.4 15.8 16.6 14.9 17.2 
18 tO 19 YOAMS.........sccsceeseeeee 15.4 14.1 14.4 14.0 14.7 14.1 13.6 12.2 10.6 12.8 11.8 12.3 13.4 13.2 14.0 
20 to 24 years ae 8.9 8.1 6.6 7.3 fet Ths) 7.0 8.0 8.3 8.7 8.3 7.6 7.0 8.3 7.3 
25 YEArS ANA OVES......ceeeseseesesees 3.6 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.2 2.7 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
25 to 54 YOaMS......cscesceseseeees 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.0 29 3.2 3.0 3.0 2.9 
55 years and OVE... 3.1 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 2.6 PT) 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.6 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.0 4.6 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.5 45 4.6 41 4.4 4.5 43 4.4 41 4.2 
16 to 24 years..... sen 10.7 9.8 9.5 8.7 9.5 10.2 10.0 9.5 8.6 9.0 8.9 9.4 10.2 9.7 9.9 
16 to 19 years.. se 15.0 12.9 13.3 11.3 13.9 13.7 13.6 13.4 11.8 12.9 11.9 13.4 15.0 13.8 13.0 
1B 10:17 YAMS: .ccscisssseccnssaves 17.2 15.1 15.9 13.8 16.9 15.7 16.2 14.5 13.8 15.7 13.8 15.8 15.9 16.8 16.4 
AS AO MTG VCAMS'...estssdeiesscscssas 13.6 11.5 11.4 10.2 11.5 12.1 11:97) 12:55 10.6 10.7 11.0 11.9 15.0 11.7 10.7 
20 to 24 years 7 8.1 7.8 Pea Meal 6.7 8.0 7.8 7s] 6.7 6.7 7A 7.0 7.3 ree? 8.1 
25 YEAS ANG OVEL.....seccececeseseeeee 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 
25 10154 YOaNS ..06:0eneasnsesoenees 41 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.1 3.2 
55 years and OVET.........000++ 2.9 2.6 2.9 2.8 3.1 2.7 3.2 3.3 2.6 3.5 2.9 2.3 2.0 2.4 26 


a  — 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
State 1998 | 1999 | 1999? eine 1998 | 1999 | 1999? 
ali 

PALAD AM aictosiccecrvervssxdatvessecedesvnccrscioncTans 41 4.7 4.4] MISSOUMI...:ss0vecsseosevassatsonsveecsoesscarenersnners 3.7 3.4 2.7 
NGS Glotecsecccstvatsstrosoccassusvvbucecsssuusieneceessrses 5.6 5.6 5.7|| Montana.. ao 5.6 6.2 4.9 
IATIZONAsvercsecesesscceesatatcedcenss econ sardeatasedea| 4.0 4.0 LOW INGDVASKattyanees-cctsvacstestarsensereooaemures assis ests 2.5 25 
AIKANSAS .escenssesccccescsososscvsescceessnncrnesusennenesy 5.6 4.3 42|| NOVA: cccvsctsnaxedcponsnsssracsbadtsaannsancenssynndeves | 3.7 4.2 4.4 
C@MMOMMIAL. sccxcresscasacontuavncceecass-avaseserewavte 5.9 4.9 4.8|| NEW HampShire........ccecceseeeeeeteeeeneeenees 2.9 2.1 2.5 
(GOIOV AG Ossecseccecrery ccnesctctearestesxceurventrrenctaeras 3.8 2.8 3.0|| NOW JOIS@Y......cscecccsesssssensserssscsssssnensarees 4.5 4.6 45 
Connecticut.. =< 3.2 2.7 3.0]| New Mexico. 6.4 6.1 6.0 
DI SLAWa Oarrcrccscccscreseercuncusbonscnreverunnnatcopesdrar 3.5 2.8 3.2|| New York........ ich 5.4 5.3 52 
District Of COMIMDIA....ccc.ccsscecsssssssvsces ened 8.5 6.4 §.9]| North Carolina.......:esccccsssicssmvererscesscosn 3.4 3.1 3.2 
Plone teeter tesccnerteessetedtcedesprnerecoereacansaces 4.2 3.9 SiO} North) DAKOtaL sscccccccc-cocseceeesssxvanscnssxcexsenerr-c 3.0 2.8 2.8 
GONG aseetreverreenssessececneecrestacssdaatnadaces 4.0 4.0 BG Ol scence cursseusaress ss essteraccoes eeaeteeresceectas 4.2 4.4 4.2 
FAWAili.ccouathatssssesssseuecdsipaccsveedcecoseasacknmnea 6.2 5.4 BB TOK AN OM Asccscecvecserscstevcers=apeascsasdsosaxeoasense 4.6 3.2 3.1 
Idaho... 5.0 49 5.1] Oregon........ Sef 5.8 §.5 
Illinois... a! 4.5 4.4 4.3] Pennsylvania.. eae 45 45 4.2 
MUNN orsevertossecaseaaransmevndunecareseennanean aes 3.0 2.9 Defl\ NODS SIAN rec ccacsssnss ctecosteecasesnierereeraaxeae 4.8 3.9 3.7 
LOW a rsastestcacusssncsniscvarenchssxtasevavsereusvested PATA 2.4 2.2 Soutth Carll MA axeseceneestecosssccccesnsntecueearse=4 3.9 4.2 4.4 
Kansas. 3.8 3.4 3.2|| South Dakota. She Bak 2.6 Be 
Kentucky.. 4.4 4.3 4 All| MONNGSS OG cces-cve<av-csttassnssuncvas'eevnpevarraverss 41 3.5 3.6 
Louisiana. H 5.3 (op 535] TOXASS sastsecnencesvoccaswcssesueeeossncedocdavtoasuncedeny 4.8 45 4.6 
Maln@icgecesinccaccttouseersvcsesateesnerveconecs 4.3 3.9 CHCHIMUL Ele pereeperccn er Pio cee seccecececceneer :-e scot 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Man VIAN ocreecrac.cancstsecassuacrestivgs oocaeateasus 4.2 3.3 Si4 ll VOMMNONt eccscssneacrsecretertiusewes «son esantanewesdnes 3.3 3.0 2.9 
Massachusetts : 3.2 2.9 bo Wed AYA (0 [a lf: Beret certrams pcre sone cceerreececrae co atea 2.9 2.9 2.8 
Michigan FH 3.8 3.4 3.7|| Washington. 49 5.0 4.8 
MAR OS Ot ai aoa cccccesrcansececvesccaenceasnsenccraacesevene 2.5 2.5 2.2|| West Virginia.. 6.4 6.7 6.7 
MISSISSI Dp literesssccrsccsesnccnusncsancevercscrencntnne §.2 4.8 5.2|| Wisconsin... 3.6 2.6 2.8 

Wyoming 4.8 4.6 4.6 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


: Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
tate 1998 | 1999 | 1999? State 1998 | 1999 | 1999" 


Mt —— 
Alabama.... wea 1,916.4 1,936.0 1,930.1 || Missouri. «4 2,702.8 2,693.1 2,709.2 
Alaska....... ‘ 276.8 277.5 278.3 || Montana... 375.3 381.3 382.9 
Arizona..... ram 21018 2,165.5 2,178.2 || Nebraska.. 882.7 881.6 879.8 
PASKANS EAS tet ocas spsgiaier tivicrsirtinniasss 1,129.8 1,141.3 1,143.4 || Nevada............ an 943.3 982.5 989.8 
CANNOT siarencorsscscsrevivsscstrvurssvene 13,717.2 14,039.6 14,065.6 || New Hampshireé............c:cceeees 590.7 600.4 595.3 
CONT AAO: iy stessscsacsrarsecuatvessoroteariced 2,073.7 2,106.9 2,114.3 || NOW Jersey......sceccsscsssecsersereeees 3,817.3 3,877.2 3,880.4 
CONNOCHCUR ES srencdestrpreressenicevin eres 1,651.4 1,674.3 1,673.8 || New Mexico.. a 723.9 731.8 732.4 
BDOIAWONG tires ecvevcserinecestoxsseattcdvenil 401.8 412.5 415.3 || New York...... is 8,280.9 8,420.3 8,443.5 
District of Columbia. tal 615.3 621.6 620.5 || North Carolina.. 3,811.0 3,846.8 3,847.6 
FEIOFIOE: sipvacetcsoseredeucnssevsssvasszertiveas 6,757.8 6,996.9 7,008.5 || North Dakota.... 31741 316.6 316.6 


GOO Old vertasivessreannsaseeiycseas tae 3,772.9 3,896.7 BiQ05:4 || OG ivieannsestsnbuecccarananearecarcess 5,497.2 5,521.6 5,526.2 


Hawaii... in 530.7 537.3 GSTS HCMIBN OMG: cctcrssens aoxtalanmnnterxerch 1,449.7 1,482.4 1,487.3 
NENG i vcteansneeossasvecedusrturveasatiskenes 525.9 529.2 GS3:0) i OPGION ssisccrccpcecseirntansanspeneih 4 1,665.7 1,581.2 1,593.1 
UNI ORS resus treat ctescs caurcagsenvonscvevers tenance 5,929.0 5,968.4 5,972.0 || Pennsylvania ai 5,508.7 5,543.2 5,546.0 
WGA Bitrecserctccacvestvrarcvisisssncenexaesl!) “2, BGGc0 2,952.0 2,066.8 |! RAOGG (SANG coir ssescesesmcsnensnacey 461.5 467.8 469.2 

1,460.1 1,491.4 1,493.0 || South Caroliina..........ccccsescssesees 1,803.2 1,840.5 1,842.0 

1,322.4 1,340.9 1,347.4 || South Dakota... 363.6 364.3 364.4 
Kentucky... 4 1,763.7 1,793.6 1,798.3 || Tennessee... avasy SANS EMERG 2,650.5 2,673.1 2,675.7 
LOUISIANA liaise -ccascscrocatrevraderentesttans 1,908.2 1,921.3 TORUS |} ORAM casesssrtentecanccnnit mages bone 9,026.8 9,235.4 9,263.1 
MEG iiracctrittsseccconoviiessebtcrseterhd 574.7 586.0 OS Fi") CREA itsacnauinenswnvstnkencestant ecet 1,030.6 1,057.4 1,061.0 
MEF YLANG. cisactersesststsresccsissvaveiates 2,342.5 2,372.9 Zi SSSI. ie VSTi atitiarvevtecersnuarrcennnseaetersee 286.1 290.5 292.0 
Massachusetts...........c:cccceceesseeeeed 3,189.9 3,232.8 B2S5160 1] VFB russes outst tenet 3,337.8 3,405.7 3,407.0 
MICHIQAI it srcrernterccccaverscienrrtcssved 4,540.1 4,577.4 4,565.4 || Washington.. iby 2,613.7 2,652.2 2,661.5 
Minnesota. 2,578.4 2,618.2 2,623.3 || West Virginia..........sssssesssseeeeed 722.6 725.7 724.3 
Mississippi 1,134.5 1,133.6 TAS TS WISGORS iitis se vsmmesscerievcereerareeneceue 2,720.0 2,743.6 2,747.8 


Wyoming... 227.3 229.5 231.0 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average 1998 atte 1999 

1997 1998 Nov. I Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 

TOTAL. caccsstectesccscnctesseesteed 122,690 | 125,826 | 126,841 | 127,186 | 127,378 | 127,730 | 127,813 | 128,134 | 128,162 | 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,311 | 129,545 

PRIVATE SECTOR.........:e:+0+0 103,133 | 106,007 | 106,893 | 107,213 | 107,386 | 107,676 | 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 108,830 | 109,069 | 109,272 

, GOODS-PRODUCING..............04 24,962 | 25,347 | 25,298] 25,354| 25,315) 25,329] 25,285] 25,288] 25,199) 25,180| 25,247] 25,148] 25,186] 25,193] 25,246 

Lille screech: coeceessconeecere a rreeeeet 596 590 574 570 560 553 550 538 531 526 528 524 527 528 528 

Metal MiNiNG...........esceeceeeseeseeeees 54 50 50 50 50 50 50 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 

Oil and gas extraction... 339 339 325 320 312 306 305 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 

Nonmetallic minerals, 

OXCOPL {UCIS See cencensesererceesd 108 109 109 110 109 109 108 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 109 

GONSUUCH OM svercecctscsccassuresseaccsscel 5,691 5,985 | 6,085 6,173 6,170) 6,238] 6,232 6,277 6,239] 6258| 6,270) 6246] 6,293) 6313] 6,368 

General building contractors... 1,310 1,372 1,394 1,404 1,410 1,426 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,446 1,452 
Heavy construction, except 

HUIIdING ees cst shea cececcte 799 838 850 876 871 869 864 874 854 857 857 852 857 860 868 

Special trades contractors......... 3,582 3,744] 3,841 3,893 | 3,889] 3943] 3,939] 3,975| 3,958] 3,971 3,981 3,968} 3996] 4,007] 4,048 


Manufacturing............... 
Production workers.. 


Durable goods.............. 


18,675 | 18,772| 18,639] 18,611] 18585] 18,538} 18,503] 18.473] 18,429] 18396] 18,449] 18378] 18,366} 18,352] 18,350 
12,907 | 12,930} 12,808] 12,795 | 12,773 | 12,730] 12,714] 12,696 | 12,662] 12,623) 12,691] 12,622) 12,617] 12,612| 12,613 


11,010} 11,170} 11,092] 11,074] 11,050} 11,027] 11,014) 10,993} 10,971 10,960 | 11,015] 10,975] 10,959} 10,951 10,945 


Production workers..... ee 7,553 7,643 Torr 7,568 7,548 7,529 20 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,493 7,487 
Lumber and wood products..... 796 813 820 823 826 827 827 824 824 824 826 826 827 828 830 
Furniture and fixtures ss 512 530 §32 534 534 535 535 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 543 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PIOGUCIS Fics cnececssscesscuvincvseess 552 563 568 570 569 671 569 570 569 568 $71 568 569 567 $71 
Primary metal industries. 711 712 700 699 696 695 693 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 687 


Fabricated metal products 
Industrial machinery and 


1,479 1,501 1,494 1,493 1,495 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,486 1,486 


equipment.. 2,168 2,203 2,177 2,167 2,148 2,146 2,139 2,132 2,129 2,128 2,131 2,122 2,117 2,116 2,114 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT...........-.ceeseeereeeees 376 379 373 370 362 362 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 357 354 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPMENL......--ceesesereseneeeeeed 1,689 1,704 1,673 1,669 1,663 1,659 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,663 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS.........eeeeeeeeeseeee 650 660 643 640 637 636 636 635 635 637 639 641 640 642 641 
Transportation equipment....... 1,845 1,884 1,887 1,882 1,884 1,871 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,840 1,831 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMENT.......eeeeeceeeeeseneeees 986 990 996 994 996 989 992 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,002 997 
Aircraft and parts... 601 524 520 518 517 510 $11 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUGISS.c cpassasaorscacccnaen ss 866 868 855 851 849 847 844 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 832 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUStHOSietec--cce=s-sneseteeresesrese 392 393 386 386 386 385 385 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 388 
Nondurable good5s............:.++++4 7,665 7,602 7,547 7,537 7,535 7,511 7,489 7,480 7,458 7,436 7,434 7,403 7,407 7,401 7,405 
Production workers............+4 5,354 5,287 §,231 5,227 §,225 §,201 §,187 5,177 5,158 5,136 5,142 5,109 5,121 5,119 5,126 
Food and kindred products...... 1,685 | * 1,686 1,690 1,693 1,699 1,695 1,693 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,679 1,687 
Tobacco products el 41 41 40 40 40 40 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 39 38 
Textile mill products... 616 598 586 582 579 575 571 567 563 560 559 557 553 550 551 
Apparel and other textile 
PFOGUCtS eiesceateessrse-serecscscxs<ost 824 763 729 724 718 707 702 698 691 686 679 672 669 665 661 
Paper and allied products........ 683 675 666 666 664 664 662 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 656 
Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,565 1,564 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,550 
Chemicals and allied products| 1,036 1,043 1,043 1,042 1,041 1,041 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,032 1,033 
Petroleum and coal products... 141 140 140 140 139 139 139 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOducts..........:ceee 996 1,009 1,010 1,012 1,016 1,015 1,014 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 1,023 
Leather and leather products.. 91 83 79 78 78 76 7§ 75 74 74 72 73 72 72 ii 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........-0-+++ 97,727 | 100,480 | 101,543 | 101,832 | 102,063 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,118 | 104,299 
Transportation and public 
COL ES Sesterescem prereset 6,408 6,600. 6,671 6,684 6,708 6,723 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,840 6,855 
Transportation... = 4,123 4,276 4,335 4,340 4,356 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,457 4,472 
Railroad transportation............ 227 231 230 231 233 233 235 234 233 233 230 226 227 227 227 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit.............00 452 468 474 474 474 475 476 483 480 483 483 488 486 485 485 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,677 1,745 1,770 1,769 1,786 1,789 1,796 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,838 
Water transportation i 179 180 184 183 182 181 177 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 180 
Transportation by air.............+. 1,134 1,183 1,201 1,205 1,204 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1,255 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Transportation services.......... 441 455 462 464 463 462 462 466 468 469 473 473 472 471 474 
Communications and public 
utilities.......... 2,285 2,324 2,336 2,344 2,352 2,356 2,354 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 2,383 2,383 


Communications... 1,419 1,469 1,484 1,492 1,502 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,513 1,519 1,525 1,533 1,541 1,541 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services... si 866 855 852 852 850 849 848 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 842 
Wholesale trade 6,648 6,831 6,891 6,901 6,924 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,066 7,072 
Retail trade..........sssssssssssseeseeeseees 21,966 | 22,296| 22,443 | 22,525] 22,556] 22,648| 22,611| 22,724] 22,748| 22,796 | 22,903/ 22,888) 22,862 | 22,874) 22,875 
Building materials and garden : 
supplies. prance 929 948 961 967 972 979 982 982 979 982 986 988 992 1,002 1,000 
General merchandise stores..... 2,701 2,730 2,750 2,758 2,773 2,781 2,794 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 Bist 2,757 
Department StOreS....srsssesseseeee 2,380 2,426 2,447 2,456 2,470 2,475 2,489 2,499 2,486 2,482 2,476 | 2,468| 2,460} 2,449 2,451 


See footnotes at and of tabla 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1998 ; 1999 oy’ # 
Hiregct 1997 | 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? [-nov? 
OOd|storeswectsvarcarrresscrsssccc-e-= 3,478 | 3,482 3,488 | 3,487 | 3,481 3,492| 3,490] 3,492] 3,487| 3,479] 3,478| 3,484| 3,478| 3,475) 3,476 
Automotive dealers and 


service stations...... «| 2,811 2,341 2,361 2,370 2,377 2,390 2,392 2,399 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,419 2,422 
New and used car dealers....... 1,046 1,048 1,055 1,059 1,061 1,065 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,097 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,109 1,143 1,148 1,147 1,152 1,167 1,167 1,163 ai72 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,199 1,190 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SOLOS saagh cx-cesnnpertecearese-osisanersne| 999 1,026 1,042 1,048 1,055 1,064 1,070 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,093 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,646 7,760 7,808 7,857 7,843 7,855 7,785 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,922 7,945 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments...........0s00000 2,794 2,867 2,885 2,891 2,903 2,920 2,931 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,007 2,992 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 7,109 7,407 7,520 7,542 7,570 7,581 7,595 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,667 7,675 
Finance....... 3,424 3,593 3,651 3,663 3,675 3,681 3,690 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,718 3,723 

Depository institutions. Fe 2,027 2,042 2,044 2,047 2,049 2,051 2,051 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,046 2,044 

Commercial DankS...........008 1,463 1,468 1,466 1,467 1,469 1,470 1,469 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,461 

Savings institutions.............-.. 260 258 258 257 258 258 258 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 

Nondepository institutions.......] 577 658 693 698 705 708 712 716 720 721 721 719 713 710 709 

Security and commodity 

DLOKOrS ray -cwnccsvanentetecrnceser suet 4 596 645 658 661 663 661 664 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 696 

Holding and other investment 

offices. 223 248 256 257 258 261 263 263 267 267 268 266 269 271 274 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers... 


2,264 2,344 2,375 2,379 2,383 2,386 2,392 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 2,407 2,410 2,415 2,413 
1,539 1,598 1,619 1,624 1,627 1,628 1,632 1,631 1,635 1,638 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 1,638 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


ANG SOM ICOs -0:-<- serous ssceacceneasd 725 746 756 755 756 758 760 764 764 764 769 771 773 774 775 
FICO CSUN c, ironiaschnversatexccescarsice 1,421 1,471 1,494 1,500 1,512 1,514 1,513 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,528 1,534 1,539 
37,526 | 38,070} 38,207] 38,313] 38,458] 38,556) 38,697/ 38,782| 38,952| 39,055} 39,205| 39,257 | 39,429 39,549 
Agricultural Services...........0.+++ | 678 706 726 739 747 751 747 755 751 757 760 tae 763 766 776 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,746 1,776 1,782 1,783 1,785 1,786 1,789 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 1,807 1,806 
Personal S@rViCeS.........:cseees 1,186 1,195 1,198 1,202 1,205 1,201 1,200 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1,207 1,210 1,212 1,215 
Business services..... al 7,988 8,584 8,779 8,829 8,869 8,922 8,963 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 9,204 9,293 9,338 
Services to buildings... 930 950 962 964 971 971 973 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 1,002 1,006 
Personnel supply services....... 2,985 3,230 3,267 3,292 3,308 3,331 3,343 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422 3,418 3,440 3,484 3,494 
Help supply services.............. 2,656 2,872 2,903 2,922 2,933 2,954 2,967 2,975 2,986 3,000 3,025 3,024 3,032 3,093 3,094 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS............-+. 1,409 1,599 1,675 1,691 1,708 1,724 1,734 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 | 1,814 1,821 1,824 
Auto repair services | 
QING PAIN oo ss asso osas see dine crseae: 1,120 1,144 1,160 1,163 1,168 Tes 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,197 1,197 
Miscellaneous repair services... 374 382 388 390 392 392 393 396 398 395 395 396 | 398 400 403 
Motion Pictures........ccecseeseees 550 573 §75 577 573 582 580 587 604 611 609 608 | 608 611 608 


Amusement and recreation 


1,552 1,601 1,641 1,647 1,653 1,656 1,660 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 1,712 
9,703 9,846 9,892 9,899 9,905 9,919 9,932 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999 | 10,009} 10,023 


Health services 
Offices and clinics of medical 


OSA Bisissniycensedeniinnnsrninica rcs 1,739 1,803 1,831 1,833 1,840 1,844 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,879 1,880 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,756 1,762 1,757 1,756 1,756 1,755 1,754 1,763 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,757 
Hospitals 3,860 3,926 3,950 3,952 3,954 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,979 3,982 
Home health care services. 710 672 651 651 645 651 653 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 659 
Legal services... 944 973 986 988 989 992 995 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,014 


Educational services. 


2,104 aie 2,214 2,223 2,218 2,237 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,286 2,296 
Social services.............. ¥ 5 . 


2,518 2,644 2,695 2,708 2,721 2,734 2,744 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,818 2,843 


Child day care services........... 576 605 615 618 621 625 627 628 629 633 632 631 631 633 644 
Residential Care... 716 747 760 762 765 768 769 772 775 777 781 7 
Museums and botanical and . = i at 
zoological gardens... erect 90 93 94 94 94 94 95 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 
Membership organizations........ 2,277 2,361 2,375 2,380 2,385 2,389 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 
Engineering and management , 
BON OSB cre scicsemnaninreetisssiager 2,988 3,185 3,273 3,292 3,316 3,335 3,354 3,370 3,391 3,411 
Engineering and architectural , abe ‘deg i a pe 
BGIVI COB rrevesssvnssakcieaverssasiicane 865 905 919 922 926 930 933 939 940 2 
Management and public " bis a es a 
TelAtiONS.......000000 reat 939 1,034 1,081 1,090 1,103 1,111 1,123 1,133 1,143 1,163 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,194 1,196 
Government. «1 19,557] 19,819} 19,948] 19,973} 19,992] 20,054] 20,087] 20,099] 20,077] 20,105 20,153 | 20,210} 20,218) 20,242] 20,273 
FGCU favesvvcsvensnzadvinrscgsosseiecdie 2,699 2,686 2,723 2,701 2,702 2,713 2,710 2,688 2,666 2,664 2,656 2,651 2,654 2,643 2,648 


1,842 1,819 1,843 1,819 1,822 1,834 1,831 1,809 1,788 1,789 1 

’ ’ ’ ' ’ ‘ > . 779 1,779 1,785 1,780 1,777 
4,582 4,612 4,637 4,652 4,644 4,670 4,680 4,688 4,677 4,675 4,682 4,706 4,717 4,726 4,736 
Educattion.....:.ccccceceses -| 1,904 1,916 1,923 1,932 1,920 1,941 1,948 1,955 1,941 1,934 1,947 1,965 1,965 1,963 


Other State government. »| 2,678 2,695 2,714 2,720 2,724 2,729 2,732 2,733 2,736 2,741 2,735 2,741 2,752 2,763 ee 
BO Gallys ceretrevesceuctecansdfisieviccacaivaxed 12,276 | 12,521] 12,588] 12,620) 12,646| 12,671 12,697 | 12,723 12,734| 12,766| 12,815| 12,853 12,847 12.873 12,889 


6,918 7,082 7,132 7,148 7,165 7,181 7,200 7,206 7,225 7,239 7,268 7,308 7,295 7,306 7,314 


Other local government.. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry aT ice Toe mee lic 
1997 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. ip Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct.? | Nov.? 
a 
PRIVATE SECTOR s.cc-scccxssescecseaecoencs 34.6 346] 346] 346] 346] 346) 345] 344] 344] 345] 345] 345] 344] 345] 346 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............:ceceeeeeees 41.3 41.0} 41.0) 41.1] 41.4] 41.0] 408] 409] 41.0} 41.2] 41.2) 41.1] 414] 41.1] 41.3 
IMINING Ev cccveccceces cncd-cetueevoctustsaterecreccserse 45.4 43.9| 43.3] 43.3] 42.9) 43.0) 429] 438] 441] 44.0] 45.1) 442] 443] 441] 44.0 
MANUFACTURING.............:cesececeeseseees 42.0 41.7) 41.7) 41.7] 416] 41.6) 41.5] 41.6] 41.7] 41.7] 41.9] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.7 
Overtime NOurS.c.srececcsscsrsteveseeccsonsseess 48 4.6 45 45 45 45 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.7 47 4.7 47 47 
Durable: Qo0ds:.2...<<sccssas:ccssotsnscscseseone 42.8 42.3| 42.3) 42.2} 42.2| 42.2) 42.0] 421] 422] 423) 425) 424] 424] 423) 421 
Overtime hours............-. | 51 48 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.3 47 48 49 49 49 48 47 


Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 


41.0 41.1 41.2 41.5 41.7 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.1 411 41.3) 41.1 41.0 41.0 
40.2 40.6 40.3 40.2 40.4} 40.3 40.3 40.4; 40.4) 40.4 40.6) 40.3 40.4 40.1 39.9 
43.2 43.5 43.6 43.8 43.8 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.4) 43.4 43.6 43.6) 43.6 43.4| 44.0 


Primary metal industries............008 4 44.9 442) 43.8) 43.7| 43.7] 43.8] 43.9] 440) 443] 443] 445) 444] 444) 444/ 44.4 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PLOGUCUS  rsreresecervesencrnncsusesrersnsiccarere: 44.9 446| 43.7) 433] 43.8) 43.8) 43.9] 445] 448) 452/ 45.2) 45.1 45.0} 45.1 45.3 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.6 42.3} 422) 422) 42.1 421 42.1 41.8] 42.1 42.1 42.3) 42.4] 423) 42.2) 42.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8 42.4 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.9 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
CUOMO oeccecencteatans ccacenssecestostasxcreere 42.0 41.4/ 41.4) 41.1 41.2] 41.2) 410) 41.1 41.5/ 41.5) 41.7) 41.7) 41.6) 41.5) 41.5 
Transportation equipment....... 44.5 43.4 44.1 44.1 43.5 44.0 43.7 44.0 43.5 44.2 44.4 44.0 44.0 43.7 43.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 43.5 446) 449 44.3 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.4) 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.0 43.8 
Instruments and related products........J 42.0 41.3] 41.1 4441 41.2} 41.3) 41.2] 416) 41.6] 41.5] 41.7) 416] 41.6) 41.5] 41.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............4 40.4 39.9 39.4 39.6 39.6 | 39.7 39.8 39.6 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.0 39.8) 39.5 
Nondurable goods.............s.csereesereereeed 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.9 40.8} 408) 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.9} 40.9 41.0 41.0 
Overtime NOUIS...........:0.csseseereeceseeseed 4.4 4.3 43 43 4.4 43 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.5 44 4.4 4.5 4.5 
Food and kindred products. a 41.3 41.7] 41.7} 42.0] 41.8] 41.7) 41.7] 41.9] 41.8] 41.8] 420] 416) 41.7] 420) 41.9 
Textile mill products...........:cccescsseceeereed 41.4 41.0} 408] 408; 408} 406) 404] 41.0] 410] 406] 41.3/ 409] 408] 41.2) 41.2 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.0 37.5 37.4 37.5 37.8 37.7 37.5 37.3 37.5 37.4 37.3 
Paper and allied products..............:0++4 43.7 43.4) 43.5) 434/ 435) 435] 43.7/ 436] 435] 435] 435/ 43.7] 435] 43.6) 43.6 
Printing and publishing............:eece 38.5 38.3 | 38.1 38.1 38.2) 38.1 37.9] 38.1 38.3} 38.3) 384] 383) 383] 384] 383 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.2} 429) 427] 429} 428) 428|] 43.0] 43.0) 43.0] 431 43.3} 43.2) 43.0] 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Products ie aceetessceccsstacesstenn-art 41.8 41.7] 41.6} 41.7 41.4) 41.7) 418] 415] 41.9] 41.8] 41.7) 41.6] 41.7] 41.5) 41.6 
Leather and leather products.............-. 38.4 VAST VAL! Romi CYR) Yee]  Syere |) clshi 38.4} 37.9] 379] 382] 372) 37.6] 38.1 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.................ceeeseseed 32.9 32.9] 329] 32.9 32.9} 33.0} 328] 328) 32.8) 328] 329] 329) 328] 329) 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............000ssecceeeeses 39.7 39.5 | 39.2] 39.1 39.3] 39.2] 39.1 39.0; 388] 389] 38.7] 389] 386, 385] 384 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............02ceeceereeeeeed 38.4 38.4/ 38.4] 384] 384] 385) 384] 384] 383] 384] 384] 384] 385) 386] 38.5 


RETAIL TRADE. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry ASS 
1997 | 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.? 
eb ae ie 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.28 | $ 12.78 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.04 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.41 
Goods-producing.............:ssceeeseseees 13.92| 1434] 14.47] 1451] 14.53] 14.56] 14.61] 14.67] 14.75] 14.85] 1490] 14.90] 14.93] 14.97] 14.98 
MEAG iearesrersseccscencancscssesvenrcassccvractspsers 16.15 16.90} 17.27] 17.18] 17.07] 16.97] 17.00} 16.87} 17.05} 16.96] 17.23) 17.12} 17.09} 17.11] 16.97 
GONStrUCHOM srccetirceseccscstccecereereecronsent 16.04} 16.59] 16.76] 16.80] 16.80] 16.83] 16.92] 16.97] 17.08) 17.16] 17.18] 17.15] 17.21| 17.27] 17.30 
Manufacturing.........-ccscscescessesseseeseeeers 13.17 13.49 | 13.58) 13.60] 13.64] 13.67} 13.71 13.79 | 13.85 | 13.95} 14.02] 14.03] 14.04) 14.06] 14.04 
Excluding overtime............s:ss:sesseseee 12.45] 12.79] 12.88] 12.90} 12.93] 12.97] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20] 13.26] 13.28] 13.29] 13.32| 13.30 
Service-producing 11.73 12.27} 12.45| 12.49] 12.56] 12.58] 12.63] 12.65) 12.68] 12.73} 12.77] 12.79| 12.85] 12.89] 12.91 
Transportation and public utilities.......) 14.92 15.31 15.41 15.47 | 15.49} 15.51 15:53:|' 15.60)|' 15:65: || 15:65:|" 15:70) 15:70!) 15:76;| 15:753)) 15.75 
Wholesale trade..........ccsccssceseeseeernees 13.45 14.06 | 14.27] 1430] 14.36] 14.36] 14.42] 14.44] 14.48] 14.56] 14.61 14.63 | 14.74] 14.80) 14.83 
ROTA TAGE. sccsnvsrcctversectcencsosannasvrsdcenns | 8.33 8.73 8.85 8.89 8.93 8.95 8.98 9.03 9.04 9.06 9.10 9.13 9.15 9.19 9.21 
Finance, insurance, and realestate...) 13.34| 14.06] 14.32] 14.40) 14.46] 14.49] 14.51] 14.58| 14.60] 14.62| 14.68] 14.63] 14.70] 14.72] 14.76 
SOLVICES sc secccatssacencwaddssstoveasserscasdddunders 12.28 12.85 | 13.05] 13.08} 13.17] 13.22] 13.27] 13.28) 13.33] 13.38] 13.42] 13.44] 13.49] 13.55] 13.57 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
HOME) sescsecaressessresnessnsccrrasssnscnectsssvostens 7.55 7.75| 7.80} 7.81 7.85 | 7.89| 7.88] 7.87| 7.86 


— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Moll 1997 | 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June |_July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? | Nov.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR...............sesscccseceees $12.28 | $12.78 | $13.00 | $13.00 | $13.11 $13.10 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 $13.41 | $13.44 
MINING setters cnet ree caceeeccscaaneet 16.15! 16.90] 17.29) 17.29] 17.23] 17.08] 17.01] 16.93] 17.00| 16.93] 17.12| 17.01] 17.10] 17.02| 16.99 
CONSTRUCTIONS ctterestermenectntenes 16.04| 1659] 16.82) 1687| 1674] 1666] 16.79] 16.85| 17.02] 17.08] 17.22| 17.26] 17.41] 17.49] 17.36 
MANUFACTURING............c00eeeeeeeeeeneed 13:17 13.49 | 13.60] 13.69] 13.66] 13.66] 13.73] 13.80] 13.85] 13.91 13.92 | 13.95] 14.11 14.03 | 14.06 
Durable gOOds..........::sscccsssssessesseeeee 13.73) 13.98! 14.07) 14.16] 14.11] 14.12] 14.20] 14.27] 14.34] 14.40] 14.38| 14.47| 1463] 14.54] 14:54 


10.76 TTT ON EE Ad245 lO A1SSa at 2Sa TASH Tt at 11:37 |. 11.42) 44.45: } 14:52)|, 14-53) 1455 PS 17S9 
Furniture and fixtures............. 10.55 10.90 | 10.99] 11.10] 14.10] 11.06] 11.10] 11.14] 11.14] 11.16] 11.24] 11.28] 11.33] 11.33) 11.34 
Stone, clay, and glass products a 13.18 13.60 | 13.65] 13.70] 13.66] 13.64] 13.70] 13.75] 13.87| 13.94] 14.00} 13.97) 14.12} 14.01 | 14.03 
Primary metal industries...........:00000+ 15.22 15.49| 15.35] 15.36] 15.39] 15.41] 15.53] 15.62] 15.75| 15.91| 16.03] 15.99] 16.20} 16.02| 16.13 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
fo) Corel Bet Sree pence cpt ces Gee eborcecdaceroacet 18.03 18.43 | 1832] 18.18] 18.41] 18.50] 1856] 1859] 18.79] 19.05] 19.12} 1899} 19.05} 1896| 19.22 
Fabricated metal products. 12.78 13.06 | 13.21] 13.34] 13.29] 13.29] 13.33) 13.36] 13.45| 13.46) 13.45] 13.50] 13.61] 13.50| 13.53 


Lumber and wood products... 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.07 14.47 | 1464] 14.73] 14.69] 14.72] 1481] 1485] 1495| 1499] 15.07] 15.13] 15.23) 15.18| 15.26 
Electronic and other electrical 


QUINONE ccevecerwecevavcuckcarncedcerssnsesent 12.70 13.09 13.17 13.26 | 13.26 13.25 13.27 13.31 13.38 | 13.40 13.49 13.51 13.62 13.56 13.59 
Transportation equipment. Fr 17.55 17.53 17:52) TK56)) 17-47) 17.50 17.66 17.88 | 17.98} 18.20 17.94 18.23 18.56 18.40 18.26 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.04 17.86 | 17.68} 17.73] 17.65 17.71 17.98 18.31 18.40 18.68 | 18.23 18.61 19.04 | 18.82 18.61 
Instruments and related products....... 13.52 13.81 13.91 14.00 13.91 13.94 | 13.97 14.07 14.10 14.13 14.25 14.28 14.30 14.39 14.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.60 10.89 | 11.03) 11.12) 11.16] 11.17] 11.19] 11.25] 11.25] 11.30] 11.32] 11.34] 11.46] 11.47] 11.49 
Nondurable goods................. sodes 12.34 12.76| 12.90] 12.99] 12.99] 12.97] 13.03] 13.09] 13.11] 13.15] 13.22/ 13.18] 13.35] 13.26] 13.34 
Food and kindred products ne 11.48 11.80 11.95 | 12.02 | 11.94] 11.91 11.93 12.07 12.11 12.16 12.15 12.08 12.19 12.10 12.22 
Tobacco products........... me 19.24 18.55} 17.31] 17.05] 17.14] 17.80] 19.33] 19.99} 20.63] 20.79} 21.15| 20.99) 18.88] 18.00] 18.09 
Textile mill products... ee 10.03 10.39 | 10.51] 10.56] 10.63} 10.60} 10.62} 10.68; 10.69} 10.76; 10.71| 10.72; 10.78! 10.71} 10.80 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.25 8.52 8.64 8.71 8.68 8.65 8.78 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.98 8.97 
Paper and allied products............00 15.05 15.51 | 15.64) 15.78] 15.73] 15.70] 15.78| 15.83) 15.91] 15.98] 16.05] 15.98| 16.27) 16.12] 16.17 
Printing and publishing............:eeed 13.06 13.45 | 13.57] 13.68) 13.66] 13.67] 13.73] 13.73] 13.74] 13.73} 13.80} 13.82] 13.97] 13.95] 14.01 
Chemicals and allied products.. Fel 16.57 TAZ bear 17.31 17.24| 17.20 17.18 17.27 17.39 17.35 17.49 | 17.51 17.78 17.71 17.72 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.20 20.92} 20.96; 21.22) 21.22) 21.43] 21.59] 21.49/ 21.05] 21.14] 21.35 | 21.29] 21.62) 21.62} 21.70 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlasticS PrOdUCtS:/....ccccccwsscversssasvscbes 11.57 11.87 11.97 12.08 | 12.19 12.16 12.20 12.23 12.21 12.25 12.35 12.32 12.46 12.37 12.42 
Leather and leather products. 8.97 9.32 9.44 9.43 9.64 9.56 9.55 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61 9.77 9.86 9.85 9.79 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ©. ccsccccrecensscacsevsessus 14.92 15.31 15.48 15.50) 15.57 15.56 | 15.51 15.57 15.55 15.56 15.66 | 15.67 15.78 15.75 15.81 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...2.ccsssescesssescossosesed 13.45 14.06 | 14.34] 14.32) 14.42 14.38 14.34 14.48 14.53 14.44 14.55 14.65 14.73 14.78 14.84 
| 
RETAIL TRADE ir. ccsascosexcacscxesssssosesnasess 8.33 8.73 8.86 8.88 9.00 8.98 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04 9.18 9.21 9.22 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE. .....0c.ccsccccosccsesed 13.34 14.06 | 14.43 14.40 | 14.48 14.55 14.53 14.61 14.72 14.50 14.53 14.61 14.63 14.68 14.76 
OAV ICG Sate nrecencasentarretscersecsoyssectanacssves 12.28 12.85 | 13.15 13.32 | 13.34] 13.23] 13.20] 13.25] 13.48] 13.54] 13.62 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average | _ 1998 1999 
1997 | 1998 Rove Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.’ | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars..........sscecscseseseees $424.89 | $442.19 | $451.10 | $451.10 | $445.74 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.68 
Seasonally adjusted. | - -| 447.72 449.11 451.18 | 451.88 | 452.30} 452.02 | 453.39] 456.78) 458.16| 458.51 459.24 | 461.96 | 462.30 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 261.31 268.32 | 272.07 | 272.07 | 268.19] 270.19| 269.33 | 268.84] 271.65| 270.62) 270.81 274.15 | 269.96] 272.45| 271.79 
WHINE oo cadecasncesessxcveaensensrsnstce 733.21 741.91 757.30 | 755.57 | 728.83 | 729.32 | 717.82 733.07 751.40 | 748.31 765.26 | 756.95 | 759.24 759.09 | 756.06 
CONSTRUCTION........cccscssssseesesces 625.56 | 643.69 | 649.25] 659.62] 634.45] 633.08} 632.98| 650.41 | 668.89] 679.78| 687.08} 690.40} 672.03] 699.60] 687.46 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars.......cccccceeeeeteees | 553.14] 562.53] 573.92] 583.19] 564.16] 564.16] 568.42) 574.08| 577.55} 581.44] 573.50] 583.11] 588.39] 589.26] 591.93 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 340.18 341.34 | 346.15] 351.74] 339.45] 339.24] 341.19} 341.92 343.78 | 346.10} 340.36] 345.04] 346.11 346.26 | 348.53 
Durable goods...... 587.64 | 591.35} 602.20} 613.13 | 591.21 | 591.63] 596.40] 602.19] 606.58} 610.56} 598.21/ 612.08) 615.92| 616.50] 619.40 
Lumber and wood products......} 441.16 | 456.21 466.46 | 472.46} 459.10] 453.78| 461.45| 468.44! 472.79] 476.32] 473.47) 480.80| 472.40| 477.84] 478.67 
Furniture and fixtures................ 424.11 442.54 449.49 | 460.65} 445.11 440.19 | 444.00) 447.83 | 443.37} 449.75} 451.85} 459.10] 457.73] 457.73 | 458.14 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUGIS ces ccsccscatusetszcar-cauvaee 569.38 | 591.60 | 597.87 600.06 | 580.55] 576.97] 578.14} 594.00} 607.51 611.97 | 613.20} 616.08) 621.28] 616.44} 620.13 
Primary metal industries...........| 683.38 684.66 | 678.47 685.06 | 674.08 673.42 681.77 688.84 | 699.30] 706.40] 698.91 705.16 | 717.66] 711.29 | 722.62 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel products..........cccseeeeees 809.55 821.98 | 800.58 | 794.47] 810.04) 808.45] 814.78) 829.11 843.67 | 861.06) 854.66} 852.65| 855.35} 853.20) 870.67 
Fabricated metal products........| 544.43 552.44 | 565.39 578.96 | 555.52 555.52 | 557.19 | 562.46| 566.25| 569.36| 558.18] 571.05] 568.90} 573.75} 577.73 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMEN Es eescevecccncncoyctnse shes 613.45 | 619.32 625.13 | 636.34 619.92 619.71 623.50 | 626.67 630.89 | 631.08 | 628.42 635.46 | 635.09] 642.11 647.02 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDITIONEeiicccsccsesscevessacssstsvoss 533.40 | 541.93] 554.46] 560.90} 543.66) 544.58 | 541.42 547.04 | 551.26) 556.10} 551.74] 562.02} 562.51 565.45 | 573.50 
Transportation equipment......... 780.98 | 760.80] 781.39} 802.49} 756.45) 768.25} 775.27! 790.30} 789.32 | 802.62 757.07 | 796.65 | 816.64 807.76 | 796.14 
Motor vehicles and 
QUIDIMON TE ..2)es scans saeseeceruees 811.80 | 776.91 | 799.14} 829.76| 776.60] 796.95] 810.90) 834.94] 831.68] 848.07] 780.24] 831.87 | 866.32] 846.90] 824.42 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCISS Sic. sexpcecccceanescenesc 567.84 570.35 | 577.27} 588.00| 573.09} 578.51 578.36 | 583.91 583.74 | 586.40 | 584.25} 591.19] 587.73} 595.75) 601.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 428.24 434.51 441.20 | 447.02 435.24 442.33 | 447.60] 448.88} 451.13| 450.87| 444.88 | 453.60] 454.96] 461.09] 460.75 
Nondurable goods.........sssesee 504.71 521.88 | 532.77 | 540.38] 527.39 | 525.29] 529.02 532.76 | 536.20) 539.15] 538.05] 540.38] 547.35 | 547.64] 552.28 
Food and kindred products....... 474.12 492.06 | 506.68 | 514.46] 495.51 489.50 | 490.32 497.28 | 503.78 | 505.86 | 507.87 506.15 | 513.20) 513.04] 519.35 
Tobacco products........:.ccceee 748.44 710.47 673.36 | 639.38 639.32 | 662.16 | 736.47 | 767.62) 821.07) 833.68) 854.46| 841.70} 753.31 772.20 | 785.11 
Textile mill products................4 415.24 425.99 | 431.96 | 437.18 | 432.64 426.12 427.99 | 436.81 437.22 | 441.16] 434.83] 440.59] 438.75] 443.39] 449.28 
Apparel and other textile 
PN OGUCIS ts... toaesscesccossessasrsteeees 307.73 | 317.80} 325.73} 330.11 | 318.56] 322.65] 328.37] 332.01 | 333.02] 338.71 | 326.71) 333.00) 331.57) 337.65] 337.27 


Paper and allied products 657.69 | 673.13} 686.60} 699.05} 684.26] 675.10] 684.85} 690.19} 688.90] 695.13} 690.15 | 693.53} 712.63| 707.67| 711.48 


Printing and publishing.............. 502.81 | 515.14] 525.16] 530.78] 514.98} 515.36] 520.37| 523.11 | 522.12] 520.37] 525.78| 530.69] 539.24] 538.47] 543.59 
Chemicals and allied products..| 715.58] 739.58} 746.06] 752.99] 737.87| 734.44] 735.30! 737.43| 744.29] 746.05| 746.82] 754.68} 769.87| 761.53] 769.05 
Petroleum and coal products...) 870.62 | 912.11 | 920.14] 948.53) 931.56] 927.92 | 943.48 | 917.62| 896.73) 909.02 | 924.46} 906.95] 931.82] 933.98] 935.27 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products... 483.63 | 494.98 | 503.94) 515.82} 503.45} 503.42| 509.96) 511.21] 511.60} 513.28] 506.35] 510.05/| 517.09] 514.59) 521.64 
Leather and leather products... 344.45 | 350.43 | 358.72} 359.28] 353.79] 355.63 | 359.08} 363.46| 367.30] 367.49} 359.41 | 377.12) 367.78| 372.33| 376.92 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.........esscceseeees 592.32 | 604.75] 614.56} 606.05} 602.56] 606.84] 601.79} 601.00] 603.34} 606.84; 609.17] 617.40} 607.53} 604.80] 608.69 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........00020000 516.48 | 539.90} 554.96] 549.89} 547.96| 550.75} 547.79| 554.58] 560.86 | 554.50} 558.72) 566.96 | 564.16} 570.51 | 571.34 
RETAIL TRADE eos ccesssesssccessvsnens 240.74 | 253.17] 256.05} 259.30} 252.90] 256.83} 257.40| 259.16 | 262.77| 265.19] 268.80) 270.30| 264.38 | 266.17] 265.54 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE... 


481.57 | 511.78} 532.47 | 521.28} 521.28} 528.17} 523.08; 524.50} 535.81 | 520.55} 525.99) 539.11] 526.68} 529.95] 532.84 


SERVICES. .....sccasscscessesvoveressosesessose 400.33} 418.91 | 431.32 | 429.67 | 429.59} 432.90} 431.89 | 431.57 | 436.22 | 431.30] 432.96 | 439.90 | 435.40 | 442.76 | 445.37 


P =e 
= preliminary. me ave ; 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 
Timespan and year =i Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
- aaa ‘ae i = 


Over 1-month span: 


§6.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 §2.1 58.8 $1.5 57.0 57.6 50.0 55.1 56.7 58.0 = 


63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 71.2 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.6 56.3 56.2 56.2 59.0 56.5 58.6 - = 


67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 71.3 71.3 71.9 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 57.6 61.8 - - - - 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 59.3 58.6 


60.1 57.3 57.0 57.2] | 58.0 = - - - - = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 §2.2 53.2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2 61.2 55.4 
58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3 42.1 36.3 39.9 45.0 
40.3 42.4 39.6 44.6 36.3 45.3 57.2 38.5 42.8 48.6 51.4 = 


51.8 51.4 57.6 56.8 54.3 51.8 53.6 55.4 59.7 68.3 65.8 64.4 
59.4 57.9 51.8 44.2 41.7 34.9 37.4 37.1 38.1 34.2 35.6) 35.3 
37.4 31.7 37.1 30.2 33.8 43.9 43.2 44.6 37.8 47.1 -| 


54.7 54.0 51.4 54.3 52.5 $2.2 55.4 61.2 61.5 64.7 66.2 65.1 
59.7 49.3 48.2 36.7 36.7 36.7 28.4 31.3 33.5 35.3 32.7 28.1 
33.1 29.1 28.1 36.0 30.9 34.5 37.1 46.4 - - - - 


54.7 $2.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2 57.9 58.3 56.5 55.4) $7.2 
54.0 49.3 46.0 40.6 35.6 33.8 30.9 32.0 26.6 26.6 25.5 26.3 
32.7 25.9 28.4 28.8 28.8 = = - - = - - 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
Plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
ote r 4 : \Ii sii ] i % i ath 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 | 205,220 
Civilian labor fOrce.......csssessesssssesssseresed 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
EMDIOV OAs certissutavessaretiiiretesastivens 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 
Employment-population ratio.......... 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
AQHICUUVG: cesscarccccssscencasesatssereses 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 
UNGMPlOV Sd rsccccclessacesnaseneceastesaanes 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
Unemployment rate se 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 
Not in the labor fOrce......cssesssseeseseseeees 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67 547 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 _ | 1998 
——— 

Total employmenty. i 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 
Private SOCOM areccscecsavsecccasctesrssvaccoosscorsosd 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 
Goods-producing. 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 
Mining........... 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 
Construction.. : 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 
Manufacturing sc: :c-csrccccsecsscstccecrsveorsers 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 
Service-producing.........ssscsesescseseseeeees 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,777 5750 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 
Wholesale trade...........ccssssccssereeees 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 
Retall trade iccccssccscccscsetvisssscccsescv essences 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 
SOIWVICES svcsscccssscsssasccissccseats cvecsecsscasead 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 
18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 
3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 
10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1990 | 1991 1992 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 


Private sector: 


Average weekly Nours.............:0++ 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 4 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::s:++004 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS............c.csessssssssserssrereersereres 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. os 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........+s0++++44 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUMS.........ccscesesseresseseesseeeseeereee 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... ot 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOurS...........cssescssssessesssssseeseseeenes 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 


10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 
441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average Weekly NOUIS.........cssescscesseesesensseseseeeneeee 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:.-se004 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............-0+0+ 1 496.13 502.92 514.37 $32.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 


Wholesale trade: 


Average Weekly NOurs..........scsssssssessersssseecsencseees 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............s00 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........csssscssesssesesssesseerereneee 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 


194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average Weekly NOUIS..........scssssssssessscsssesssreceseress 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 

Average hourly earnings (in Collars)... 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............004 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........seseseseseteesensesseeseaes 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 


aad 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 
319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 _| 1998 1999 Percent change 
aT ‘ime aT 
Series ° 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June 
2 iis ii i i 
CIVINAN WOPKELS ............ccececescececccsescesseneseesseesaserensseeeesacssazes 134.1 135.2 136.3 137.4 139.0 139.8 140.4 141.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS.......-...cecssscsssssssssssssessscscsrecsseseeeseseeneees 135.2| 136.5} 137.7| 138.7| 140.6] 141.4 141.9) 143.3) 145.0 1.2 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..........:cssscseeeeeenees 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 142.2 143.9 f2 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 135.3 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8) 143.5 145.4; 147.3 1.3 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:csss+ 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 9 8.1 

Blue-Collar WOrKEIS.........:scscsssesssscecesesseessssesscersasseeessensees 131.8 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.3 136.1 137.1 138.3 139.5 9 3.1 

Service occupations... 134.6 135.6 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 5 ot 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. Pe calasstasemaepeseeeecee 133.6 134.1 135.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 139.0 140.0 141.2 9 2.9 
Manufacturing... 134.6 135.3 136.4 137.2 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 9 2.8 

Service-producing... 134.2 135.5 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 1 3.2 
Services......... 136.5 137.6 138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 3 3.1 

Health services 136.7; 137.9] 138.0} 138.5) 139.1 139.1 140.5| 141.4) 142.7 2.6 
Hospitals.........-..+++ 135.6 136.7 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 8 2.9 
Educational services.. 136.5 137.0 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 2.0 3.1 
Public administration’... 134.1 135.1 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 25 
Nonmanufacturing...... 133.8] 135.1 136.2| 137.3) 139.0} 139.9} 140.5) 141.9) 143.4 14 3.2 
Private Industry WOrKEIS...........0:.ceeseccsseeeeeeeeeeed 133.9] 135.1] 136.3] 137.5] 139.0] 139.8] 140.4) 142.0) 143.3 9 3.1 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........scssssssersereereesreenenses 134.1 135.2 136.4 137.5 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 S 3.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIHO-CONBE WOIKENS sesencenenccescssecesestecsvseorececeoencacbaacsacanascs 135.2} 136.7; 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0| 142.4) 144.1 145.6 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations........ givnDleaditientae 135.9 137.4 138.8 139.9 141.3 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 1.0 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 136.7 137.8} 138.8) 140.1 141.6} 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 8 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 135.2) 137.4) 139.4] 140.0 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7 1.3 41 
GIES OCCUDAUONS iesavecaveven-vdstsancasvurssstssassnsraaserynnd vere|) Beez 133.5 135.3 137.3 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 11 2.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 135.9] 137.0) 138.2; 139.6] 140.6] 141.4) 142.6) 143.7| 145.0 9 3.1 
BGO -COMAT WOMKGMS cesstescevssesassascvarsaysvocesvesassencassurapnovortes 131.7) 132.3} 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9} 136.9) 138.2} 139.4 9 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 131.7} 131.9) 1382.9} 134.4) 135.4) 136.1 137.2} 138.4) 139.6 a 3.1 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 132.2) 133.0 133.6] 134.7 135.7 136.8) 137.3 138.4; 139.9 141 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations 128.0; 128.9) 129.3) 129.9) 130.7} 130.7} 131.6} 133.6) 134.4 6 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 134.2} 135.8} 137.0} 137.6} 138.5; 139.2; 141.0) 142.3) 143.2 6 3.4 
SENVIGE OCCUDALONS  serccrcerssececsrnccesstasssercovevsaccenenevseseuecvs 133.1 134.1} 135.3} 136.0) 137.3} 138.0) 139.5) 140.6) 141.0 3 27 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ Seoraprren reece 133.2 134.2 135.3 136.6) 138.0 139.0 139.3 140.8 141.9 8 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOAS-OGUCING iissssartestectsexsensacosssnsncecavarssususdetuassesiasssassd 133.6] 134.1 135.1 136.2} 137.1 137.8} 138.9} 139.9) 141.1 9 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS..........-..sssssssesseseeeeseeseered 133.1) 133.6) 134.5) 135.6] 136.5) 137.2) 138.3) 139.3) 140.5 9 2.9 
White-collar occupations 135.6] 136.2; 137.7} 138.8} 139.7} 140.2} 141.7| 142.7) 143.9 8 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:eccsseseseeteeeseneeee } 134.5} 135.0} 136.3) 137.4) 138.3) 138.8) 140.4) 141.3) 1425 8 3.0 
BlU@-Collar OCCUPATIONS cr sscccscsrscccccossssscsssnccesencveseseseases 132.4 132.8 133.5 134.6 135.5 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 8 29 
Construction............. 129.7; 129.7) 130.6) 132.7} 133.4) 134.3) 135.6} 186.9] 137.9 7 3.4 
Manufacturing........ 6 134.6) 135.3) 136.4) 137.2) 138.2} 1389} 139.9} 140.9} 142.1 9 28 
White-collar occupations........... 135.8} 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5] 141.8} 143.0) 144.3 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 134.5} 135.3) 136.5) 137.3) 138.3] 138.7) 140.1 141.3 142.5 8 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations............. 133.7) 134.3) 135.0] 135.9} 136.8) 137.7) 138.5] 139.4 140.5 ‘8 27 
DUVADIGS ya cievysprenrsstrintacaicesess 135.0 135.7 136.5 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.9 141.0 142.3 9 27 
ION ANOS carne aeriemeatsiu nei ak islet dcersoi ans oastnsnavdadssuchssigencsce 133.7) 134.5) 135.9} 136.7; 137.6] 138.2] 139.6] 140.4) 141.5 8 28 
a an AFD eased esecanmereigrerevens sh rr ow ne 137.8 139.6 140.5 140.9 142.8 144.1 9 3.2 
XClUdING SAlES OCCUPALIONS........ereeeerssssereeeeerernsen ; i , 138.5} 140.0) 140.6) 141.7) 143.3) 144.6 9 3.3 
White-collar occupations 4 134.9] 136.6) 138.0} 139.3} 141.2; 142.2} 142.3] 144.3] 145.8 1.0 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........ccccsseseessessseteeeees 136.3} 138.1 139.5} 140.6; 142.2} 142.8) 143.8 145.5 147.0 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations cet copdeaugesnenvdeaioncnds desde isnacdsreest 130.0} 130.9) 132.1 133.2} 134.3] 134.8] 136.2! 137.8 139.1 9 3.6 
Service occupations Peecerrren Ee 132.7} 133.9} 135.0} 135.8] 137.0) 137.8} 189.3] 140.5 140.8 2 28 
Transportation and public utilities.. 132.9) 134.2) 135.8) 137.1 138.5] 139.3} 139.7 140.9 141 8 6 2.4 
Transportation ibdtrattdioceVncersnthD 132.1 133.4 134.0 134.9 136.7 137.3 136.8 138.1 138.7 ‘4 1 5 
Public utilities... aaeatnscadevseseusescotsnsspacuesbsonscacdaas intadanssnenivad 133.7} 135.1 137.9] 139.7| 140.7} 141.9) 143.4) 144.6 145.7 8 3.6 
Communications ga dyontosvnxaccan asndeaavanueduccvagscssdxedestsanianl 131.8} 134.0) 136.6} 139.2; 140.5] 141.7] 143.3] 144.9 146.1 8 ; 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. -| 136.0} 136.4) 139.6) 140.3} 141.0} 142.1] 143.4 144.2 145.1 6 ms 
Wholesale ENO KStAU AGG: Facdeideeevencspcsaessesrscsestcersviaynsci 132.9} 134.7) 135.8} 137.6] 138.2} 138.9] 141 4 142.2 8 — 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS.........cccsscsessesseeeeeeeees 134.0} 135.5) 136.3} 138.1 138.8) 139.9} 141 9 142.8 6 es 
Wholesale trade : 135.1] 137.7} 138.6) 140.8} 142.8] 142.7 144.6 146.3 1 2 r 
Excluding SAIES OCCUPATIONS.........cecessereseseseeenesesees 135.4; 137.0) 138.2} 140.0} 141.2} 142.4 144.0 145.8 13 e 
RROtall AG ies cstszvtavtescvetshssssvuccdsdeutieas scsovssrartbecestvarsiaise 131.7) 133.1 134.4, 135.9) 135.6] 136.8] 139.1 140.0 6 
ie merchandise stores.. ' 130.0} 131.2) 133.0) 133.2/ 134.0] 135.0] 135.6 137.2 1 2 a0 
Od SIONS 2 vncxwecvanarescascaraccncatavateKurnususvereosinssceesevsavies 129.4) 131.3] 132.9] 133.7} 132.71 134.3] 135.7] 137.0 1.0} | 2.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


-e—— nnn 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
] 3 | 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
= alr Sept. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............c:csceeseeseeeed 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 ee 47 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:.ccscesesesseseseeseseeee 133.5] 137.6) 140.2} 141.3) 143.2) 143.3) 145.6) 148.8) 151.0 1.5 5.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 133.1 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4) 146.7 148.8 155.4) 159.3 2.5 7.3 
IMSULANCO cco cactzccavessscersersvscvscecteceeacesosscecesceseececuctncemrees HP Sova 134.8] 137.4; 138.9} 141.9} 141.7} 141.7} 144.0} 144.5 3 1.8 
SONVICOS crcerccncccssecarsacustetttstoee reese een cor ticteree 137.0} 138.5} 139.3} 140.3) 141.8) 142.7) 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 1.0 3.0 
Business services... 136.3] 138.6} 139.5} 140.7} 143.5} 145.9} 147.5} 148.7) 150.7 1.3 5.0 
Health services....... 137.0) 138.1 138.2) 138.7) 139.0} 139.0}; 140.5} 141.4) 142.6 8 2.6 
Hospitals............... 135.4] 136.5) 136.7} 138.2) 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0 6 2.8 
Educational services...... 141.6 142.6 143.4 143.9 147.0 147.7 148.3 148.7 152.2 2.4 3.5 
Colleges and universities... 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 2.0 3.2 
Noman ulacturingsteccssarsretsecsscreaseessteavesessuseeroersscdceseassrt 133.3} 134.7} 136.0} 137.2) 138.9) 139.7} 140.3) 142.0) 143.4 1.0 3.2 
White-Collar: WOrKOIS...ccrcvepsoscssevossccevencssosescssensstrsasscortea 134.9] 136.5} 137.9} 139.2} 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .............:cccsseceesereseeeeeee 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 145.3 146.8 1.0 3.4 
Blue-CollariOCCUPAtIONS A: «.tccccsescsesvesescsscoccseceocencsccensanee 129.4] 130.1 131.0) 132.4) 133.4) 134.0) 135.2) 136.8] 138.0 9 3.4 
S@IMVICS OCCUDATIONS See cecas ss eeceveteesrssctencntcesestecesheeucene 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 2 2.8 
State and local government WOFkEIS...........::..ecesssessseeseneees 135.0} 135.7} 136.5) 136.9} 139.0} 139.8} 140.5} 141.0) 143.1 1.5 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

IWhite=CONAT: WOIKGIS-c.arecscsactacc-rosucsczpnrevestosnesecncavsstesscsavnenes 134.8] 135.5} 136.1 136.2} 138.4) 139.3) 139.8) 140.2) 142.6 Ted, 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical : 134.6} 135.1 135.6] 135.6) 137.7) 138.5) 138.8) 139.3] 142.0 1.9 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial....................4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 1.2 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical...............0{ 135.3) 136.1 136.9) 137.2) 139.5) 140.3) 141.4) 141.3) 143.0 1.2 2.5 

BIUC=COMAR. WOIKENIS: cerccceatteens os scostesaeesteevecsnesmnspskcceccsesecanie 133.3] 134.2} 135.0 135.2; 136.8) 137.8) 138.8] 139.5) 140.9 1.0 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICGS caossccsrecsataccontsvttnpscovasssecpebccvnsensvecsonassonsesueorsseetereaae 135.4; 136.0} 136.5) 136.6) 139.0} 139.7} 140.0} 140.5) 143.2 1.9 3.0 
Services excluding schools” Bas ie Be See, wos gee Bae 134.4 135.3 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 1.6 2.8 
HIOANNSONVICES ccccxperasctuncscestantaraccesssceccancesereersscuecercears 136.0; 137.2} 137.9} 138.0} 140.3} 140.7} 141.2} 142.0} 144.2 1.5 2.8 
136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 15 2.9 

135.4, 135.9) 136.3) 136.5} 138.8) 139.6) 139.9] 140.3) 143.1 2.0 3.1 

SCHOONS errercterterenctenemerrre tees ceseettcatsnnrerceshecerncteey 135.7| 136.2} 136.6} 136.7) 139.1 139.9} 140.2} 140.6) 143.5 241 3.2 
Elementary and secondary. oA 135.5 135.8 136.1 136.2 138.8 139.3 139.6 140.0 142.9 2.1 3.0 
Colleges and UNIVEISItIES..........cceeteeseeteeeeeeeeeeeeenees 136:3} 187.2| 187:9] 138.1 140.4] 141.5) 141.7) 142.1 144.8 1.9 3.4 
Public administration? ......ccccccccccccccsscsssssssusssssssssssssssssssss 134.1} 135.1] 136.4) 137.4] _ 138.9) 139.9] 140.8] 141.5} 142.4 6 2.5 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. |_ended | ended _ 
Sept. 1999 
+ — + = — 
Clvillan|WOlkers-<.. eee Reus sate ote 131.6) 132.8} 134.0] 135.0) 136.8} 137.7) 138.4) 139.8) 141.3 HS 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrGISscccscscetecccersosecconccurncsvneoscurucsesceaceseansenrs 133.0; 134.3} 135.6] 136.7) 138.8) 139.7) 140.1 141.6; 143.3 1.2 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical...........:cscsseceeerees 134.0) 135.0) 135.8) 136.6] 138.5) 139.4) 140.1 141.0} 142.6 11 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 133.5} 135.6} 137.4) 138.3 140.5 140.3 141.6 143.8 145.9 1.5 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical. .f 132.7} 133.7; 135.0] 136.2} 137.5) 138.6) 140.0} 140.9) 142.3 1.0 3.5 

Bltie-Collars Workers. ccccisiseccscuse reseacnntesptconesancsisoneliray, feemeoec 128.4, 129.3] 130.4) 131.4) 132.6] 133.3) 134.5) 135.8] 137.0 9 3.3 

SGMVICEOCCUPANOMS = cccvsecersaveessentasthentanneanetancenereeceryesaverneek 131.5} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5) 136.1 137.0} 138.3) 139.4) 140.1 5 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS= HF OGUCING sccccexxetsesecsensccsovesascectsacs< avencresseavenecontervercs 129.9] 130.6] 132.0] 133.3) 134.4; 135.2} 136.3) 137.4) 138.6 9 3.1 
Manufacturing... 131.3} 132.2} 133.7) 134.6] 136.0/ 136.8] 137.9} 139.0) 140.2 9 3.1 

Service-producing 132.2| 133.6] 134.8} 135.7} 137.8) 138.7] 139.2} 140.7) 142.3 11 3.3 
SOMVIGES terete cree ee ewerctencvencecrcetesvercusrsvsaveqserscirenstschiyesaaras 134.8] 136.0) 136.9] 137.6) 139.6] 140.5} 141.5) 142.3) 144.1 1.3 3.2 

Health services. ..| 184.3} 135.4 136.2] 136.5) 137.6} 137.6} 138.8] 139.7) 140.9 9 2.4 
Hospitals iscestasscsvane wervrerccatsnvsutnenceresasssvceavecnsueseescareceuens 132.5} 183.6] 134.2} 135.1) 136.4) 137.1 138.1 138.8} 140.1 9 27 
EGUCAHOMAIISOIVIGES. tropes cacsovhoseensceeesconnevvystsivacvesswasar dete J 135.3) 135.9] 136.3) 136.5) 139.1 140.0) 140.2; 140.6! 143.7 22 3.3 
PUDNG SOMMiDESE ANON © ee nsceccesscceeccoorsecnercnoltitirmceebr enced 130.3) 131.4) 132.7) 133.2) 134.8] 135.9} 136.9] 137.8} 139.5 1.2 3.5 
INOMMANULACtUING ccccsocservccerescccecsresseasccscsuonewsstetccsncanerensed 131.5] 132.8] 134.0} 135.1) 137.0} 137.8; 138.4; 139.9) 141.5 1.4 3.3 
Private industry WOrKEYS.............00:cccsceecccecseecesseseeeeeey 131.0} 132.3] 133.7) 134.9] 136.6) 137.4] 138.1] 139.7) 141.0 9 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .............sscsceeceeseeeseeaeeeeeeeees 131.2 132.4) 133.7 134.8 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 9 3.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOmKOIS cc. <scsce:sseccassccscgessesseversoneceessettesesssasne 132.7} 134.2) 135.7) 137.0) 139.0} 139.9} 140.3) 142.1 143.5 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations «| 133.4] 134.8 136.3 137.5 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 1.0 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.........., 133.7 134.8) 135.9 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 133.6 135.8 137.8 138.7 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 15 3.9 
Sales OCCUPALONS < aoa ckscawecsereczsigvacpssnesissaccesaresvaccesveseces 129.8] 131.4) 133.1 135.2 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 i 2.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 132.9 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4) 141.4) 1427 9 3.5 
Blue-Collar Workers: staceescessscacstece-teercucssensstcneceresnsvotecaausns 128.3} 129.1) 130.2) 131.3] 132.4) 133.2) 134.3) 135.6} 136.8 9 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........). 128.2) 128.7) 129.8) 131.2} 132.3) 133.0; 134.3) 135.6) 136.7 8 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. cf 129.5 130.6; 131.6 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 1.2 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 124.1 125.1 125.9} 126.4; 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 131.0} 131.9 4 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 130.2) 131.8 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 8 3.2 
SOMNVICE OCCUP BONS aca cnet cna nncesaencsssvatariesesx voncsscenestesdeae 129.9) 131.1) 132.1] 133.0/ 134.4) 135.3] 136.7} 137.8] 138.0) 1 “Arg 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ®.........:... 130.1} 131.2) 132.3] 133.6] 135.2} 136.4 136.8} 138.2! 139.3] 8 3.0 

| 

Workers, by industry division: | 
FAGOS DI OGUCING ianeteasasusnevsnerensersiswectre-sissertelavateracrtersennss 129.9] 130.6] 132.0] 133.2} 134.3] 135.2) 136.3) 137.3] 138.5 9 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS.......cccecccsesseeeeeseeeenee 129.3) 130.0) 131.3) 132.5} 133.6} 134.4) 135.5} 136.6] 137.8 9 3.1 
White-CollarOCCUP ations; .ccccseseesssccrsessovescorneacsseavaraasens 132.3] 132.9) 135.0] 136.3} 137.4) 138.2} 139.4/ 140.5] 141.7 9 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.9} 131.6] 133.3) 134.6) 135.7} 186.4; 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 9 3.2 
BlUGscollar OCCUDATONS 51ccarscnrissvracsasssnsscsasnavensererestansn>} 128.4; 129.2} 130.1 131.3} 132.3) 133.3] 134.3 135.4; 136.6 9 3.3 
(COP SUMICHON can reas carvricacicapeertvaeesaspdsspactncese inn sneancessnencad 124.7; 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 128.5} 129.3; 130.7] 131.9] 133.0 8 3.5 
Manufacturing... 131.3) 132.2; 133.7} 134.6) 136.0) 136.8} 137.9] 139.0| 140.2 9 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........:.cccceseseeeteeeteeeenes 132.8} 133.6] 135.6; 136.8) 138.3) 139.0} 140.1 141.4) 142.7 9 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpPAtiONS.........ccceeeees 131.3) 132.2) 133.8) 135.0} 136.3} 187.1 138.3) 139.6} 140.8 9 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations....... 130.2 131.2 132.3 133.1 134.3 135.3 136.3 137.2 138.4 9 341 
DUR ADIGS) cere searscerarianssintenesasyecistiaeravcers 131.2] 131.9) 133.4; 134.5} 135.9] 136.9] 137.9] 139.1 140.4 9 3.3 
FCRIII OS gn carexsnn enccasrunvausertstasyibecéredexaveasavbusvinetetereas 131.4) 132.6] 134.2} 134.9) 136.0} 136.8] 138.0} 138.7) 139.7 = 2.7 
SOLVE OHMIOCUCI NG iasesssnantescdisbrcastanescuredincapnamciinexanesplattes¥ 181.5) 133.1 134.4; 135.6} 137.6) 138.4) 138.9) 140.8} 142.1 9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.......cccssccccesesesssesesesrees 132.3] 133.9} 135.2 136.2 137.9 138.5 139.8] 141.4) 142.6 8 3.4 
WIKE-COMBr OCCUD AMONG sc csscéccrsoncecassssvcaressnsioreccvansvoseas 132.6) 134.3) 135.7} 187.0) 139.2} 140.1 140.3) 142.3) 143.8 14 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 134.2) 135.9] 137.3} 138.4) 140.2} 140.7; 142.0) 143.7) 145.1 1.0 3.5 
BIUGCOMSY-OCCUD ALONG, s.ccacssssscnuscassnasnisrussansesssnsssssssee] 127.9} 128.9) 130.2) 131.1 132.4; 132.9] 134.4]} 135.9] 137.0 8 3.5 
SONICS OCCUDAUONG ssassisesecsotrraracuaneaunsaucsasssnstevaduassrinae 129.8} 131.0} 182.1 133.0} 134.2} 135.2) 136.7] 1387.8] 138.0 it 2.8 
Transportation and public utilities 130.1 131.3} 132.1 132.8; 134.3) 136.1 135.4) 136.8) 137.5 5 2.4 
TANGA OL LAMONT stance anvusicscencsvorceceisannocececarsivuctnisusiseaticital 128.5} 129.5) 130.1 130.4 132.4) 132.9] 132.3] 133.7) 134.4 5 15: 
PUNCHES seas adicconcdeysxnccusssincacaedasiuasasatsriicaceatosvesratae 132.0} 133.5) 134.5] 135.7] 136.5} 137.8] 139.2) 140.6] 141.5 6 3.7 
COMMUNICATIONS.......::ccceseeceeees 131.8] 134.0) 134.4) 135.8} 136.7/ 138.0] 139.4] 141.1 141.9 6 3.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 132.2} 132.9) 134.7/ 135.6] 136.3/ 137.4] 138.9] 140.0] 140.9 6 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 130.9; 131.6} 133.3] 134.6} 136.6] 137.0] 137.7] 139.6] 140.7 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 132.2) 133.2] 134.7] 135.6] 137.6] 138.2} 139.5| 141.1] 141.8 5 3.4 
Wholesale trade.........0:+000. 133.0} 133.6} 136.2) 137.1] 139.3] 141.3] 140.7} 142.3] 144.3 1.4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... -| 133.9) 135.0} 136.5} 137.8} 139.6] 140.8) 141.9) 143.0] 144.8 1.3 3.7 
ROCA AG recnexearectrssrtcrasncacscosdetanesarsasyscccktavassrsauaveoasnate 129.9} 130.6} 131.9) 133.3] 135.2; 134.8] 136.2/ 138.3] 138.9 4 27 
General merchandise Stores.........cccscsssesseeeseseeraeeesed 126.7) 128.4) 129.4) 131.5) 132.2) 133.0) 133.7] 134.3] 135.6 1.0 26 
OOO SLOL OSs vecesesnssceesvsnsutciys itvitenastesasscatenitavanessasireueet 126.7) 127.0} 129.0} 130.5) 131.7} 130.5] 131.8 132.8} 133.9 8 17 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
a Cc 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
aii see ST 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
Sept. 1999 
4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .........esesseseeeeeeeees 126.4] 130.6} 132.6) 134.8 138.1 139.8} 137.2} 142.4) 144.5 1.5 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:cscsseseeseeeeseseeeees 129.3) 133.6] 135.9} 137.5} 139.7] 139.6} 141.0} 144.8| 147.5 1.9 5.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 128.9] 138.3) 140.9} 143.2! 147.0] 144.4) 146.1 154.5] 159.2 3.0 8.3 
IDSULANCO Lies cecevarsccccctesevccsesscesscissnuusdsnsnsesdss sdusvasesaeavonne 4 128.7} 130.2} 133.1] 134.8) 138.7] 138.5} 137.4) 139.8] 140.2 3 141 
SON VICCS vce cossnsaseccctvss svstesecapsesstt cuss cipenssnetronusstaetacseontesees 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 140.0 140.8 142.2 143.2 144.5 me) 3.2 
BUSINGSS!SONVICES -arenccssuysssnctssetssitcerefeotacsacseneescoseere 134.9 137.3 137.6 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4 146.3 148.5 1.5 47 
Health services... 134.3 135.4 136.2 136.5 137.5 137.4 138.7 139.6 140.6 yA 2.3 
Hospitals............ 132.2 133.2 133.6 134.7 135.8 136.5 137.6 138.3 139.3 ahi 2.6 
Educational services...... 137.8 138.4 139.1 139.6 142.8 143.5 143.9 144.2 147.5 2.3 3.3 
Colleges and universities 137.8 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 143.6 144.1 144.4 147.2 1.9 3.1 
Nonmanutacturing:. .sccsccsccscrcseseacsysvevecruccvovervasssssversceuases 130.7 132.1 133.4 134.7 136.5 137.4 137.9 139.7 141.0 9 3.3 
White-Collar' WOrKOIS ..c5s-sscescsscsssesacszessescosyresscentecesaepene 132.4 134.1 135.5 136.8 138.9 139.8 140.1 142.0 143.5 1.1 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiONS.............:seseseseeeeeeeeeeee 133.8} 135.5} 136.9) 138.1) 139.8) 140.3) 141.6} 143.2) 144.6 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations............ «| 126.4) 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.4) 134.0 135.1 8 3.5 
Service occupations...... paceeectenecyereyiecenress 129.7 130.9 132.0 132.9 134.1 135.1 136.5 137.7 137.9 ol 2.8 
State and local government WOFkEIS...........00ccccceeeeseeeeeeee 133.6] 134.4) 135.1 135.4) 137.6} 138.5; 139.0} 139.6] 142.2 1.9 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WHIG-CONAN WOIKGIS sarecectu--sceseccessecsersesetccecviceayeseseatecereannin 133.7} 134.5} 135.0} 135.2} 137.6} 138.5} 138.9} 139.3} 142.1 2.0 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical..... «| 134.4) 135.1 135.5} 135.6] 137.9} 138.7} 138.9} 139.4) 142.5 2.2 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 1.6 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... -| 131.4) 132.3} 133.0} 133.3] 135.4) 136.5] 137.4] 137.5] 139.6 15 3.1 

Blue-Collar WOK GIS 5.5. <.soccccersscotcscsrsassssecovesouvecsveesevctsossrseae 131.2) 132.3] 133.1 133.5] 135.1 136.0} 136.9} 137.6} 139.4 1.3 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

SSOIVICGS sctpnesececcnesneesenccn-nrrdecersanavesseatesous’evecchusinveerascssseveti 134.7 135.3 135.7 135.9 138.4 139.2 139.5 139.9 142.9 2.1 3.3 
Services excluding SChOOIS*.............:ssssssssesessssseenesee 133.3] 134.4] 135.4) 135.5] 137.8] 138.2} 139.0] 139.6) 142.1 1.8 3.1 
Health services.............. «| 133.9 135.3 136.3 136.5 138.7 139.2 139.7 140.4 142.8 1.7 3.0 
Hospitals........... lye P/ 135.2 136.3 136.5 138.6 139.1 139.7 140.6 142.8 1.6 3.0 
Educational services... : 134.8 135.3 135.7 135.8 138.4 139.3 139.5 139.8 142.9 2.2 3.3 
SCHOOIS sy ccscscorsoveteessyaexecs>s -| 134.9 135.5 135.8 136.0 138.5 139.5 139.6 140.0 143.1 Oe 3.3 
Elementary and secondary. co 135.3 135.7 136.0 136.1 138.7 139.3 139.5 139.9 143.1 2.3 3.2 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItICS...........ceeeeseesseteetseeeeeeeee 133.6 134.6 135.2 135.5 137.7 139.6 139.6 139.8 142.6 2.0 3.6 
Public administration?......c.ssscsssssscsssssscscssssssssssecsnseesees 130.3] 131.4) 132.7) 133.2} 134.8] 135.9} 136.9} 137.8} 139.5 1.2 3.5 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
ar (5 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
Sept. 1999 
+ =18 Salli 
Private INGUStIrY WOFKEIS...........csccsscesessereersersseennssnsnscnenenee 140.8} 141.8) 142.6) 143.7) 144.5) 145.2) 145.8; 147.3) 148.6 0.9 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKeYS.........ssscccssorssssssssscessccssecssesncrcessesssnsons 142.0 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 1.1 3.0 
BIUE-Collar WOMCYS -csiaseseneosaccseressatecestoaisinatenssancussecvesassiness 138.8) 139.0] 139.1; 140.4; 141.0} 141.6) 142.2) 143.6) 144.8 8 2.7 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.........:s200+ “i 141.5} 141.5} 142.5) 143.0) 143.2) 1443) 145.2} 146.3 8 2.3 

Service-producing.. :! 141.4] 142.7) 143.8] 144.9] 145.7} 146.1) 147.9] 149.4 1.0 3.1 

Manufacturing. .........ccsccossceerssrcerestssneescsesenseaseesssssnsenssesnens 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 144.5 145.7 8 2.2 

NOnmanufactur ing. .........sosscsssccsssesscssessecssssssseessesessrcssseoses 141.5] 142.7; 143.9} 145.0! 145.8) 146.3) 148.0) 149.4 9 3.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
| 5 i| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended | ended 
Sept. 1999 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UI ONY, csc css spac dats cua ssvwscnsinaozconnvuvescusossneecunecnarrnvats edaxnnnsaessudineiipens 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 0.9 25 
Goods-producing. | 132.3 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 ET 2 
S@rviCe-Producing. .......-eseseseeseceeeeeessneneeseasacsstscetseeeseenenenees 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 9 2.2 
Manufacturing...eossccssveccscsceoersccersescsspseveseaccneorarnsasessnesesrsansced 133.0} 133.3} 133.6] 134.6] 136.0) 136.9} 137.0) 138.1 139.1 Ti 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing.........cccsccccssersescesenserseseneeasereessnsnseenensseres 1 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 8 2.5 

NOMUMNOM .onccssccssscsesccsssesessscacsseacescusessccnvesncssveosonstosaesedustveasaasis 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 9 3.2 
GOOdS-PrOdUCing........sssccesesceeeserenerenseenetsssensesesnssesssesesnenes 134.0 134.7 135.9 136.9 13h) 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 9 3.0 
SOrVvice-PrOodUcing........ssesceesecsesressencesensecsessnenssesstsnrsceesesnerey 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.4 
Manufacturing........- 135.1] 135.9] 137.2} 138.0} 138.9] 139.4) 140.7| 141.7) 143.0 9 3.0 
Nonmanufactur ing. .........c.csscssssssctsecesseseserssees A 133.4| 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4) 143.8 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
134.0] 135.0] 136.0} 137.0] 138.7) 139.5} 140.5) 141.5) 143.2 12 3.2 
132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 8 3.1 
136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 1.0 2.9 
132.5, 133.4) 135.2) 136.6) 1385] 140.0; 140.3) 142.1 143.3 8 35 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@a...........sccrssccesssrcsercssseessccsncsascnsrosenssasenses 4 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 3 3.0 
MENGE CSRS sarc rouss ucavostoranwsyitedssassnsanssonavvuvscawniypaedatenenaiessxeniacs 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 Be) 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

USAMA ratte eves ct an a aedh evens erscet va wcitay-siex dsnsennuear srvsnssooWoye cynacaseaus ev ees 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 of 25 
Goods-producing. | 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 8 3.0 
WEIVICE-DIOUUCING Sceasrccsacecersecevexscsacedesenacacededasadeccuuanecdasnoners 130.4] 131.2) 131.8) 132.2} 134.1 134.8} 135.4) 135.8) 136.8) wl, 2.0 
MAU ACHING Hesectcsvecsscaccsececessacecessevevevereccreccensertss-cenvavssoner 127.8} 128.6) 129.6; 130.4) 132.2) 133.0} 133.6; 134.7| 135.8 8 2.7 
NOMI FI ACHONAN GS ioccacssescaccesccesocerscorecstee cas cveverteczerssucacmntuned J 128.6} 129.1) 129.6) 130.8) 132.4) 133.1) 133.7); 134.6) 135.6 ft 2.4 

INOW iss cserescsse vnssckevonvasvesbeccvecaencuseacvarevageexccvaessceressnavasnecbusca 131.6] 133.0} 1345] 135.7} 137.4) 138.3] 139.0} 140.7) 142.0 A) 3.3 
Goods-producing. 131.2} 132.0} 133.6] 134.7] 135.7} 136.5} 137.8; 138.8} 140.0 9 3.2 
Service-producing.. 1 1316 133.2 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 9 3.4 
Manufacturing............. | 1826] 133:5| 185.1) 186.2) 187:8) 18812) 199:4) 140.5) ~741,7 9 3.2 
NOMMANUfAChiring :...+:<cncsecerevscscesvrevcnsexteisvnesonraceseenxcomsaasserd 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 9 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
130.7} 131.6} 132.6) 133.8) 135.4) 136.4) 137.1 138.2) 139.9 1.2 3.3 
130.6} 133.0} 134.0) 134.9) 136.5) 136.7; 137.9] 189.4) 140.2) 6 2.7 
132.2} 133.0} 134.7} 136.0} 1387.5) 138.0} 1389} 141.0} 142.4 1.0 3.6 
130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 8 3.4 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
/ Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 | 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope ofisurvey, (im O00'S).:.ccessseresvevevesseseceveseenes 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedicalicaresc2-- ct:.:..strscsesncousnenaecuncnates 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WVithnlf@liNnSUranCe ssc. sen, seceecceseceesdessestvacetes 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.................cscesssseeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid NinGhitim@ste-ceccccccesssncsscecrscoeeetecese acca sceate 4 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 4 as 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 =) J 
Paid rest time................ : 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a - 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave................ +: - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUIeNCE.............2eccccceeeeeee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays...............:0 eat 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average GayS Per YCal..........-.....eeccceeceeeeeeeeeees 10.1 10.0 98 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paidipersonal leave. sor .1.;scescerceccesacsesacwrsoenety 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. a - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paldivacations stccce:.c<cscuece-se--e- eet ervsateriv ae 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Raldisickileaveiysecr.tateeics.cuee rn tae 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave..................ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ~ - - - 33 37 37 60 x! s 
Unpaid paternity leave. viss.ssee.c.ccccccesenceecenecsentene - - - - 16 18 26 53 bel = 
Unpaid family lGaVOss.cccccvesmtsceceseesteransccesseesvenea e ¥ 4) a = =| 2. a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............::00ee0e 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Hlome'health. caress. ccssitecscssccsaccne=cscccen snares - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. es 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PYSICAMONAM cer sencess coectre ne foescateosone concen setts - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SE ILCOVEYAGO Ts ceccecnssasusuanavvecnatcercectrcersricyrs rncovusas 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...............22ccses0e - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage Ee 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFage MONEY CONEMDUTION..........++-2eeeeeeeeeeeey = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans................:.06008 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUVANICO secs c sete racc aerccencvsteossssiseinesenteavsceccesemess 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.................s0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee - - - 10 8 Cf 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..................::22cceeseeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
SNISUTANCO PIANS:-cassancnwcurvercsscocrsssdenve-sessnceuvasaes 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
VSL NICO DNENES proces enn; cuxnisrescscssensnssnan- sar caer enacts 54 51 $1 49 46 43 45 44 a = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............- = = = Pa a = = a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............:eeeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 §2 52 52 
Early retirement available.......... By 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula................. 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security... 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AR ANGOMOMS :eccsepspresmunexnvsvcecrsceaseseererscarasanness - = - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits DIANS..............ssssesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ~ - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts ?. - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans......... = ee a) a = =| 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 

2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
within plans, SMall private es eee SS ES SE Ee SE 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in O00'S)..........:cecesereeeeeeeeeteeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
f employees (in 000's): 

Wah inedear ee: Bo taco es 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... a 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........:cccccseeessseereeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid luncnitim@ eecnccesusccesescscussnenatainsssnasncsevavare 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day... 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time..............66 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day... 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave.............00 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence... as 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3:7 3.7 3.7 
Paid olideysscs.teuete: ssoves.<ecpeawstsacasccvveassnvasers 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
3.6 14.2 11.5 
Average days per year'........cccsssssecseseeseseesess 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 1 
Paid personal leave......... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year... as 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 ae 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pal VACSHONS i cccisscccaceoceressvosuecucceeseccr-cantustousd 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldisickleave: em sun acuiaunisesaeneian 47 53 50 50 97 98 95 94 
LIN WONG so sietticetihicnitad cnc nwivarwecentsicvintidederd 17 18 - 57 51 59 
Unpaid paternity leave...........ccccceeeeseseeseneeeeeeeees 8 Vi - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family |GQve.. 0.020222. ssscccenxece-reunesiesnns = = 47 48 = = = 93 
Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans.............cccceeeeeeee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMG NOG: COLE... 0. sricicenesiasssecnvecee sveustevevennened 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... ei 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PTOCAN NENT Sates asaids axe. s con acca oeteaizwsas saan 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEI COVEV ASO cas everssteeivtees scussasctesestssvenssscoavacveseaes 42 47 52 52 35 38 4 47 
Average monthly contribution.. $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage............:0.ccee 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..............c:06ceceeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 

Participants in life insurance plans.................ece0ee+ 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

INSUNANICO vei ssss sence Sersesrae 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 

Participants in long-term disability 
WISUNENCS IANS. Jarre sey cierais htestsccveviiarseduvyeceraes 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 

Participants in sickness and accident 
WWLTEIICS HAIR Gis) isso asirvecerssstaasbeccinsaestienavse 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 

Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = = zi 29 e 2 = ~ 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............ccccccccsee 54 50 ~ 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. Hi 4 - = 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula... i 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
DITA OIO IEG: ares y rrintacssccdeessdevtecaversevsvesassass 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

FIOXIDIS DONGSNG: IANS, va ireiscccssesivesvoicennncavaesscdene 1 2 3 4 ) 6 5 5 

Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 

Premium conversion plans . 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not 


comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated Plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 

5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
Premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTeE: Dash indicates data not available. 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure laa eT 
1997 | 1998 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May? | June?| July” 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period...............seeeceeeee 29 34 3 6 1 5 3 3 1 2 0 1 3 2 1 

In effect during period... 34 34 6 if 4 i 7 6 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)....] 339 387 5:0) 144.7 28.9 8.0 TM 3.8 1.4 41 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 Ah, 

In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 163.1 145.9 42.6 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 
Days idle: 


Number (in thousands) 


Peeteeresnepeohe cased 4,497 5,116] 2,043.2) 580.4] 320.4 148.7} 160.3) 171.0) 129.0) 104.1) 101.2; 256.8) 314.8} 309.4; 266.4 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
= preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 1999 ae 
Series ae Tam s Shiai N 
| 1997 4998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. ept. \ Ov. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
PAN ttexrrig ssetreceemaaeses eseettes iavosy cages seaanasceatssecsesecentrd 160.5 163.0/ 164.0 163.9) 164.3] 164.5] 165.0] 166.2) 166.2) 166.2] 166.7) 167.1) 167.9 168.2; 168.3 


480.8 488.3} 491.3] 491.0] 492.3] 492.9| 494.4) 497.8} 497.7| 497.9 499.2| 500.7} 502.9} 503.9} 504.1 
USYAL/ 161.1 162.5| 162.7; 163.9] 163.8} 163.7) 163.9) 164.2) 164.1 164.2} 164.7) 165.1 165.5} 165.7 
167.3 160.7) 162.1 162.3} 163.6) 163.3] 163.3] 163.4, 163.7| 163.6} 163.8) 164.2 164.6} 165.1 165.2 
158.1 161.1 162.5) 162.6] 164.3] 163.8] 163.4; 163.5] 163.9) 163.7| 163.7) 164.1 164.5} 165.1 165.1 


All items (1967 = 100) 
Food and beverages 


Cereals and bakery Products.........sseeeseeeeed 177.6 181.1 182.1 182.3) 184.2) 183.8} 183.5) 184.8) 185.1 185.7} 186.3) 184.9] 185.2) 185.2) 184.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQGS........-e-sessesseeesees 148.5 147.3] 147.9| 147.3] 146.4] 147.0) 146.8) 146.7) 146.7) 147.2) 147.3) 148.5 149.2| 149.2) 150.5 
Dairy and related products’ ..... s 145.5 150.8} 155.9} 157.6} 161.2) 162.3) 161.5) 156.1 156.2) 156.1 155.7} 156.5} 158.7] 164.1 164.6 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........ssscccsssssssseseeeneees 187.5 198.21 198.8) 200.7/ 208.6] 200.3/ 199.9] 203.3] 207.2} 203.2) 202.0) 202.1 202.6} 202.2} 201.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

TTVELONTGUS are scree seiece erect acnceucees reel 133.4 133.0! 132.7) 131.7] 133.5) 134.5} 134.5] 134.3] 134.2) 134.3) 134.3) 134.5 134.2| 134.6) 133.9 
Other foods at home. 147.3 150.8] 152.7| 152.4| 153.0} 153.3] 152.9} 153.6) 153.4 153.6) 153.7) 1542 153.9] 153.7) 153.0 


Sugar and sweets.. 147.8 150.2} 149.6} 150.1 151.7; 151.3] 151.0) 151.7; 153.0) 152.4) 152.4) 152.7; 153.5) 153.3) 152.1 
Fats and oils... x 141.7 146.9) 155.1 151.9| 150.5} 150.9) 149.4; 149.0] 147.2) 147.5) 148.1 148.6] 148.5; 149.0} 145.3 
IST OOS sete csvsserastpnecccetoserccescuscnsesestetanacs | 161.2 165.5} 166.7} 166.9} 167.7} 168.2) 168.1 169.2} 168.7| 169.2} 169.3) 169.9} 169.2} 168.7) 169.0 


Other miscellaneous foods !?.......... cs... - 102.6} 104.8) 104.9) 104.1 105.9] 104.9} 105.6) 105.0) 104.9} 104.2) 104.8) 105.3) 104.3) 103.9 
157.0 161.1 162.6] 163.0} 163.5] 163.8] 164.2) 1645) 164.6) 164.6] 165.1 165.6) 165.8) 166.2) 166.5 
= 101.6} 103.3) 103.3] 103.5} 103.7] 103.7} 104.0} 104.3] 104.4) 105.5! 105.8) 106.4) 106.8) 106.9 


Food away from home’ ......... " 
Other food away from home 


AICON Olle DEVElAGES: -as-scbncseetscereccsecseceasessscvessesee 162.8 165.7 166.8} 167.2 167.6] 168.6) 168.4 168.8 169.3 169.5 169.9 170.2 170.7 170.5 171.2 
PIOUS: tesceconccsr teranensceseeseacsepebreseavicsashuc3svacbevaversny 156.8 160.4 161.3 161.3 161.8 162.3 162.8 163.0 163.0 164.1 164.7 165.0 165.2 165.0 164.9 
Fae os goa alive ode ears vee te RR Nas ee 176.3 182.1 184.0 184.0 184.7 185.5 186.3 186.6 186.5 187.2 188.0 188.3 188.3 188.5 188.6 
Rent of primary residence. ...........:ceeeseercseeeee 166.7 172.1 174.5 174.9 175:3 175.6 176.0 176.4 176.7 177.1 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8 179.8 
Lodging away from home? Per A PREF - 109.0 106.3 103.8 107.1 110.5 114.5 114.6 111.8 113.8 Wha T1IZA 113.8 113.1 108.5 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence” 181.9 187.8} 190.3} 190.7 191.0 191.3} 191.5 191.9} 192.2 192.6} 193.0 193.4 193.9 194.2 194.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance'”.............. - 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.7; 100.1 100.2} 100.3) 100.5) 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.3) 102.2) 102.1 
Fuels and utilities 130.8 128.5} 126.5 126.6 126.2 126.0 125.9 125.7 126.5 130.2 131.1 131.4 132.7 130.3 130.0 
ieee, op araeteenute an 117.9 113.7} 111.4] 111.41 110.9 110.6) 110.5 110.2 111.0 115.1 116.0 116.2 117.6 115.0 114.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. et 99.8 90.0 86.8 86.1 86.6 86.2 86.2 87.7 87.7 87.3 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6 100.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity... eh 125.1 121.2 118.9| 118.9 118.3 118.0 117.9 117.5 118.4 123.0} 124.0 124.1 125.3 122.0 121.4 
Household furnishings and operations 125.4 126.6} 126.6} 126.6 126.8 126.7 126.7 127.2 126.7 126.8 126.8 126.8 127.0 126.6 126.4 


EUG ocx raacesccises aden axcuctavnenbnedussovaves scsuocipestensy 132.9 133.0} 135.0} 130.7} 127.9) 129.7) 132.7} 135.2; 134.2} 130.9) 127.3) 127.5} 131.8] 134.6] 133.6 
Men's and boys' apparel. 130.1 131.8} 134.1 130.3) - 128.1 129.9] 131.4 133.5} 133.8) 131.4) 128.3] 127.1; 130.5) 134.0} 133.2 
Women's and girls' apparel... 126.1 126.0) 127.5] 122.4) 117.7} 120.6} 126.3) 128.7) 127.3) 122.6) 116.1 117.9} 125.4| 128.4) 126.6 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel’ .....--.c-ccssceceo---- | 129.0 126.1 131.3) 129.6] 130.0] 126.4] 125.6) 128.2) 127.6) 126.8) 127.4) 128.3) 129.9) 132.4) 132.6 
LA 2%8)) EE Rostaaren po bores Cecerekrherererern Lo aoereOAn reo | 127.6 128.0) 130.4) 127.5) 125.6) 124.8) 126.4) 129.2) 127.4) 125.4) 125.2) 123.8) 124.7) 126.1 126.4 
Transportation....... 144.3 141.6} 141.5} 140.7) 140.4) 139.8) 140.6) 144.3) 144.2) 143.4) 144.7) 145.7| 146.5) 147.3) 147.6 


Private transportation. 141.0 137.9) 138.0) 137.2) 136.7; 135.9] 136.4) 140.1 140.2} 139.7) 140.6) 141.9) 142.9) 143.3) 143.6 


New and used motor vehicles 100.5} 100.1) 100.7} 100.9) 100.6} 999) 996] 997, 997| 997) 998) 997 100.1; 1005) 100.9 


New vehicles......... 144.3 143.4, 143.5} 144.1 144.4) 143.8) 143.4) 143.3] 142.9) 142.5) 142.0! 141.4) 141.6) 142.3) 143.1 
Used cars and trucks ne 151.1 150.6} 154.0} 153.1 150.6] 148.3) 147.4; 148.3} 149.6] 150.9} 152.3) 153.8) 155.7| 156.4) 156.1 
MAO TUN. csayanceenccerasitieiastan tassvsuspisissinesecsansees 106.2 92.2 89.7 86.2 85.0 83.6 86.3; 100.9} 101.4 99.2; 102.5} 107.8; 110.3) 110.0} 109.3 
Gasoline (all tyP@S).......ceecseecseeeteeeeeneeeenene| 105.8 91.6 89.2 85.7 84.5 83.1 85.8; 100.4) 100.8 98.6; 101.9} 107.2} 109.7) 109.4} 108.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 101.9 101.1 101.4) 101.2} 101.2} 100.9) 100.1 100.3) 100.2) 100.1 100.0; 100.1 100.6} 100.5} 101.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 162.7 167.1 169.5} 169.6} 169.8) 170.4) 170.6) 170.9) 171.3) 171.7) 1724 172.1 172.8} 173.2} 173.6 
PUblic transportation. .asecssrsssccosesssessracsssscorsenseneed 186.7 190.3} 187.4) 188.4) 190.4; 193.1 198.8} 201.4) 198.4) 192.6) 200.8) 197.1 194.7} 201.5} 202.2 
MOGICRI Car Oirccrszscadeaseovarctervecessrvsvecgerevscsvucvesesasidus Hl 234.6 242.1) 244.7; 245.2) 246.6) 247.7) 248.3) 249.1) 249.5) 250.2} 251.1; 251.9] 252.3) 252.8] 253.3 
Medical care commodities. 215.3 221.8) 224.5) 225.6) 225.9) 226.8) 227.7} 229.3) 229.4; 230.5) 231.7) 232.5) 233.1) 233.2) 233.7 
Medical care services.... 239.1 246.8} 249.3) 249.6) 251.3) 252.6) 253.1; 253.5) 254.0| 254.6) 255.5) 256.2| 256.6) 257.1 257.7 
Professional services...... 215.4 222.2} 224.4) 224.6) 225.8) 226.8) 227.4) 228.2) 228.6; 229.3) 229.8} 230.1] 230.4 230.9 231 ‘4 
Hospital and related ServiceS. ........ccceseeeeeee 278.4 287.5) 290.8) 291.4) 294.4] 296.2} 296.6] 296.3) 297.0} 297.6] 299.3] 301.3) 302.1 302.9 303.9 
Bact Satanic ree iced 99.6 101.1 101.3} 101.2} 101.7) 101.8) 101.8} 102.0) 102.2; 102.2} 102.2} 102.2} 101.7) 101.8] 101.9 
VIMO BAG AUMO  csece ccseeeceessecsescessccrssssesgvzavens 99.4 101.1 100.8} 100.7} 101.4) 101.6) 101.2} 101.0} 100.9} 100.7) 100.6) 100.9} 100.1 100.1 100.1 
Education and communication®................c.......... 98.4 100.3; 101.0) 100.7) 100.9} 100.9} 100.8; 100.7) 100.4) 100.3) 100.4, 101.2} 101.9} 102.1 102.2 
EUCalioniasenatnectrnitetrNaioi vnttinassaerss 97.3 102.1 104.6} 104.7) 105.0} 105.3} 105.4) 105.5} 105.6} 105.7} 106.0! 107.5} 109.4) 109.6} 109.3 
238.4 250.8} 257.1) 257.3) 258.4) 261.3) 261.4) 261.2) 261.6] 262.1) 262.3) 264.5! 267.0] 269.0 255.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 280.4 294.2} 301.4) 301.7} 302.4) 303.3) 303.5} 303.8] 304.1) 304.4] 305.4) 309.9] 315.3) 315.9 3163 
CCRTIMTUIGERIOT er mere ROPE con cticcaccrassce 100.3 98.7 97.8 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 959 
Information and he a processing” aad 100.4 98.5 97.6 96.9 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 947 953 
Telephone SOrVICOS .....eeccccseseeeseseneeeeeees = 100.7} 101.1 100. i : 
iaiteee coun 00.3; 100.7} 100.4) 100.2} 100.0 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8} 100.6 
other than teleohone services | .............. 50.1 39.9) 35.3) 348) 33.8 . F 
Soda porta = ies 33.3 32.4 32.1 30.9 29.8 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 
Pie rl eee - 78.2; 65.6] 64.2 61.4) 59.7 §7.6| 568] 55.7 54.5 
Other goods and services........... 224.8 237.7} 240.5) 250.3} 255.4 255.0| 253.3] 256.1] 255.8] 255.9 ie : poe iene Dy ets 
Tobacco and smoking products...........:0+eece4 243.7 274.8} 281.3) 331.2} 354.2] 348.7] 335.9] 349.9] 345.5) 343.2 356.0 350.1 373.8 373.3 ne 


1 
Parsonal: Care: wakicacdin ee eel 152.7 156.7; 158.0} 158.3) 158.9) 159.4) 160.0) 160.2) 160.7} 161.1 161.1 161.4; 161.8) 162.4) 162.8 


Personal care products’ ducaad tagaaeccnncuaaementangsa 144. 148. 148. 1 149.9 149.8 150.8 150.9 150. 52.6 
44.2 48.3 48.8 48.7 49. 49. R A 9 152. 
Pei ‘sonal cal e servi ices dddcacevabdocevinanananaseagesasad 62 4 66. 0 67 6 68.3 168.8 169.3 169.9 1 7 0.3 1 7 1.0 1 7 0.9 1 7 1.4 1 7 1.9 1 fet 1 7 2.9 1 7 3.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 
Series i 
1997 1998 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Miscellaneous personal services..... nnn] 2261] 234.7| 237.2) 237.8) 238.9) 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMMMOGIIOS 2, esa cresestoonennleccse smeaecweatenesenenceaxnaes 141.8 141.9 142.5 142.2 142.5 
FOOd ANd DEVELAGES. ..........-sesessssessereeeerereereeees | 157.7 161.1] 162.5} 162.7) 163.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.2 130.5 130.6} 130.2 129.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages 134.6 132.6) 132.9) 132.1 131.8 
PADDaNGleaeseat. chest vnscsaactaresor-tcaccounsesses capstan evaio4 132.9 133.0 135.0 130.7 127.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

INEM Snecma sasvensensancasenesnsceunevcnsensis 140.6 137.4) 136.8) 137.8) 138.8 

Durables.... 128.7 127.6 127.4 127.4 IES 

Services........ 179.4 184.2 185.6 185.7 186.3 

Rent of shelter’... 183.4] 189.6] 191.5] 191.5] 192.3 

Transporatation services. 185.0 187.9 188.3 188.4) 188.8 

CUE SOIVICGS <i istcerssssssvinerccetovascuncssnvxeveonnnewax 209.6 216.9] 219.5) 219.5} 220.5 

Special indexes: 

PR WGINS TOSS TOOT, Sas. ccvasersycyaveansenectinesnthnsvintence 161.1 163.4) 164.3) 164.2) 164.5 

All items less shelter... 155.9 157.2 157.9 157.8 158.1 

All items less medical care. 156.3 158.6 159.5 169.4 159.8 

Commodities less food 133.4 132.0) 132.1 1317] 131.4 

Nondurables less food 136.3 134.6] 135.0) 134.2] 133.9 

Nondurables less food and apparel................-. 141.8 139.2; 138.8) 139.7] 140.7 

Nondurables 146.4 146.9] 147.8 147.5} 147.9 

Services less rent of shelter’... 188.1 191.8} 192.7| 192.8) 193.3 

Services less medical care services. 173.9 178.4] 179.7; 179.8} 180.3 

EESVON DY ots coer sereccawaxscotevnctsuarenedas 111.5 102.9} 100.5 98.9 98.1 

All items less energy.......... 167.1 170.9 172.3 172.3 172.9 
All items less food and energy.... = 169.5 173.4] 174.8) 1748) 175.3 

Commodities less food and energy..........-..- 142.3 143.2} 143.8) 143.9) 143.7 
Energy COMMOGIICS............ccssesceeeeserereeeeeeed 105.7 92.1 89.6 86.3 85.2 
Services ISS CNELOY........-secscsesesesesseseneseeeee 185.0 190.6} 192.4) 192.5] 193.2 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

PANO) Seance se ceacesesesace-senvasetac acon vtsupaissononsesaserserssuee 157.6 159.7 160.7 160.7 161.0 
AM HEMIS( 1 SGV met OO) srcsecaccnccecsasercossensssnansbenseanrsrar 469.3 475.6| 478.6) 478.6 479.7 
167.2 160.4 161.7 161.9 163.1 

156.8 160.0 161.4 161.5 162.8 

Food at home 157.2 160.0 161.3 161.3 163.1 

Cereals and bakery products...... 177.3 180.9} 181.9) 182.0) 184.0 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS. .........-:eseseeeee 148.2 147.0} 147.6} 146.9) 146.0 

Dairy and related products | ......c.sssssseeeeeeee 145.2) 150.4} 155.5] 157.4) 161.1 

Fruits ANd VEGetables. ........-secescecsecseseesecneeneenes 186.6 197.0} 197.6] 199.0} 207.3 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

(Materialse teens. nerce 132.3 131.8) 131.4) 130.4) 132.5 

Other foods at home.. 146.8 160.2 152.0 ‘hon erd 152.4 
Sugar and sweets.... 147.7 150.1 149.5 150.0 161.8 
Feeite arid GilSs ae euscuatuccos eo ee se ndastazeseutinaan 141.4 146.5 154.4 151.2 150.1 
Other foods 161.1 165.4 166.6 166.7 167.7 

Other miscellaneous foods .......seeecesee---- = 102.6] 104.9) 104.9) 104.2 
Food away from home’ 157.0/ 161.1] 162.6] 163.0} 163.5 
Other food away from home’... = 101.6} 103.4) 103.4) 103.6 

Alcoholic beverages. . 162.1 164.6 165.7 166.2 166.5 

FONSI sasissteereacceencochattas 153.4 156.7 157.7 157.8 158.1 
SHON Ol sseavesscesssece es eviceoeass 171.2 176.6} 178.6) 178.8) 179.3 

Rent of primary reSide@NCe...........eseseeeeseeereee| 166.3 171.7 174.1 174.6 174.9 
Lodging away from HOMC™.......sscscessecseseseeseee = 109.0} 106.6) 104.0) 107.1 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence’| 165.8} 171.1) 173.4) 173.7) 173.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance!”............ = 100.0} 100.3) 100.3) 100.1 

Fuels and utilities................ 130.5 128.4 126.4 126.4 126.0 
Fae ec tintnosss 117.3 113.3] 110.9] 110.9] 110.4 

Fuel oil and other fuels. 99.6 90.3} 87.4) 86.6} 87.1 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 124.6 120.8) 118.3) 118.4) 117.7 
Household furnishings and operations..........-. 123.9} 125.0} 124.8) 124.8) 125.0 
APPALel .....cssccceseeeseseneeescseseetsssececscessecseseneereaenced 132.1 131.6 134.0 129.8 127.1 

Men's and boys! apparel..........ccseceeeeeseeereed 129.9 131.4) 134.0] 130.2} 128.1 

Women's and girls’ apparel..........:scseseereeereees 124.9 123.9] 125.9} 121.0} 116.4 

infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... 130.1 126.7} 132.7} 130.9) 130.8 

FOOUWEONS cercccverrarstsedecseasia 128.5 128.7) 130.9} 128.2} 126.1 

Transportation... 143.6 140.5) 140.6} 139.6) 139.1 
Private transportation. 141.3 138.0 138.2 137.1 136.5 
New and used motor vehicles”........:sesssseee {100.7} 100.3) 101.1} 101.1} __100.6 


240.6 


142.2 
163.8 
129.6 
131.9 
129.7 


138.0 
126.4 
186.9 
193.1 
189.3 
221.1 


164.7 
158.1 
160.0 
131.1 
134.0 
140.0 
147.9 
193.8 
180.9 

97.3 
173.2 
175.7 
143.7 

83.9 
194.0 


161.1 
479.8 
163.0 
162.6 
162.6 
183.5 
146.7 
162.2 
199.3 


133.4 
152.6 
151.3 
150.6 
168.1 
105.9 
163.8 
103.7 
167.6 
158.4 
179.9 
175.3 
110.3 
174.2 
100.4 
125.8 
110.2 

86.8 
117.5 
124.8 
128.5 
129.9 
118.8 
127.2 
125.4 
138.3 
135.6 

99.9 


1999 

Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 

241.4] 242.11 242.4) 242.9] 243.9] 244.6] 245.6] 246.0 
144.6) 144.5} 143.9] 143.9] 144.5] 145.8] 146.4/ 146.2 
163.9) 164.2} 164.1] 164.2] 164.7| 165.1] 165.5} 165.7 
133.2} 132.8) 131.9} 131.9] 132.5) 134.3] 134.9] 134.6 
138.6] 138.2} 136.6} 136.7/ 138.0) 141.0} 141.9) 141.3 
135.2} 134.2| 130.9] 127.3] 127.5} 131.8] 134.6] 133.6 
145.7| 145.6) 144.8] 146.8] 148.8] 151.2} 151.2] 150.7 
126.1] 125.8] 125.7] 125.6) 125.4] 125.7] 125.9] 126.0 
187.8; 187.9] 188.6] 189.5) 189.9} 190.1; 190.2} 190.5 
194.3] 194.2] 194.9} 195.7| 196.1] 196.1] 196.3) 196.3 
191.0] 190.4 189.3) 191.0] 190.2) 189.9} 191.9] 192.7 
221.7| 221.9] 222.2} 222.6] 223.9] 224.5] 225.1] 226.0 
166.7; 166.6} 166.7/ 167.2| 167.7) 168.5} 168.8] 168.8 
159.9] 159.9| 159.7} 160.1] 160.6] 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 
161.6] 161.6] 161.6) 162.0] 162.5) 163.2] 163.6] 163.6 
134.6) 134.3] 133.4] 133.4] 134.0] 135.8) 136.3} 136.1 
140.4 140.1] 138.6) 138.7; 139.9] 142.8] 143.7) 143.1 
147.0] 147.0] 146.3] 148.2] 150.0] 152.3) 152.3} 151.9 
151.4 151.4| 150.5} 150.6} 151.5] 153.2} 154.0) 153.7 
194.5] 194.7/ 195.6] 196.5] 196.9] 197.3! 197.4) 197.9 
181.8] 181.8] 182.6] 183.4] 183.8) 183.9} 184.1) 184.3 
105.0] 105.6] 106.8} 108.7) 111.3) 113.2} 111.6] 111.2 
174.2| 174.1] 174.0] 174.3] 174.5] 175.1] 175.7] 175.8 
176.8| 176.6} 176.6] 176.9} 177.1] 177.7} 178.3) 178.4 
144.9| 144.5] 143.7| 143.2] 143.0] 144.6] 145.3] 145.0 

99.9} 100.3 98.3} 101.3) 106.3} 109.1; 109.1] 108.7 
195.0) 195.0} 195.3) 196.1] 196.5] 196.6} 197.2} 197.5 
162.7| 162.8] 162.8| 163.3] 163.8] 164.7} 165.0] 165.1 
484.7} 484.9) 485.0] 486.3) 487.8] 490.5) 491.5] 491.7 
163.0 163.3] 163.3) 163.4| 163.9] 164.3] 164.7] 164.9 
162.6] 162.9] 162.8) 163.0/ 163.5] 163.9] 164.4] 164.5 
162.2} 162.6] 162.5) 162.5} 162.9] 163.5} 164.0) 164.0 
184.5] 184.8) 185.5} 186.1] 184.8] 185.0] 185.0) 184.5 
146.3) 146.1] 146.9) 146.8] 148.2) 148.9] 148.8] 150.1 
155.7| 155.8} 155.7| 155.3] 156.0] 158.4] 164.0) 164.6 
201.7; 205.3] 201.9) 201.0] 201.2} 201.6] 201.0) 199.8 
433.2) 133.4 183:2| 133-4) 133:2|) 18310]  133:4|" 9 132:7 
153.0) 152.6] 152.8) 153.0] 153.5] 153.3] 152.9] 152.3 
151.7| 152.8] 152.0] 152.0] 152.6] 153.3] 153.2} 152.0 
148.6] 147.0| 147.2) 147.8] 148.3] 148.1] 148.6) 144.9 
169.0; 168.5! 169.0 169.2} 169.7) 169.2} 168.5) 168.8 
105.2} 104.7) 104.4 103.9] 104.4] 105.1] 103.8} 103.4 
164.4] 164.5) 164.4 164.9] 165.5] 165.8] 166.1] 166.5 
104.1] 104.2) 104.5} 105.3] 105.8} 106.2) 106.6] 106.8 
167.8; 168.5) 168.7} 169.1) 169.2) 169.8] 169.5} 170.4 
159.1; 159.2} 160.2| 160.7| 161.0] 161.3) 161.0} 161.1 
180.8] 180.9) 181.5} 182.0) 182.4] 182.6] 182.8] 183.1 
176.0 176.4) 176.8| 177.1] 177.5} 178.0) 178.4) 179.3 
114.5} 112.0) 113.8] 116.7] 116.8] 113.8} 113.1] 108.4 
174.8} 175.1) 175.4) 175.7} 176.1) 176.5} 176.8| 177.4 
100.6) 100.9} 102.3) 102.2! 102.3] 102.5) 102.4) 102.3 
125.5} 126.3) 130.2} 131.1) 131.4] 132.6] 130.1) 129.8 
109.7} 110.6] 114.7} 115.7] 115.9} 117.2} 114.41 114.0 

88.1 88.0 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7} 100.7 
116.9] 117.9] 122.6] 123.6] 123.7] 124.9] 121.5) 120.9 
125.2| 124.8] -124.8| 124.9) 124.7| 124.8) 124.5] 124.2 
133.7| 133.0] 129.6] 126.4] 126.4) 130.5} 133.1] 132.3 
133.6] 134.0] 131.6] 128.6) 127.2} 130.3) 134.0) 133.3 
126.5| 125.5! 120.6] 114.4) 116.0] 123.3] 126.0} 124.4 
129.3} 128.9) 128.0] 128.4) 129.6] 131.4) 134.1) 134.3 
129.5] 127.9) 125.8] 125.8) 124.4 125.1] 126.6) 126.9 
142.9) 143.1] 142.4 143.7] 145.0} 146.0] 146.6] 146.9 
140.1| 140.3] 139.9] 140.9} 142.4] 143.6) 143.9] 144.2 

99.7 99.8; 100.0} 100.1) 100.2} 100.7} 101.2} 101.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Seles? 1997 1998 lnwey. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Nar eee ee he eee qass) 14a6l 1447) 14531 14551 1450/1446] 1445| 1440| 143.6] 1432) 142.6 142.8] 143.5] 144.3 
Uicadicary ava PUCKd ha ae eee 1526 152.0 155.2| 154.3| 151.8 149.6) 148.7; 149.6] 150.9] 152.2| 153.7| 155.2) 157.0) 157.7| | 157.3 


Motor fuel... eee 106.2 92.2 89.7 86.0 85.0 83.5 86.4} 100.8) 101.3 99.2} 102.6} 107.8} 110.6] 110.0} 109.5 
Gasoline (all types) 105.8 91.7 89.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9} 100.3) 100.8 98.7} 102.1 107.3} 110.0} 109.4) 108.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment............5 101.0 100.5} 100.7} 100.5} 100.6] 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8} 100.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 163.7 168.2) 170.8} 170.9] 171.2) 171.8] 172.0) 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.5} 173.5] 174.3] 174.7) 175.1 
Public transportation............ 184.2 187.1 184.2} 185.1; 186.8] 189.1 194.1 196.4 193.9) 189.0) 195.7) 192.5) 190.7} 196.3) 197.0 
Medical care. oe ed 234.0 241.4] 244.0| 244.4 245.8] 246.9] 247.5] 248.2) 248.7) 249.4 250.3) 251.0) 251.4) 251 9| 252.5 
Medical care commocdities.............- ‘ 212.6 218.6) 221.1| 222.1 222.4) 223.2) 223.9) 225.7| 225.7| 226.6) 227.8) 228.4) 229.0) 229.1 229.5 


Medical care services....... | 298.81 246.6} 249.1 249.4] 251.0] 252.3] 252.8] 253.3] 253.8] 254.5) 255.3) 256.0] 256.4| 257.0) 257.6 
Professional S@rvic@S.....ssssssssseessseseesseeen 216.7| 223.7| 2259] 2262| 227.3] 228.3| 228.9] 229.7) 230.2) 231.0] 231.4) 231.7| 232.0] 232.5) 233.1 
Hospital and related Services. .....sssssssseeseess 274.7| 283.6! 2969] 287.4] 290.4] 292.4] 292.8] 292.3] 293.0] 293.6] 295.3] 297.3| 298.2) 298.9) 299.8 

Recreations -| 1400.9] 1008] 1008/ 101.2] 101.3] 101.3] 101.4) 101.5] 101.6) 101.6) 101.5} 101.0) 101.1) 101.0 


= 101.1 400.8] 100.7; 101.3) 101.4] 101.0} 100.8) 100.6) 100.5) 100.4) 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 
= 100.4 101.2} 100.9} 101.2] 101.2} 101.0} 100.9} 100.7/ 100.7} 100.8; 101.5) 102.1 102.3} 102.5 


Video and audio"... 
Education and communication”. 


Education® i oe | -| 102.1] 104.6] 104.7; 105.1} 105.5} 105.6] 105.7; 105.9] 106.0) 106.3} 107.7) 109.5| 109.7} 109.4 
Educational bo nd supp! 240.4 253.1 259.5| 259.7; 260.8 263.9| 264.0) 263.9} 264.3) 264.8 265.0 267.2 269.9; 271.8 256.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 274.6 288.5} 295.4] 295.8] 296.6] 297.8] 298.0) 298.3) 298.7 299.2 300.2 304.1 309.5 310.0 310.4 

Gonnnuni eationt Pah: tks tig 1) SE eee - 99.1 98.5 97.8 98.1 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 
Information and information processing’ mt = 99.0 98.4 97.7 97.8 97.4 97.1 96.7 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 

Telephone services ae te, BO he ee, - 100.7 101.2 100.4 100.8 100.5 100.4 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7 100.0 100.8 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’............... 51.1 41.2 36.6 36.0 35.0 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 
Personal computers and peripheral ‘ 
equipment!” = 77.9| 65.3; 64.0) 61.1| 59.3] 569] 55.9] 55.1) 540) 525) 506) 49.4) 48.1| 469 
Other goods and services 221.6 236.1] 239.2) 252.6) 259.2| 258.3) 255.6) 259.5) 258.8) 258.7) 262.0) 260.7) 267.3) 267.9) 267.4 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCtS...........cec eee 243.3 274.8| 281.4] 332.0) 354.5} 348.9} 336.0] 350.5} 345.9) 343.5) 356.6) 350.6) 3744) 374.0) 370.4 


152.6 156.8) 158.1 158.3} 159.1 159.6} 160.3] 160.4; 160.8; 161.3} 161.3) 161.6) 161.9) 162.6] 163.0 
145.1 149.3] 149.8} 149.6) 150.7) 150.8) 151.6) 151.7) 151.6) 153.3) 152.7) 153.1 153.7} 154.1 154.0 
162.5 166.3) 168.0) 168.6) 169.1 169.6} 170.2} 170.6) 171.4) 171.2) 171.8) 172.2) 172.4) 173.2) 174.4 
225.2 234.01 236.9] 237.4] 239.1] 240.8) 241.4| 241.7| 242.3] 242.6) 243.2| 243.8) 2445) 245.5) 245.9 


Personal care’.......... 
Personal care products 
Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services... 

Commodity and service group: 


Commodities. 


141.8 141.8; 142.4) 142.3) 142.5) 142.2} 142.5) 144.7) 1446) 144.0) 1442) 1448) 146.3) 146.8) 146.6 


Food and beverages....... 157.2 160.4; 161.7} 161.9} 163.1) 163.0} 162.9) 163.0| 163.3) 163.3) 163.4) 163.9) 1643) 1647| 1649 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.4 130.6} 130.9] 130.6} 130.4) 129.9] 130.3) 133.6) 133.4) 132.5) 132.7} 133.4) 135.4) 165.9] 135.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 7 134.5 132.1 132.5} 132.1 132.0} 131.8) 133.1 139.1 138.8; 137.0} 137.5) 138.8) 142.1 142.9) 142.2 
PSSM ait res soar vests eces thee toes visessetvecepa nannies 132.1 131.6} 134.0} 129.8) 127.1 128.5; 191.1 133.7) 133.0} 129.6) 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3 
Nondurables less foo 
EVA AOA oe ee ctascsverostiinnsereneecesvereesrevasens 140.4 137.0} 136.3} 137.9} 139.2) 138.2} 138.7) 146.7/ 146.6) 145.7) 148.1 150.2; 163.2; 153.1 152.5 


Durables...........0000 


128.4 127.3} 127.4) 127.4) 126.9) 126.1 125.7) 125.8] 125.6) 125.6} 125.7] 125.7) 126.1 126.3) 126.4 
176.5 181.0} 182.4) 182.5} 183.0} 183.5) 184.0) 184.2) 184.4) 185.2) 185.9) 1863) 186.6; 186.7} 187.1 


164.7 170.1 172.0} 172.2) 172.7) 173.2} 173.8) 174.1 174.2) 174.7) 175.3} 175.6) 175.8] 176.1 176.3 
182.6 185.4) 186.1 186.1 186.4; 186.8} 187.8) 187.9} 187.5} 186.7| 188.0} 187.4; 187.3} 189.0) 189.8 
206.4 213.7) 216.2; 216.1) 217.1) 217.7] 217.8) 218.1] 218.4] 2188] 219.2} 220.3} 2209] 221.6] 222.3 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 


157.6 159.5} 160.4] 160.4/ 160.5) 160.6) 161.1 162.6} 162.6) 162.7; 163.2) 163.7; 164.7} 165.0] 165.1 
All items less shelter...... 


154.0 155.0} 155.7) 155.6] 155.9) 155.8) 156.1 157.7} 157.7) 157.6) 158.0) 158.6} 159.7] 160.1 160.1 


All iteMs leSS MEGICAl CALE.......cccscsererseresereeseee 154.0 155.8) 156.8] 156.8} 157.1 157.1 157.5} 158.8; 158.8) 158.8) 159.2} 159.7) 160.7} 161.0} 161.1 
COMMOGItIES ISS 100d.........:escceeerseeeeeeseneeeeee 133.6 132.0} 132.2] 132.0] 131.8) 131.3) 131.8] 135.0) 134.8] 133.9] 134.2) 134.8] 136.7] 137.2] 137.0 
Nondurables leSS f000.........cccccccceseeeeesesesenensed 136.2 134.1 134.5 134.1 134.1 134.0 135.1 140.8 140.6 138.9 139.4 140.7 143.8 144.6 144.0 


Nondurables less food and apparel.. 
Nondurables........cccseseer 


141.6 138.7} 138.2) 139.7} 140.9) 140.0} 140.5] 147.9) 147.9] 147.0] 149.3] 151.2} 154.0) 153.8) 153.4 
146.2 146.5} 147.4 147.3) 147.8} 147.7; 148.3) 151.4) 151.4 150.5} 150.8) 151.7) 153.6] 154.3] 154.0 


Services less rent of shelter 167.6} 170.7] 171.4] 171.5] 171.9] 172.3] 172.6) 172.7] 173.0] 174.0] 174.7] 175.0] 175.5| 175.4] 175.8 


Services less medical care S@rVICES........cc 171.2 175.4) 176.8} 176.9} 177.3] 177.8) 178.2] 178.4) 178.6} 179.4] 180.1 180.4) 180.7; 180.8} 181.1 
Energy 1 W414 102.1 99.6 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5} 104.5} 105.2} 106.2} 108.4] 111.1 113.1 111.4 111.0 
All TOMS 1OSS ONOPDY.......:ssscsesesecsseeeererseseseesnens 164.1 167.6} 169.1 169.3} 169.8} 170.0) 170.2} 170.7; 170.7) 170.6) 1709} 171.1] 171.8) 172.4 172.6 
All items less f00d and ONEFY........ccere 166.0 169.6} 171.1 171.3) 171.6} 171.9) 172.2) 172.9] 172.8) 172.7} 172.9] 173.1 173.9 174.5 1747 
Commodities less food and energy... 141.9 142.7) 143.6} 144.1 144.0] 143.7) 143.7} 144.8] 144.5) 143.8] 143.5] 143.3 145.0 145.7 145.4 
Energy commodities. 105.9 92.3 89.7 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6} 100.2} 100.6 98.6} 101.8; 106.8 109.7 100.4 109.1 


Services less energy.. 


191.5} 191.8 


193.4} 194.0} 194.4 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
Note: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched | 1998 1999 1998 |, 1999 
ule’ Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
USSWehty AVOCA Qe iat cescexecacte coarshos se cocesecesoustanceeveexs M 164.0) 164.0) 166.7) 167.1} 167.9) 168.2] 168.3} 160.6) 160.7} 163.3} 163.8] 164.7] 165.0} 165.1 
Region and area size* 

Noitheastiipan occ cr ect i hing tee, M 171.3} 171.2} 173.4] 174.1) 174.8} 175.5} 175.5} 168.1} 168.2} 170.2] 170.9} 171.9) 172.5] 172.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............cccccscsssseseseeceseoeeeeees M 172.3} 172.2) 174.5| 175.1} 175.7] 176.4) 176.5} 168.1] 168.2] 170.3} 171.0] 171.8} 172.5} 172.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009 ooo M 102.6] 102.6] 103.9} 104.3) 105.1} 105.3] 105.1) 102.2} 102.2] 103.4] 103.8} 104.7] 105.0] 105.0 

Midwest urban’... men M 160.1} 160.1) 162.9] 163.2} 164.3] 164.3) 164.6] 156.2] 156.2) 159.1] 159.4] 160.6] 160.6] 160.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 161.4) 161.3) 164.6] 164.8} 165.7] 165.7] 165.6} 156.7) 156.7] 159.9] 160.2) 161.1} 161.1] 161.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.4] 102.4] 103.9} 104.2) 105.1] 105.0] 105.6] 102.1] 102.1] 103.8] 104.0} 105.1] 105.0] 105.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 154.3) 154.7) 157.2} 157.7} 158.6) 158.7} 159.3) 152.4) 152.9} 155.4) 156.1] 157.1] 157.2] 157.6 

South Upbariccisccccs ations arssscensns M 159.8) 159.6) 162.2| 162.6} 163.2} 163.6) 163.5) 157.8] 157.7} 160.1] 160.6) 161.5} 161.9] 161.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 159.0) 158.6) 161.4) 161.9} 162.7) 163.2} 162.9) 156.6] 156.2} 158.9) 159.5) 160.4; 160.9] 160.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.8; 102.8) 104.3) 104.4; 104.8) 105.1} 105.1) 102.4) 102.4; 103.9] 104.0) 104.6} 104.9] 104.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 159.8] 160.0) 162.6) 163.7) 164.1] 164.1) 164.1) 160.4) 160.6} 163.0] 164.1] 164.8] 164.8] 165.0 

oo M 165.5) 165.8) 168.9} 169.5) 170.0} 170.4; 170.4) 161.5) 161.8) 164.7} 165.3} 165.8] 166.2) 166.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:ccecseeseecseesesceeeeeeeee M 166.3) 166.5) 169.9} 170.5) 171.2} 171.6} 171.6} 160.5} 160.7) 164.0} 164.7] 165.3) 165.6} 165.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....--ccccccccceccsceccssecesseeseses M 103.0} 103.5} 104.9} 105.2) 105.2} 105.5} 105.5} 102.8} 103.3} 104.7| 105.1] 105.1} 105.4) 105.3 

Size classes: 

M 148.5) 148.5) 151.1) 151.6) 152.2} 152.6} 152.5) 147.0} 147.0) 149.6} 150.1} 150.8) 151.2} 151.2 

M 102.7) 102.8) 104.2} 104.5) 105.0} 105.2} 105.3) 102.4; 102.4) 103.9} 104.1} 104.8] 105.0} 105.0 

M 159.7} 159.9} 162.4) 163.1) 163.7} 163.8} 164.2} 158.9} 159.1] 161.3] 162.1) 163.0} 163.1) 163.5 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—-IN-WI...........0.c0ccececceeeeeeened M 165.7; 165.4] 169.4) 169.3) 169.7} 169.7| 169.3} 160.0) 159.9] 163.4] 163.5] 164.1) 164.0} 163.7 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................6.44 M 163.2} 163.4] 165.8) 166.3) 167.2} 167.2| 167.1} 156.8] 157.0} 159.2} 159.8} 160.7! 160.7} 160.6 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 174.8] 174.7) 177.2| 177.6) 178.2} 178.9] 178.8) 170.5} 170.5} 172.5} 173.2) 173.9) 174.5) 174.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............026- 1 -| 172.1} 175.3 -| 176.8 -| 179.2 -| 171.5) 173.3 -| 175.2 -| 177.8 

CHOVOIANG=AKIONS OP ii coascscte tgdvsscuassexdcvnecstnteesserdeonvse 1 -| 161.5} 162.8 -| 164.2 -| 163.8 -| 152.8} 154.9 -| 156.4 -| 156.1 

Dallas=Ft! Worth, TXc.scviceveveusaste nes cneesc ans aset cows caswrccescs 1 -| 154.5) 158.3 -| 159.8 -| 160.1 -| 153.8) 158.0 -| 159.6 -| 159.8 

Washington-—Baltimore, DCINDAVACWV eee 1 -| 102.9) 104.6 -| 105.4 -| 105.0 -| 102.2) 104.3 -| 105.3 -| 104.9 

AtlanlaGA wemcan tescetun cme rec nn a aieen averse die Sxccaitias 2 162.0 = -| 165.9 -| 166.5 -| 159.2 = -| 163.2 -| 164.0 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........cccccsccssceseeeeseseseserseneees 2 161.0 = -| 164.2 -| 165.9 -| 155.7 = -| 158.7 -| 160.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.............cccccceseeeeeeees eee 2 148.5 - -| 148.9 -| 151.2 -| 146.9 - -| 147.9 -| 149.9 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL.... fc 2 161.1 - -| 162.3 -| 164.1 -| 158.6 - -| 160.0 -| 161.9 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD....| 2 170.3 - -| 173.1 -| 174.4 -| 169.3 - -| 172.6 -| 174.3 - 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA...........0:.ceeeeeeeeees 2 167.2 - -| 173.5 -| 175.2 -| 163.4 - -| 170.0 -| 171.2 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 169.3 - -| 173.4 -| 174.7 -| 164.9 - -| 168.8 -| 170.2 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
CincinnatitHamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fie 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
UGX areca cectsnscserscexesueerrersecavecthonacsnnveinaannecconmemusmerereed 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 
POEPCONtCHANGE sersseccservantssacccucecursvenstasseeconsieaeasie 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
WGK ee cceseerercecen sees ynatubancdunvensnrossaqssvarsevssecensscereorsese 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 
Percent Changer soe aah Neal 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 
Housing: 
WG ONG ccaroe tc access tacrersacstevesgresessBeiedsduessaevedtearceses 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 
POrCent Chang@:acccivcctssccsesveccisvcnasaasessorecreeavesacs 4.5 4.0 2.9 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 
Apparel: 
WGN Sar actacencnscecaeenseacacabsteceracanssicomscessuiesstcnrertepsecere 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 
POIGONE CHANG ogencixcecncseathesss-Cassaavess enue cddsespwensss 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -0.2 9 Pa 
Transportation: 
[RO OXArncseeeereccctonsrtonrscceaeascnownaccesarsvarscccsscsssnectass 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 
POICONt CHANGC di cttccsesssccvccuseecceeccceccenveccrsacresenesse< 5.6 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 
Medical care: 
INA Oxi acacsNcersvscawaukececsssvecekesttenvarvartatstensseeibontions xa 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 
POICONtGNANGES scccpetacsccxcecosseisevasvenceavavscussanewi's eau 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 
Other goods and services: 
Plex cranes teense connec tavnsnnssenecvssstuevscassucesWnsraccsvestvnsian | 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 
POTCONUCHANGC crrccscseceserrrerescencrscccccenerscusessesnven ahh 7.9 6.8 5.2 29 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 
5.2 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Grouping — 
1997 1998 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
] 4+ = es — 
Finished QOods............cssssssssesscreeeeeeeees 131.8 130:77|) 5130:9) | Siet 131.4] 130.8) 131.1 1319] 132.4) 132.7] 132.9] 133.7] 1348] 135.0] 135.0 
Finished consumer QOOdS...........::+e+eese0+ 130.2 128.9| 129.0) 129.4) 129.7) 129.0) 129.4] 130.4) 131.2) 134.7]° 132.1 133.1 134.6] 134.4] 134.5 
Finished consumer f00dS.............:::s+00 134.5 134.3] 1349] 1345] 135.6] 134.1] 134.7] 133.4] 1345] 135.1} 134.6] 135.7] 137.0] 135.6] 135.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
excliding 100dS trie reer eeeectacs 128.2 126.4| 126.4] 127.1] 127.1] 1266] 127.0] 129.0] 129.6} 130.0} 1308] 131.8] 133.4] 133.7] 133.9 
Nondurable goods less food..............--4 124.3 122.2| 121.4] 122.7] 122.9) 122.2] 122.9] 125.7] 1266] 127.5] 1289) 130.3] 132.8] 131.6] 132.0 
Durable goods. eu) KS YA 132.9} 134.4) 133.8] 133.3] 13357] 133.1 133.1] 132.8) 132:3| 131.7 | 131.5] 131.17] 1348) 134.6 
Capital equipment...........seeeeseeeereeees 138.2 137.6 | 138.2] 137.9] 137.8] 138.0] 137.7] 137.8] 137.6} 137.2] 137.0| 136.9] 136.7] 1385] 138.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................+5 ) 125.6 123.0] 121.8] 120.9] 120.9] 120.4) 120.7} 121.6] 122.2] 123.0} 123.9] 124.7] 125.2] 125.2] 125.4 
Materials and components 
FOF TGR OCEIING sos caasssvcatoeesssasiesesesssascasss 128.3 126.1 124.6 124.1 123.9 123.5 123.4 123.2 123.8 124.1 124.6 124.9 125.1 125.9 126.0 
Materials for food manufacturing............-4 123.2 123.2 125.5 124.0 124.3 122.2 121.4 118.1 119.6 120.0 119.0 121.1 122.5 122.4 121.4 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.6 126.7| 123.9] 123.3] 123.0) 1225] 122.6] 122.7] 123.3] 1238] 1248] 1253] 125.8] 1273] 127.8 
Materials for durable manufacturing........4 132.8 128.0 125.1 124.2 123.5 123.2 123.2 123.2 124.3 124.8 126.1 126.2 125.8 126.5 126.8 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.4 125.9 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.7 125.7 125.7 125.6 125.7 125.6 125.6 125.6 125.9 125.7 
Materials and components 
FOF COMSHIUCTION erase czss<scsesseveserecevecesscsesscesd 146.5 146.8| 146.6] 1466] 1469) 147.3] 147.8| 148.0) 1485] 149.5) 150.5] 150.4] 149.7] 149.2] 149.3 


Processed fuels and lubricants. os 89.3 81.1 79.0 75.8 76.1 74.9 76.2 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.1 92.5 90.3 91.2 
Leeann --| 136.0 140.8 | 139.4] 138.7] 138.3] 138.0) 1385] 140.4] 141.6] 142.2) 142.1 144.5 | 1463] 1466] 146.5 
135.9 134.8) 1343] 134.3] 134.1 133.8 | 133.7| 133.8) 133.7] 133.9] 133.9] 1344] 1344] 134.9] 135.1 


Crude materials for further 
PTOCOSSING Miccscccsccchecssccsscanssanccscconscosnce 111.1 96.8 93.6 89.8 90.1 88.2 89.0 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9} 102.1 106.9} 104.9] 108.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs............ccecececeeees 112.2 103.9 | 102.4 97.0} 101.2 98.2 98.8 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.5 99.6 99.5 
Crude nonfood materials............::scsse4 106.4 88.4 84.1 81.6 79.2 78.1 79.1 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5 99.9} 107.4} 104.7] 110.9 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods...............- 130.9 129.5 | 129.6) 130.0] 130.0] 129.7] 129.9] 131.3] 131.6] 131.8] 132.3) 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 134.8 
Finished energy QOOdS.........-..cseeseeeeeesees 83.4 75.1 72.8 70.8 71.3 70.1 71.2 75.9 77.5 78.6 80.7 83.6 85.9 83.6 84.0 
Finished goods less energy......--.-.+.+0+ 140.2 141.1 142.1 142.9 143.0 142.7 142.7 142.3 142.5 142.6 142.3 142.5 143.2 144.2 144.0 
Finished consumer goods less energy......4 141.0 142.5 143.6 | 144.9 145.1 144.6 | 144.7 144.2 144.6| 1448} 144.5 | 144.7 145.9| 146.5} 146.4 
Finished goods less food and energy.......- 142.4 143.7 144.8 146.1 145.9 146.0 145.8 145.8 145.6 145.5 145.3 145.1 145.6 147.5 147.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
AME ONOKGY cseccsececnecscuseneccercasvcessobsvosrvsnersen 145.1 147.7 149.1 151.6 151.2 151.3 151.2 151.2 151.0 151.0 150.9 150.5 151.6 153.5 153.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
NIG ONOGY ste occcas toss cases csccncektvayavesensennae 153.4 159.1 160.3 165.4 165.2 165.2 165.3 165.2 165.2 165.7 165.9 165.5 167.7 168.0 168.3 


Intermediate materials less foods 

NGOS SS aececcercceckire-cececeuoescvcvecwosncnunsceer 125.7 123.4) 1222) 1213) 1212] 120.9) 1212) 122.3} 122.9] 123.7) 124.7) 125.4) 125.9) 125.9) 126.2 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 125.4 116.2| 115.5] 1145] 1146] 112.6] 111.0) 109.0) 109.8) 110.2] 109.1 110.9} 112.1 112.5 | 112.0 
Intermediate energy goods....... 89.0 80.8 78.8 755 75.9 74.7 76.0 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.8 92.1 90.0 90.9 


Intermediate goods less enerdy.....--.--+-++-++ 133.7 132.4 | 131.4) 131.1 130.9) 130.6] 130.6] 130.7) 131.1 131.5 | 131.9] 1323] 132.4) 132.9| 133.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 

(ao WEG 0) rors beeen op Ec Peccec ee oat 134.2 133.5 | 132.4} 132.1 131.9} 131.8] 131.9] 132.1 132.5} 132.9} 133.4-|— 133.7 133.7 | 134.2} 134.4 
Crude energy materials............ A 87.3 68.6 66.9 64.2 61.0 58.8 60.5 68.1 77.1 77.1 80.4 85.2 94.1 89.6 97.5 


123.5 113.6] 109.3] 104.9] 108.1 106.4} 106.6] 103.9] 107.6} 107.7} 105.8} 109.4} 110.4] 1106] 110.6 
129.9 | 129.1 131.4] 132.2] 1342] 1368] 139.6] 1425] 142.8 


Crude materials less energy. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


ne Annual average 
sae pew 1997 1998 
— | Total Mining INGUSEHIES...........sesesesesseereneenenes 86.1 70.8 
10 Mba TUNING... s:s0cessssssscsseerecnssresennencatsnsaneyrasnes 85.8 73.2 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).. = 92.2 89.5 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).......-...-.-4 87.5 68.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUelS............eceeceeeceeeeseeee 128.8 132.2 
— | Total manufacturing industrieS............0e 127.5 126.2 
20 Food and kindred products. ra 12739 126.3 ‘ . 5 
21 Tobacco manufactures.......-....-+ eos 243.1] 248.4] 316.0) 3165) 3163) 3158 
22 Textile mill PrOGUCTS............ceceseeceseeeseeeseeseneess 118.8 118.6 | 117.8] 117.6] 117.1] 116.6] 117.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 123.4 124.8) 125.0} 1249] 125.0} 125.1 i252 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 158.9 157.0] 155.2] 155.7| 156.7] 158.3] 160.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 138.2 139.7| 140.0} 1402] 1405) 1405| 140.6 
26 Paper and allied products... 133.5 136.2 | 134.0] 133.5] 133.0] 132.6) 133.3 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 169.1 174.0| 175.2] 175.2] 176.4] 176.5] 177.0 
28 Chemicals and allied products............:0s+-+ 147.1 148.7| 148.1 | 147.9] 147.5| 147.3, 1475 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.3 63.3 56.3 58.6 56.2 §9.9 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.! 122.8 122.1 121.7 | 1218} 121.5] 121.4] 121.3 
31 Leather and leather products.............:ccss-eeed 137.1 loved 136.5 | 136.7 135.8 | 136.1 136.1 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 127.4 129.3] 130.3} 130.2] 130.7} 131.5] 131.7 
33 Primary metal industries.............csceessseseeeeees 124.7 120.9] 118.0) 1169] 1159} 115.1] 1148 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation EQUIDMENK.............cceeeneeeeeeee 127.6 128.7 | 128.8] 128.7| 128.8] 1288] 128.7 
35 Machinery, except electrical.............scseeeee } 118.5 117.7 117.4] 117.3 117.4 117.4 117.4 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.. cot NS 110.4} 110.1} 110.0} 110.0} 109.9} 109.8 
37 TANS DONAMON sc ccesnccerverceeatccacncanens 134.1 133.6 | 135.4) 1349] 1345] 1348] 134.4 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........sseceeeeeeeeee 125.6 126.0 | 126.1 125.9 | 126.6| 126.6| 126.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)............-sscssccesereeesees 129.0 129.7 | 129.7} 129.8} 1302} 130.3) 130.4 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)................06. 108.9 111.6} 112.5} 112.7] 113.6} 113.9} 1141 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 1323] 135.4] 135.4] 135.4 
44| Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)............0.. 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 


100] 
Index 


Energy... 


Finished goods 


COVEN coc su cexsaunitn caves lv anoeacertycasswash navewadubavnyenavewuaecttus 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
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components 


January 2000 


124.4 124.1 
75.0 78.1 
126.6 131.1 


wo 
= 
o 
ar 


a 
= 
Pid 
2) 


316.2 | 316.1 
116.3 115.9 
125.1 125.1 
1652 | 168.5 
141.1 141.3 
135.8 | 136.3 
177.2 W774 
149.0| 149.9 
74.2| 79.6 
121.9} 122.1 
136.5 | 136.7 
132.7 | 132.7 
115.0 | 115.4 
129.1 129.1 
j 
117.5 117.3 
109.5 | 109.5 
133.6 | 133.0 
125.3 | 125.1 
130.5 | 130.5 
114.6) 1148 
135.2 | 135.2 


34. U.S. export price Indexes by Standard Intemational Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc Industry 1998 1999 
Rev. 3 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
0| Food and live animals.........sssssss- stapler neodadedbate 89.1| 895] 904] 8o2| 9878| sa2| 8o2| so2| 9874| 9876| 866| 864| 865 


01 Meat and meat preparations..... 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations.. 
05; Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared resh 


90.7 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7 
m red] ASB 78.9 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 72.7 69.5 70.2 
OF OY. ..ss2ce-0, 99.3 99.7 | 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 74.0 74.1 74.6 74.9 74.7 76.5 ree 78.0 7.9 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 88.0 
22) Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. ae 93.3 95.6 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.2 
24) = Cork and wood.............00 oy 81.5 81.4 81.4 81.5 81.5 81.8 81.7 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.7 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 57.6 57.7 59.7 61.3 62.0 61.9 62.9 66.0 TAM) 73.5 ove 77.1 78.6 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 71.4 70.6 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.6 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 95.1 95.1 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 
28} Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 67.8 67.9 67.7 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 73.5 75.1 76.8 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 94.5 93.7 93.3 93.4 93.1 99.6; 100.7} 102.0} 109.0) 1138}; 115.0] 116.7] 119.3 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.4 90.9} 103.3] 105.3} 107.6] 1198] 1264] 1286] 131.3] 133.5 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXeS..............000+ 102.9 $9.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.6 76.8 77.1 78.8 81.8 79.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ......ssscscssessseeseed 91.2 91.0 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.2 93.3 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical Products...........ceseeeeees 101.0} 100.6} 100.1 100.2} 100.4; 100.6) 100.6} 100.6} 1003 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 101.7 | 101.6} 101.3) 101.4} 101.5} 101.4] 101.8} 101.9} 101.9} 101.8] 102.1 102.3} 103.7 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............. 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.5 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.8 95.5 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 
59} Chemical materials and Products, 1.0.5. ......cccseseseeereess 101.1 101.2} 100.4} 100.8] 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 97.9 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......c:ccccsceseesseeesseneeeeeeeneeeed 106.1 106.0) 106.5} 1076] 1068] 105.9] 1059) 1055] 105.6) 105.8 106.9} 108.2; 107.3 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANC PADEIDOANG ee vere spcnsceschsencarsastcckcassesrttcecsstcencved 81.9 81.3 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.7 


107.2} 107.3) 106.9] 1069} 1065; 106.6) 106.3} 1063} 1063) 106.3) 106.1 106.0 | 106.0 
85.4 83.9 84.5 85.4 84.0 84.3 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.9 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. .... 
68 Nonferrous metals. 


7| Machinery and transport equipmMent.........sscsserseesereere 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.3 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................4 108.0 108.5 109.1 109.3} 109.4) 109.6 109.5 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 1 105.5 105.2 105.7 105.6 105.7 | 105.9 105.9 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 105.9 106.1 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


106.5} 106.5] 107.0| 107.4} 107.2} 107.3) 107.2} 107.3} 107.5) 107.5] 107.6} 107.7) 107.7 
74.5 74.4 73.6 73.3 73.0 72.7 72.2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 


and machine parts. an 

75 Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............cceee 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... 90.8 90.6 89.9 89.9 89.3 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.5 87.2 87.2 
MBL TROA VONICIOS 50.2. fecccces<nocesssszcerssencs | 102.2} 102.1 102.1 102.3] 102.2] 102.2} 1023) 102.5] 102.4} 102.3] 102.4] 103.1 103.1 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments ANd APPAratuUS............ccccceseeceeseseeeeeeees 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc dustry 1998 | _ ay 
Rev. 3 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept./| Oct. | Nov. 
ah ai aah es camels 

0] Food and live amimals.........:sssscescescescecsesssseessnaseceey 95.8| 952] 963] 93.2] 932] 945] 949] 933] 926] 920) 915] 906) 923 

01] Meat and meat preparations........cccsescssesssssesssssersnsees 948) 91.8] 91.9] 92.2] 940] 945] 93.7] 945] 943) 967) 99.4; 984] 97.7 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


102.3 | 100.1 100.9} 102.7} 103.3) 106.0} 106.0} 1043] 104.2) 103.8 103.1 103.7 | 106.3 
109.6} 110.6) 112.8) 102.1 101.7} 104.9} 108.1 103.2 | 103.5} 102.6] 101.6 96.4 96.9 


MNIGPOOL. s covincene vicavaanenneotenventerefas orsdauusse'esiecnepiteaacet 74.6 75.0 76.2 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 61.8 66.7 
1| Beverages and tobacco...........sccsccceesereeeeseseeeteresesee] 109.7 | 109.9 110.4] 110.0) 110.4] 1106} 1104) 1104} 1106) 111.2 112.2 111.5 111.5 
1 BOVETAGOS cies cd caisccicteccsessscnsstusnnncescercatosereccerscerenstere | OOS42  106;6)1) 106; 7 106.7 | 106.9} 107.2} 107.2 107.2 107.6 | 107.7 109.1 108.5 108.5 


83.1 84.1 84.3 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 91.3 90.8 
54.6 51.0 - = - 
102.8; 1069] 1086) 113.7) 113.2 113.6 | 118.3 122.3 | 131.9] 128.9 121.7] 116.7 115.5 
58.0 57.8 $7.2 57.9 57.6 57.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 66.6 69.4 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
24 Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 


28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap...........:sscesseesseeeeeeeee 92.8 92.8 90.9 90.4 89.9 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 97.7 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.6.5. ........:006 96.9 99.4 103.4 120.7 109.4 108.6 107.8 101.7 102.8 105.0 g hg i 112.1 106.5 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............1 72.7 64.6 67.5 66.6 73.2 86.3 93.1 92:7) 105.39 TAZA 128.0 | 131.7 134.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 68.1 58.7 61.7 61.3 70.2 84.9 91.1 91.3} 103.8 115.9 127.4| 131.6 134.1 
34} Gas, natural and MANUfAaCtUred...........cceesee sets ce tees TAO WOW |) 1I1S:55) 107.3 97.4 99.3} 112.1 106.5 | 123.1 134.1 141.8} 141.8 148.8 


92.3 91.1 91.4 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.4 91.8 92.1 
94.9 90.9 90.1 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.9 
97.3 96.5 94,7 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
52 Inorganic Chemicals...........:..:sseeees 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 


54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 95.9 95.7 97.0 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.6 97.8 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 95.3 95.2 94.6 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...........scsseseseeeees 91.5 91.3 91.8 92.2 92.0 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.9 93.9 94.0 


741 73.7 73.5 73.0 73.1 73.5 74.0 75.6 75.8 76.1 78.2 78.4 78.7 
99.2 99.4 98.8 98.1 97.9 98.5 98.0 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.4 


58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.@.s. ...... 


6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.5 91.7 91.6 91.8 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 94.0 
62} | Rubber MantlAactures, 0.0.8. <..ec.:cnsccssivsneescsasasieveevsescen 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.3 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........... 
68 Nonferrous metals. 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.@.s. .... 


87.5 86.1 85.6 85.7 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 88.0 
100.7 | 100.6} 100.7} 100.9] 101.3] 100.9} 100.8{ 100.9] 100.8| 100.9| 101.1 101.3} 101.7 
83.8 83.0 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.5 
97.3 96.6 97.1 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.7 96.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 


72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANA MACHING PAMNS....cccccdscsiccssacevssvssnesceser 
%6 Computer equipment and office machines.... 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 
78 Road vehicles. 


91.2 81:2) O12 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 90.0 90.0 
98.7 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 


vl 987 98.4 98.6 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.7 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.0 97.1 
66.6 66.7 66.6 65.9 64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.6 61.7 


88.5 88.3 88.3 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.7 86.6 
84.0 84.1 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.5 83.3 82.7 81.9 82.1 82.6 82.6 82.2 
101.4} 101.5} 101.9} 102.0] 101.9 102.0} 102.3] 102.3} 102.4] 102.4] 102.2 102.4 | 102.4 


101.1 100.9} 101.3} 101.4} 101.1 101.2 | 100.5 100.7 | 100.7 100.6 | 100.8} 100.8| 100.8 


85 Footwear 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. . 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1998 1999 
Category cr 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Ma June I . | Sept. - | Nov. 
Je Le | re) y July ah Aug Pp Oct 
ALTE COMMODITIES? tes cess scessestertsvenastsocsrcevecsssastestee 94.9 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.7 95.0 95.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS.............csseesesseseeed 90.6 91.2 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 90.3 91.0 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 95.8 94.9 97.5 98.7 103.5 108.5 114.2 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.6) 100.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............sc0ccce0d 87.4 87.1 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.3 91.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.9 82.7 82.4 81.9 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 71.5 76.7 
EUCISTANG IUDICANtS cass .cercesscesessessecesentscossessveeeceed| O39 92.8 92.8 92.7 92.4 97.8 98.4 99.8) 106.1 110.5} 111.7) 113.3] 115.0 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials.................. 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 
Selected building materials............cseseseseseesesees ie 86:5) 86.1 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.6 
Capital GOOdS tee. sacensmemaanaseusesteneenerereeseeeerescse ence: 97.0 97.1 97.1 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.1 96.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.7 99.5 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........-s:essecssreesesnesessesseres | 93.7 93.7 93.6 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 102.9 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 103.2 103.2 103.2 103.3 104.0 104.0 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. J 102.1 101.8) 101.9) 101.9] 101.8} 101.8] 101.8} 102.0} 101.9} 102.0] 101.9} 102.2} 102.3 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .........sccsesceseeeeeeeees 102.2} 101.8) 102.1 102.3 | 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.4 | 102.6 
Durables, manufactured............sesseeeeeseeseeeeeef 100.8 | 100.7} 100.6) 100.3} 100.3} 100.4} 100.3] 100.5} 100.6} 100.8) 100.7] 100.8} 100.9 
Agricultural commodities 88.6 89.2 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.8 

Nonagricultural commodities... 95.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


T1995 100 


1998 1999 
Category + i 
a Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
+ + ~- — 
IALISGOMMODIUMIES esccrce sen -cetcccccescrenieccrsanutexersevesatn 91.3 90.4 90.8 90.7 90.9 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.3 95.8 96.3 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages..........cceeceseeeeeeeeenenes 95.1 95.1 95.9 93.3 93.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.3 92.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...............4 91.8 92.3 93.3 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.0 87.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 103.8} 102.1 102.6 103.8 104.4} 106.5 106.5 105.2 105.4 105.0 104.9 105.2 107.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...............ssceeccee 84.9 81.8 82.6 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9| 103.6] 105.6] 107.2 
Fuels:andilubricantS cusecccntsrrvuvinvesrescssecrera | S00 65.5 68.1 67.2 73.9 86.7 93.4 93.2} 105.4] 116.7| 127.5] 131.8] 134.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:00++ 68.6 59.5 62.0 61.7 70.3 84.6 90.8 91.2 103.5 115.6 126.9 131.4 133.9 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:s:ecceesseeeseeeeeeee 80.0 78.8 78.3 78.6 78.4 77.5 (AIETE 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 79.1 83.1 


Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materialS..........ccsecccscssseseeesececes 89.1 87.9 87.5 87.3 87.5 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.2 88.9 
Selected building materials 101.6} 102.8| 1042] 107.6} 107.9} 1083] 1105] 1142} 120.6) 1189] 113.4} 110.1 108.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 87.4 86.8 86.6 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 88.6 88.5 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.6 87.6 

Gabitall GOOUS sare: oraccnccsvicceswresens poevanedcaaatencst ene 84.5 84.5 84.5 84.5 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 82.0 82.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment ae 93.5 93.7 93.5 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.7 91.8 91.9 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........sscesseeseceereeceeed 81.5 81.5 81.5 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.8 78.7 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............++ 101.2} 101.3 101.4] 101.5 101.4] 101.5 101.8 101.7 101.8 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.0 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive... €o5 98.3 97.9 98.1 98.4 98.0 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.5 
Nondurables, manufactured............... eh 10120 10083 101-0n Git 101.0} 100.8; 100.5) 100.4; 100.2} 100.3; 100.8; 100.5/ 100.5 
Durables, manufactured............ 95.3 95.0 95.2 95.2 94.8 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.0 94.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods...... eo 98.0 98.3 99.1 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category L 1997 1998 Z 1999 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
| — =f 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..........ccccssressesvssererved 86.5 82.9 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............ccceseeeseeeed 97.7 97.2 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........cccccccccneeeeers 99.5 99.3 107.8 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 113.9 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri€rs)........csccceeeseeees 99.7 97.6 102.4 104.0 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)..........ccsescccccsensserssseseres 92.9 93.0 103.2 105.0 104.2 102.6 133.7 146.9 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Ml | IV I il Ml IV I ll il IV I ll tll 
Business 
Output per hour Of alll PersOnS.............scseeseseseseneeceseeeeeee 105.4} 105.9] 106.3 | 107.1 108.1 108.4} 109.7) 109.8) 110.7) 111.9} 112.7] 113.0] 114.3 
Compensation per hour........... 11037) 194.67) 112:5)) 1432) 114°6)}) 116-45) 117-8) 11947) 12125) 122:75 124.25 125.7 A2zen 
Real compensation per NOur............-ssssssessseeeeseeeeees 99.8 99.8} 100.1 100.4} 101.2) 102.4] 103.4] 1044] 105.6] 106.5] 107.4} 107.8} 1083 
WnitilabOrCOSts rire ccsccincccescvtrrecccse ee cdseceesnerernnrers 105.0} 105.3] 105.9] 105.7) 106.0] 107.4] 107.5} 1088] 109.5} 109.6} 110.2}; 111.3} 111.3 
Unit nonlabor payments.. | 113.5 113.9 114.5 115.9 116.0 114.1 114.2 112.6 112.1 112.1 112.1 110.9 111.5 
Implicitiprice | deflatolcrs.c-...scecerscesscavceassaesecsaseeaSeee4 108.2 | 108.5] 109.1] 109.5; 109.7} 109.9} 110.0} 110.2} 110.4] 1105] 110.9] 111.2) 111.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of alll PerSONS...........:.ssseesesesereteeeneteeeeee 105.3 | 105.8} 106.1 106.9 | 107.8} 108.1 109.3} 109.5} 1104} 111.5} 1122) 112.4] 113.8 
Compensation per hour........... 110.3 | 111.2) 112.2) 112.9) 114.1 115.9 | 117.2} 1188) 120.6] 122.0] 123.3) 124.7] 126.2 
Real compensation per NOur..............s0scesseeeseeeeeeeees 99.4 99.5 99.8} 100.1 100.8 | 101.9] 1029] 103.9] 105.1 105.9} 106.6} 106.9] 107.5 
UnitilabOnCosts inc sencesnsecenssesecceavattcrsesuiaecaeauan natccnayaat 104.7} 105.0) 105.7) 105.6) 105.8) 107.2) 107.3] 1085] 109.3| 109.4} 109.8} 111.0} 110.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.............:.-sssscccsssssscersesseeees 113.6 | 114.4 115.0 116.6 117.0 115.3 115.8 114.1 113.1 WIZ, 113.1 112.2 112.8 
Implicit priceiGellaOlcesrrssscracnase cers det se en ess-seeveasyr 107.9} 108.4] 109.1 109.6 | 109.9} 110.1 W104 APTOS a AO 11 OL67 On titite4a ninco) 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........csscceseeeeeeseeseeed 108.6} 109.6} 110.1 110.7 112.4 113.2 114.2] 115.3 117.0 117.9 119.1 120.0 121.4 
Compensation per hour. --{ 109:5) 110:3)) 191.2)' 112.0))) 193:3)) 1154 116.4} 118.0) 119.8) 121.3] 122.7] 124.2] 125.6 
Real compensation per NOUr............2.sscceceseeeeeeecereed 98.7 98.7 98.9 99.3 | 100.0] 101.2} 102.2} 103.2] 104.4; 105.3) 106.1 106.5 | 107.0 
MotaliuNit’CostSy...-cssencccsscereeereccsreceeceresseeeceseseese 4) 00:6) 100'4| 100:71) 100.8)! 100.3) ©1008), 100:8)|) 101:25) 101-27) 5101283 menOleza een Ola 102.3 

Unit labor costs... 100.8 | 100.6) 101.0} 101.1 100.7 | 101.6] 101.9] 102.3] 102.4] 102.9] 103.0] 103.4) 103.4 

Unit nonlabor costs 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.2 98.6 98.0 98.2 98.0 99.2 98.4 98.8 99.5 
Unit profits... 151.4) 153.9] 155.6) 156.2) 161.1 155.3} 163.7] 150.1 1526} 1453] 149.5) 1485] 145.4 
Unit nonlabor payments. sl (12:4 | 493.0) 113.4) 118.6) 114.3) A12i40) ATS 11018 Ati 10:4) OSs 10.9 |e Ong, 
Implicitprice deflatotc:...-scsrecen =o -e- seen eceaasccccaneaces 104.8| 1048] 105.3] 105.4} 105.4} 105.3} 105.2} 105.2} 105.5} 105.5} 105.7} 106.0] 105.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONS............scessesesceseseeeeeeeeeeees 114.7] 115.7] 116.9] 118.4] 120.9] 122.0} 122.7) 123.9) 1263) 128.2] 130.4] 132.2] 133.5 
Compensation per NOUr............:sescceeeeeeeeeereeeneesenens 109.6] 110.3] 111.8} 112.6} 113.6) 115.5] 117.0) 118.6] 120.6) 121.4] 122.8] 1245] 126.4 
Real compensation per NOUl............2:ssecceeseceeeeeeeeees 98.8 98.7 99.5 99.9 100.3 101.5 102.7 103.7 105.1 105.4 | 106.2 106.8 107.7 
Unit labor costs 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.7 94.1 94.2 94.7 


~ Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


1992210) 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
es She — a zt 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of alll PErSONS...........cceeeeeeeseeseseseneens 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services... f 117.3 117.1 107.3 103.8} 102.1 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor ri Bag net Mensnerasaccwaacavcversenrecconcoenecante 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
Output... sarepsracseecevseees 34.0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0) 110.0} 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
Mabou Utececrrecenceeecceees-ccteneas casenetovactecacaceecesecececceyes 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0} 102.9) 107.1 109.8} 112.0) 116.2 
CADIANISCNVICES meccrracessceresncvaneccrsteann-sentqncncnanaehrea 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0} 104.6; 108.0; 112.2); 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. A 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7 102.6}; 106.3 109.3 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS............e:escsesseeeeeeseeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS.......:...:seceeeeeeeeeee ees 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services... 126.1 124.1 111.4; 104.6) 102.6 98.8 100.8 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity............... 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4) 100.1 100.5} 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
Output eecccccrseesccees 33.7 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 110.4; 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
[AD OM INDE rer ceszesnsosececesessaveccsesenerorrsecosavststevwavcvsetsvnnce 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8} 103.1 107.2} 109.9) 112.3) 116.6 
Capital services. 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2; 102.2} 104.8; 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. Stee 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6} 102.9 106.5 109.5 112.4 117.0 
Capital per hour of all PersOns.............ceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4; 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............cseeeseeeeeseeeeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2; 105.3) 109.4) 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services.................:seeeeee 125.6 116.3 101.5 103.5 101.3 97.3 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0) - 
Multifactor A sgotie 72.9 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6; 101.2) 104.4; 1084) 110.7 - 
Output... eetgpescsunvenuee 38.7 56.8 75.7 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6} 109.1 113.8} 118.0 - 
Inputs: 
FOUTS’ Of all PEPSONS sirasecsscceeokarecurtenossevcveservveresenveditbes | 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 107.1 104.8} 100.4) 101.4) 103.6) 104.0} 103.7 - 
Capital SCIviceS:.csce.cserearvacastecssscausspics sasurcedozeeeee 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7; 103.6; 106.6) 110.3 - 
Energy... bvanendie es cchivoxdovevcusivesssencevy §1.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7} 107.3; 109.5} 107.0 - 
Nonenergy. materials.. 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0 104.4 101.4) 105.4 - 
Purchased business services. a 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9 104.3 107.8 111.0 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs.............s0ccceeeseee 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1997 | 1998 
Business 
Output per hour of alll PerSONS..........cccecseseeseseeseseeeeseeeee 48.0 66.2 79.8 92.4 93.3 94.5 95.9 100.1 101.4) 102.2 105.2 107.5 110.5 
Compensation per Noulicccscs.cs.cceescecsoeccstcacesysesstncs 13.6 23.5 54.3 83.4 85.7 90.6 94.9 102.4 104.5 106.7 110.1 114.2 120.3 
Real compensation per hour.. 59.9 79.0 89.7 97.3 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6} 101.1 105.1 
UnitilabOnCOStS rcae-crtvtersccanssettretsescteceeer ss taecwe epee OLS: 35.6 68.1 90.3 91.9 95.9 99.0; 102.3) 103.0) 104.4) 104.7] 106.2} 108.8 
Unitnonlabor payments::.:c.:cc0ssectesssscascsssesssscxsseeeness|| 20:0 32.0 62.1 86.2 92.5 94.6 97.4, 102.9} 106.9) 109.8; 113.5) 115.1 112.7 
Implicit price deflator. ....<. -<0.czssscessececeseassscascecsssseacs 27.3 34.3 65.9 88.8 92.1 95.4 98.4] 102.5) 104.4) 106.4) 107.9] 109.5} 110.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONS...........ccseesessesceseeeeeneeeee 51.2 68.0 81.3 92.9 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4) 102.4) 105.2) 107.2} 110.2 
Compensation per hour........... : 14.3 23.7 54.7 83.6 85.8 90.5 94.9} 102.1 104.3} 106.5} 109.8} 113.8) 119.7 
Real compensation per NOur.............ssscceeeeeseeeeeeeeee 62.8 79.7 90.3 97.4 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3 100.7 104.5 
Uniti labor CoStS ieccecncnsmerecueer cn cercaasesscrocs ee 34.9 67.2 89.9 91.7 95.7 98.8] 102.1 102.9} 104.0} 104.4) 106.1 108.6 
Unit nonlabor payments.. .| 24.9 31.7 61.1 85.9 91.9 94.2 97.5} 103.4; 107.4) 110.8) 113.8) 115.9] 113.9 
Implicit! price (deflator-ceesenc.eeneevenc<y:-satees os ssevcsteas-ces 26.8 33.7 65.0 88.5 91.8 95.1 98.3} 102.6] 104.5} 106.5} 107.8] 109.7} 110.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... eseeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 52.6 66.3 76.9 94.7 93.8 94.9 96.9 101.5 104.3 105.6} 108.4) 111.7 116.2 
Compensation PerhOUmic.c..cerescccres-+eneesonvssecnonsessoas 15.6 25.3 56.6 84.8 87.0 91.4 95.5 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.0 113.0 119.0 
Real compensation per hOur................sseseeeeecneeeeeeed 68.6 85.1 93.6 98.9 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6] 100.0} 103.9 
Total unit costs... : 28.9 37.4 72.5 89.5 93.6 97.1 99.8} 100.3} 100.0} 100.6; 100.4; 100.6) 101.3 

Uniti labor: costs :.c2s-a-c:-cnceassaceeses-cecesnssesestsascseetecentecscsnesy 29.7 38.2 73.7 89.6 92.7 96.4 98.6) 100.6} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5) 101.1 102.4 

Unitinonlaboricosts:.cv-vcscehttresscccereccerserecesentecteeetsescc4 26.8 35.4 69.4 89.1 95.9 99.0) 102.9 99.6} 100.2} 100.9) 100.1 99.4 98.4 
Unit profits 0 53.2 47.1 72.6) 110.3 99.0 95.5 94.0) 112.5) 130.5) 137.5) 151.5) 157.1 150.4 
Unitinonlabor payments ccencesvesscccecceer sce ncrenverssfuceee ecw 33.2 38.3 70.2 94.2 96.6 98.1 100.7; 102.7) 107.6) 109.8) 112.6; 113.4) 111.0 
implicit price'deflatorrc.ccem inssssccsssasasteess trsscrerse-= 30.9 38.2 72.5 91.2 94.1 97.0 99.3} 101.3} 102.6} 103.7} 104.7) 105.3) 105.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONs...........cecseseseseseseseeeetenesees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3} 109.4) 113.8} 119.6; 125.3 
Compensation per hour........ oa 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9} 109.3} 113.4; 119.4 
Real compensation per NOUur............:ssssecceeeeseceereeees 65.4 79.7 91.8 97.9 96.8 96.6 98.0 100.2 100.8 100.2 98.9 100.4) 104.3 
WnitilabOr COStS ce occsersescsssesascartscuissscnascrestosacsnsvacetces| LOO. 43.6 78.9 92.8 95.5 97.6; 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. oo... oo soc. co. ak cc esasnsssasnnae sense 26.7 29.4 79.9 90.4 95.2 99.6 98.9} 101.1 102.9} 107.2} 110.2 = - 
Implicit price deflator 30.1 34.9 79.5 91.4 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9; 101.9} 103.9} 104.7 = - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annuai indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


Mining 


COPPEF OFES....c-.ceeesecevescsercesstnanseoresnencsenconssand 102 109.2) 106.6) 102.7) 100.5} 115.2} 118.1 126.0) 117.2} 116.5 
Gold and silver OFeS..........0esec0+ 104 101.5| 113.3) 122.3] 127.4] 141.6} 159.8) 160.8; 144.2} 138.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 122 111.7/ 117.8] 118.7} 122.4) 133.0] 141.2) 148.1 155.9| 168.0 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...... Fc 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 123.7 
Crushed and broken Stone.........:.2:cseeeeeeee asp saves 142 101.3 98.7 102.2 99.8} 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4| 107.2 
Manufacturing 

Meat products.c.:..0<.-soseneccecceceneerrr-ropss--nsneneeven 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7; 104.6} 104.3; 101.2) 102.4 97.7 
Dalty products icc-cccenesceeescayacnendess 202 108.4 107.8] 107.3] 108.4) 111.5} 109.7) 111.9) 116.6) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..... 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.6} 106.8) 107.6) 109.1 109.4 
Grain mill products... ne i 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.3} 104.9) 107.7) 109.1 108.4; 115.3) 107.7 
Bak@iy PLOGUCtS ceeseaecneh: cos ctuwaxseuiasensscvveevessenas 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products.............++:::10 206 99.4; 101.5 102.8} 101.3 99.1 103.9 105.4 107.5 112.7 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6] 111.8) 120.3) 111.1 
Beverages...........200+ 208 106.0] 112.7] 117.7] 120.5} 127.6] 127.0) 130.9) 134.3} 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 107.6 
GCigeveuOSrerveres--eorecneent-seatarascpetreretsssriers-sose 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2} 107.6) 111.6) 106.5} 126.6) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON............02eeeeeeeees | 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 1112 110.3 117.8) 122.1 134.0 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..........-...2066+ 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.2 151.1 
Narrow fabriGmillSivisaecresscscscncseessecs<enredeesscnuvse 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6, 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9! 127.5 
Knitting! millseiet..02<c.-ncrese-se 225 96.3} 108.0} 107.5) 114.1 119.5| 128.1 134.3; 138.6); 150.8 
Textile finishing, except wool... 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 
Carpets and ruQS............00088 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8) 101.2 
Yarn and thread mills.......... 228 102.1 104.2} 110.2; 111.4) 119.6) 126.6) 130.7; 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile goods..... 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4; 118.5 123.7 125.4 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.. te 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys' furnishings............. sd aaeiotie seinen eens 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4; 111.7 123.4 134.0 
Women's and misses! Outerweal..........00.cseecee ened 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4) 121.8 127.4 135.5 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6) 117.4) 124.5) 138.0) 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery............:sesesee00 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 ated 84.3 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... s 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 106.3 
MO GiniGrecnaaneesessscssssse-severscstepeis ss civererssonscss 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills... 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6; 108.1 101.9} 103.3) 110.2) 1149 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.. 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 
WOOdICONTAINGSS csecstesavaceescrsscudssscvisss¥scn0 x 244 103.1 108.8 111.2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.... 245 97.8 98.8 103.1 103.0 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous wood products....... 249 95.9 102.4 107-7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.2 
Household ALATNCLING oece rx sacxeres 251 99.4; 102.0 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5} 116.9} 122.2 
a PaRe. ae ae eee: . 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2); 100.5) 101.1 106.8 
lic ats af 3 109.6} 113.7 119.8} 120.2) 140.6) 161.0) 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
PRIEHIONS ANG FIXES corn cescccceucvosevencnexdstawexs ans 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.3 
Hanes an furniture and fixtures...............ee4 rt 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.6 
Sessecsssssscssecsesnnscsscnnecssconecsissncnnsnnseens 1 99.6} 107.4; 116.7; 128.3) 137.3) 122.5) 1289] 131.9] 132.7 
RADGMITINGs cansshwsstreddcecotendeosventcssaktnvaexccieasecuns 262 103.9) 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 119.0} 111.9 
Paperboard mills..........:ssceseecseees an 263 105.5} 101.9] 100.6) 101.4) 104.4| 108.4| 1149) 119.5 1187 
Paperboard containers and boxeS...............62..06+ 265 99.7; 101.5 101.3} 103.4; 105.2); 107.9} 108.4 105.1 106.5 
one teek aalacas paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.4 105.5 108.0 110.8 113.4 114.6 
és i Ps 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 wt 
Sabie 8 re 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
: cseeseesseseesneecsesceseverssenseneeneenennenesteas 273 99.1 94.1 96.6; 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0 101.5} 100.5 
Miscellaneous publishing............::::sssseeseeseeeeneed 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
Me aa Meg Pans e ARE RARULOT eS EECES EVEREST ADR 275 100.0 101.1 102.5 102.0 108.0 106.9 106.5 107.2| 108.7 
te 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 745 
GHOGUNGICAIAS arccareverseueihay anaveinly cxcressittieexeres 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 

Blankbooks and bookbinding.................cc0cceeeeeed 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7 105.4 108.7 115. 
Printing trade SErviceS...........sccsceersesesesessseneees 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6) 11 20 1 153 11 10 1 16.7 1 bee 
HS lel > dala Miodsasayacaipstacsbiviceed 281 105.7 104.2 106.7| 109.6] 109.6} 105.4) 102.0} 109.2} 110.4 
fae ynthetics....... on Sa 99.7 100.9 100.0 107.5) 111.9} 125.0} 128.7) 125.1 

Me aneere gene nt inaanicssed Sead steunewavanaen 101.1 R 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods... 284 102.0 me Oke 1a on Oe ar Me ol 
Paints and allied products............. 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3} 104.3 102.9 108.8 116.7 ne oa 
Industrial organic chemicals............. 
praeae a a. aca pi 109.8] 110.3 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 
103.8) 104.5 105.0 99.9 99.9} 104.3} 105.7} 109.0 

Miscellaneous chemical products... en 289 phe 
SC 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7} 107.8} 110.2 

Petroleum refining........ SO CELOCCECECEE PED EEOPEREYCTUR PRCT 291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6! 111.3] 120.1 123.8 132.3 1 2. 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 bry 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6 101 5 104.2 96.3 tes, te 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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118.9 
158.0 
176.8 
126.1 
114.8 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
; F = ; Sees areas th T 
TES ANd INnneN tUDOS:.5.cncc-cuece-cecccesscscascuesssssace 301 102.9} 103.8] 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 - 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C............:0cecseeeed 306 104.3] 105.5) 109.2} 110.1 115.3] 123.2) 119.2) 121.6) 120.3 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c..... | 308 100.5] 101.7) 105.6} 108.1 114.1 116.4) 120.4] 120.7) 124.9 - 
Footwear, except rubber...............0000000+ 314 101.3} 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2) 105.2) 113.0) 117.1 125.8 - 
LUQG 8G Orn nnaeercnessenecssacetecte asses eee 316 93.7; 104.8} 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods.. 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98:7) elite 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
Flat QlASS 55. occ <censcceasercasesteccosrnte rsh saneas 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 = 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... 4 322 100.6; 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.9 - 
Products of purchased glass................sesseeeeeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5) 106.2} 105.9) 106.1 124.5 = 
ComentNyoraulici.s.sssccsssccste-teretescrssaases renee 324 103.2} 110.2) 112.4, 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6] 124.3} 127.9 - 
Structural clay products....... 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6} 109.8} 111.5) 105.8) 113.0) 111.6) 119.5 - 
Pottery and related products............... 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5) 100.3) 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products........ sal 327 100.8; 102.4) 102.3) 101.2) 102.5) 104.6) 101.5) 104.5} 107.5 = 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0| 104.3] 104.5} 106.3 107.8) 111.3 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 Uti 133.5 142.4 142.7 153.6 - 
Iron and steel foundries.................ssscccssssserereee J 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1 104.5} 107.2) 112.1 193-0) | 11257) ior - 
Primary nonferrous metals ee 333 107.8) 106.1 102.3; 110.9) 102.0) 108.0) 105.4) 111.1 111.0 = 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing................:s0esee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2} 104.1 99.1 103.9 - 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)...........::::ecseeeee 336 102.6] 105.1 104.0; 103.6) 103.6] 108.5) 112.1 117.8) 122.6 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 4 339 106.6; 105.0) 113.7) 109.1 114.5) 111.3) 134.5) 152.2) 149.6 = 
Metal cans and shipping containers te 341 106.5} 108.5) 117.6) 122.9) 127.8) 132.3) 140.9) 144.2} 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............:.:.+++4 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8; 100.1 104.0} 109.2) 111.3) 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7 101.5 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 - 
Fabricated structural metal products...............000 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0} 103.9} 104.8} 107.7} 105.8} 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc..............0060+ | 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4) 107.2) 109.7) 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampings.......... 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9 103.7 108.7 108.5 109.3} 113.7 - 
Metal services, 1.€.C...........::000008 347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4) 111.6] 120.6] 123.0) 127.7) 127.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C..........- 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.... 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3) 100.9) 101.8) 103.0} 106.4) 108.6 - 
Engines and turbines.......... 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5; 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 136.9 - 
Farm and garden machinery........... 352 106.3; 110.7) 1165} 112.9} 113.9} 118.6) 125.0} 134.7) 136.6 - 
Construction and related machinery.. ea 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7} 122.1 123.8 - 
Metalworking machinery..... saad 354 101.0; 103.5; 101.1 96.4) 104.3) 107.4) 109.9] 114.8) 114.7 - 
Special industry Machinery.........-...cccceeeeeeeseeeeee 355 104.6; 108.3) 107.5} 1083) 106.0} 113.6) 121.2) 132.3) 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery..............cccseseeeeeeees 356 106.0} 101.6) 101.5) 101.6} 101.6) 104.8; 106.7; 109.0} 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery.................+. 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6) 100.7) 104.9) 1086) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 - 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C........2..sseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 116.9 118.4 127.3 138.8 142.1 - 
Electric distribution equipment... : 361 105.4) 105.0} 106.3) 106.5) 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0) 1465.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatus................ccc.seeeeees 362 104.5} 107.3} 107.5) 106.8) 116.8) 132.5} 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 - 
Household appliances.............seseseeeeeeeeeneeeeseees 363 103.0} 104.7) 105.8) 106.5) 115.0} 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................-4 364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8; 113.4) 113.7 117.4 - 
Communications equipment..............:ssseseeeeeees 366 110.4) 107.0} 120.9; 123.8) 145.4) 149.0; 164.8) 169.6) 189.6 = 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6; 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.4 123.0 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............:.:ssses0e0s 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6) 104.2) 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 - 
AlrCralUand! DANS ccs -crcecesanetensesananaasearereveunnress 372 100.5 98.2 98.8) 108.1 192:2) 11541 109.5} 107.8; 112.6 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing... rote 373 99.4 97.6) 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9] 100.5 - 
Railroad! OQuipmenticccscece.<s-c<2-saneesnancecondereverers 374 113.5) 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9] 151.0} 152.5) 150.0} 146.3 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9] 125.1 120.3} 123.3 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8} 110.5) 115.7; 109.8) 109.3) 120.9) 117.5) 118.7) 127.3 - 
Search and navigation equipment.................+++ 381 104.8; 105.8; 112.7; 118.9) 122.1) 129.1) 132.1) 149.5) 141.8 = 
Measuring and controlling devices.... 382 103.1 101.3} 106.1 112.9} 119.9} 124.0) 133.8} 146.4) 150.4 - 
Medical instruments and supplies..... S| 384 104.4 107.2} 116.3) 118.4) 123.3) 126.9} 126.1 130.9} 140.4 - 
Oph inal Mic! GOOdS esccseceseceneenessnteucruseceCencandver=c 385 112.6} 123.3] 121.2) 125.1 144.5) 157.8) 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies.............00066++ 386 105.6} 113.0) 107.8} 110.2} 116.4; 126.9} 132.7; 129.5) 129.0 - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................. 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 103.2 - 
Musical instruments FAS 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
Toys and Sporting QOOdS.........2-:ecceeeeeeeeeereeeeeees 394 104.8} 106.0) 108.1 109.7} 104.9) 114.2) 109.7} 113.6} 120.0 ~ 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................4 395 108.6; 113.3 118.7) 117.3 eaters 112.0 130.2 135.4; 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notions ied 396 102.0 93.8) 105.3) 106.7) 110.8) 115.8) 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 - 
Miscellaneous Manufactures............:eceereeeeeeeees 399 104.5} 102.8; 107.9} 109.9; 109.6; 107.8) 106.2) 108.2) 113.5 - 
Transportation 
U.S; postal SCIVICG vex--csevcerts ca xescacurestrecessvesacses 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0; 103.7; 104.5} 107.1 106.6; 106.5; 104.7} 108.3 
Air transportation * 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2}; 105.7) 108.6) 111.1 112.1 
Communications and utilities j 

Telephone communications............:sssseeeeeeneeeeee 481 106.2; 111.6) 113.3) 119.8) 127.7) 135.5) 142.2; 148.1 159.4) 160.2 
Radio and television broadcasting. 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6; 105.9) 101.3 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84.1 
Electric utilities..........:s:seeseeeeeee 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4) 115.2) 120.6) 126.8; 135.0) 146.5) 150.5 
GS (MES. oo. sas. sncscacutberevaserescushsaaneracesacesss on 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3] 107.0} 102.2; 107.5} 116.0; 119.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


(1987 = 100} 
—————raustry SIO *Y (1988 | 1080 | 1990 | 1907 | 1992 | 1993 | 1984 | 1995 | 1996 | 1007_ 
iT 
Wholesale and retail trade =| 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6) 101.3 105.4 110.3 117.9 117.0 121.5 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores of 523 102.8} 101.7) 106.0 99.4] 106.5) 112.1 124.6) 126.8) 132.1 132.3 
HardWare StOlOSsccea cavers ere ctcctenanevaveversvennsenssnaa 525 108.6} 115.2| 110.5) 102.5} 107.2} 106.5) 114.2) 110.7) 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4; 106.6 116.6 Digan 136.6 119.3 
Department Stores...........sssesscseseserccrssessrecenenes 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 108.1 A112) 9113-4199 427.0)7 6125.7 
Maribtyist0leSceectev cron teneetecemnesvecssrvsuneseetaniren 533 101.9] 124.4] 151.2} 154.2) 167.7} 185.5) 191.8} 205.8} 232.6) 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8; 109.8) 116.4) 121.8 136.1 159.7 160.9 164.0 165.1 165.7 
GNOCBIVS{OlOS:--cceccers ares e-ausue seer eceseonsesenarerer 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets. aaa 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail bakOnesi cate -casacaccstersvecststsccvscscersccetsanwa 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used car dealers...............s:ssseeeeeeeeeees 551 103.4] 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6) 108.7) 107.1 108.2| 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores...............:sseceeeeeeee 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations <a 554 103.0| 105.2} 102.6] 104.3) 109.7} 113.3) 116.5} 120.4) 117.2) 116.5 
Men's and boys! Wear StOFes..........cccseeeeseeeeeeeees 561 106.0} 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.6 118.1 412 126.3 139.1 
Women's clothing Stores..........:s:sseseccseeeeeseeeeeee 562 97.8 99.5 101.5 103.0 112.2 116.8 115.8 122.8) 133.6 134.1 
Family'clothing StOr@S..c.ce..scccsnacrveoseacasverocsonsts 565 102.0} 104.9} 104.5) 106.4) 111.7} 114.9) 121.2) 135.2) 140.5) 143.2 
Shoe stores x 566 102.7; 107.2) 106.1 105.1 111.5} 112.4 124.4) 131.5) 142.6) 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2} 105.4) 131.2} 139.9) 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............06 571 98.6} 100.9 101.8 101.5 108.4 108.5 110.5 114.7 122.5 125.7 
Household appliance stores..............cccscsseeeeeeeee 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2} 113.9) 115.0) 116.8) 131.6) 132.0) 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6} 114.6] 119.6) 128.3) 137.8] 153.4 178.8; 200.0) 209.3) 220.4 
Eating and drinking places...............2:eseeeeeeeeeeees 581 102.8] 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary Stores............2.sseceeeeeeeseees 591 101.9 102.5 103.6} 104.7 103.6 104.8 104.5 105.2 107.5 113.8 
Liquor stores oe 592 98.2; 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.1 98.1 102.0} 110.3) 107.8 
Used merchandise Stores..............sccessseseeeeenees 593 105.3 104.9} 100.3 98.6; 110.4) 110.4) 111.6 111.6 121.6 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............+. 594 100.7} 104.2} 104.2} 105.0] 102.7} 106.2); 111.5) 117.2} 119.5) 124.5 
Noristore retallerSies:ccscccds2-c- scorer sxe vonecncnseses sexs 596 105.6; 110.8) 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8} 130.6) 125.7; 138.3) 148.0 
Fuel dealers r A 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7; 112.3) 113.3) 106.5 
FGtal StOVES 11:0: Cre cncns cts Cased ancnceiacae ens nas-vecsend 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2} 111.6) 115.5) 121.3) 120.5} 130.6) 137.8 
Finance and services 
Gommerclal banks, .vecv.veccoseerscccssveccecevssvecssace 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7) 110.1 111.0] 1189) 122.3) 127.6) 130.9) 134.1 
HofelslandiriotelSize-cessrsc.caesssevtvscesssscceecscenaens 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2; 109.6) 110.1 109.7/ 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 20 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9 104.0; 105.5); 108.7) 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait.............:::cseeeeeeeeee 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7) 105.9} 117.4) 129.3) 126.4) 135.4 
BGAUty SNOPS tna. semettie sc esccesuenccpcrsaceurssesxveed 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5} 106.3) 108.9 
Ban ShopStensaceeerstices andesite crsecesoesteass vaceonte 724 108.8} 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8} 117.7) 114.6) 127.6] 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories.. * 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2; 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive FOPalNSNOPS..ccccccccses.30s.0etve 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 104.0) 112.3) 119.5) 114.1 115.8 
fel A SEE ER AL RS SR Ee eo ete 
" Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
? Refers to output per employee. NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


| Annual average 1997 1998 4 1999 
1997 1998 IV ! Il Hl IV | i] il 


Country 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter, 
— Data not available. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further ificati 
i qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 


are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22 1999) 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Civilian labor force 7 
United States 2 sree sersccencter tis -cc. ete ercioccscccsseesecsecsed 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346) 128,105] 129,200} 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297| 137,673 


14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 


FRANCO re crcrecccrencsossenscatoeres uetenresasucsitvusresdoressccstitecseseeenees 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 
Gel MAN getectecccrecse ccs esseccsussrvscesse ve sooteersz eenevnertsenenaeel 28,840 29,410 39,120 39,040 39,130 39,210 39,050 39,180 39,450 39,430 
Waal ries tneesscavscisevateaestuss Sct-szcqearousss coaster. ateanisGeardiaecsseeoene. 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 

: 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 

United! Kingdoms: cs.stenccccte cerca sersesaecssssseantateeensazart 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 

Participation rate® 
WnnediStates': sarcomere e oteeccntratcn notes 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
Canada. cociiensccccntsesctsnsenvetetecoccsoss i 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
Atistraliascet siis.tacnctetitescossssersevonnes 5 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
Japan.... 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
France.. 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55:2 55.4 55.2 55.6 
Germany* 55:2. 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 Bie 57.4 57.6 57.6 
Italy....... 0 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
Netherlands. é 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
Sweden........... 5 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
United! Kingdom cecscctecvsscacecscretasesscasssstesctcessoncktttettcssens 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 
Employed 
Waited) States iicecc.eek arcse coos casceaseencaressncstercemeccecese 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718) 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060] 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558] 131,463 
Ganadarcrsncyecescorseccespurcontecexcccrcepsvchnsccarssuasastrtecnuacertes) 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 
AUISU aliarerceretsccosncs eer ras ence teaeeeorecss come erences cece ceeeracaes 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
Japan... «| 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 
PU AIICG fa cereaasznccsesszayehesssnserevanetennstevantondcqecapuaxvierksunexssh gunk 21,850 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 22,410 
GORA Y aereeas ecard vaatutos cosuses te ctcccveasecke eeneseeetienecees 27,200 27,950 36,910 36,420 36,020 35,900 35,850 35,680 35,540 35,720 
Wel iniecosncasnccseaexsscverevaccurecestankonscasubadensnececvexcestcecncncct pied 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
Netherlands pcs cccccecegaaescccnseetcndtecac acavenatcnsvensecetssvndsensstus 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 
Sweden........... as 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
Write KINGGOM: ccs -ccarcyencecsfuaveececcsuseneceepoeccausoontte onsen 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 
Employment-population ratio‘ 
WnitediStates ios cez.scsessissscoucet cece oonuanossechoeepenceaeenn 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
Canada.... 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
Australia... 60.1 60.1 §7.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
Japan.... 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
France..... 50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 
Germany~ , 52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 Sees) 52.2 51.9 52.2 
Italy... : 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
Netherlands. 4 50.9 52.6 §3.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.1 55.9 §7.5 59.5 
Sweden.......... ei 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
HREOC CONN aasretecectasectadinenchsentnxcrescerecerursseeerereeers sth 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 
Unemployed 

United | States eercacccs conv ecocassrossescsactasateavanstectanatenerans 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
GAM OB Nrricc chs nacancgstins txsvancxaantanexacnessinastonteso<-sdureppnterses 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 
PAUSE ANA ecsade cccssy seeacesooorecatinetyeccesnecssenrensseecesnseeavescutereoy d 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 


1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 
1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 
450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 
72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 
2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 


Japan... 


5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 
Tis) 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
2.3 733 2.1 74?) 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 
9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.7 
57 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 -11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 
1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.41 9.9 10.1 8.4 

10.1 E ° E 8.2 4 6.3 

' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" “ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


in the notes to this section. 

2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at | States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


- = 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3} 102.1 108.3} 114.9] 117.3) 122.1 127.0 
40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5! 106.2} 108.9} 107.3} 110.0) 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5} 101.8] 109.3) 115.8] 120.2} 120.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4 113.2} 114.7} 121.7) 122.4 
29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 ~ - - - = 
21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9] 100.6} 108.5) 114.5} 115.0) 123.3] 127.5 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0| 101.9} 100.6} 107.9) 111.2) 115.1 121.8) 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2| 102.9} 105.6} 109.3) 110.3) 113.4) 113.6 
19.3 38.1 69.2 O17 93.8 97.1 98.6 99.6} 101.9) 114.2) 119.9) 124.4] 130.7} 132.8 
36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5) 100.6} 101.4; 102.0) 102.0) 101.9) 104.1 
27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7) 116.1 122.4) 125.4) 133.6} 136.5 
31.2 44.7 66.2 79.5 82.4 86.2 88.4 92.2} 104.1 106.8} 104.7} 103.3; 103.8) 104.8 


- - 77.3 97.9] 104.5} 104.0} 102.5 98.7; 103.5} 112.2) 119.6) 121.6) 128.8) 134.2 
34.2 60.5 85.4] 103.2} 109.3} 110.8) 106.6 98.8} 105.1 113.2} 118.8} 120.2} 128.0) 133.0 
10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4, 100.6} 106.7; 110.0) 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4; 104.2; 104.2! 109.0) 111.8 
2 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3} 100.8; 104.3) 102.7} 101.7 99.0} 109.3) 115.1 119.0) 121.7) 127.3 
France... ‘ 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7| 100.3) 104.9) 1046) 1103) 1146 
Germany.... 41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8; 100.7 
= 21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4, 102.2} 107.2; 106.7| 110.4) 112.5 
Netherlands... ; 31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2} 104.2} 107.8; 110.6) 116.1 118.8 
Norway... 56.5 89.1 103.6] 110.7} 105.3} 101.3} 100.2 98.3) 102.7} 106.7; 109.0} 110.1 113.3) 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8] 107.7) 110.2} 111.6] 110.6) 103.6] 101.3) 115.7} 130.1 132.9} 140.3) 146.4 
67.8 90.4 87.2 94.5} 101.5} 105.5) 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2) 107.8; 108.3) 109.3) 109.7 


104.4 107.5] 103.8) 106.6} 107.1; 104.8] 100.4 101.4; 103.6) 104.0} 103.7} 105.5) 105.6 
102.1] 113.5} 113.0] 120.0} 119.9] 111.9} 103.8) 102.6) 106.6; 109.1 112.0) 115.4) 119.0 
102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8} 100.8; 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.2 
174.7; 119.7] 100.0) 101.5) 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.3. 
129.0) 101.1 109.6] 107.2} 104.7) 103.7; 102.1 94.8 = = = = oo 
148.7} 133.1] 106.6) 105.5) 105.8; 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
136.3} 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3} 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
121.2) 122.4] 103.6} 108.9) 109.7} 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
156.4] 111.9 97.6 98.9 99.7; 101.6} 101.0 96.4 91.3 90.0 88.9 88.8 89.5 
154.3] 135.0] 118.6) 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.2; 106.9; 107.9) 111.1 111.9 
154.7) 124.0) 119.5} 121.4) 119.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3) 106.0) 105.0! 107.3 
202.1) 155.3) 118.9) 123.2) 122.3) 119.2} 108.5 97.5 99.4; 103.0) 1048) 105.4) 1047 


Compensation per hour 


United States... 14.9 23.8 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8; 102.9} 105.8; 108.3) 110.7) 115.1 120.0 


Belgium.. # , i 
Denmatk.......cscecece a 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9; 104.6 - - - - - 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


Netherlands... 33.2 53.0 93.1 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6 101.8 94.8 92.3 91.5 89.9 88.7 
pie 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 107.1 111.4) 116.9] 121.4 
weden.. 14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3] 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


94.3 94.5 
83.9 80.8 
99.5 92.3 
84.9 83.8 
87.0 85.5 
82.6 80.2 
93.5 89.1 
80.3 77.9 
81.0 78.6 
102.5 99.9 


United Kingdom. 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 “| 1995 */ 1996 “| 1997 
aati —- T 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 

(Notal' Casest ss -...-.sspeme cote et sass neers osese sete poe ene 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 vi 

Lost workday cases. ot 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 

Wost WOM ays ice. cntececnaeseesasnrsarcussarsananestantenesctst cesses naeneeereey 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - = = = 

eh Abie il and fishing” 

Total cases . ies 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 

Lost workday cases... 4 HA 5.6 5.7. 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 43 3.9 41 

OST WOKK DAYS ee stecree ene ccccertasnsstcevonaceteactasssccessitocreecosiaaeeatemertrcted 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = - =| = = 

ML OVAl GAS OS ices. ncoecetetsccsessdcractens vere scacceies soc anodtenasorises eenate eee 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 

Lost workday cases 4.9 §.1 4.8 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 

LOST WOrKGAYS: cteccssotecr coe etarentectost vacates tonscecivartvecuiecticeccaeeeraeciongss 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - 

MORAN GASES carseccecscaee-svictacssveceecuccssisaenec tenet cstrcr onctorer coer aeEee f 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 

Most WorkdayiCaS@S iincescssseccscsooescusccscsotncth scaranccsteverscepsensrceconssceoes 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 a5) its) 4.9 4.5 4.4 

LEOSt Work aySi cn c.ctee cee venccvesstethansustanenteceadsucssscanusstracuniacterenaitecctod 134.5| 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - = = - = 

General building contractors: 

MOtal CASES Nits. nctescpsetorecy cescaeen eve sncestontouevetuserececesusce neucesecees 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 115 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 

Lost workday cases. 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 

LOSE WOIKGCAYS;.,<c.ssccertesscsecversecscassssccacesvasstvacscestessectvastsesstensssascee 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - = - ~ 

Heavy construction, erent aapicalet 

Total cases . Sense Movaeushapusehecevaccrenssastenseceotent 14.7 14.5 15:4 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 aa 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 

Lost workday 6 CAS OS tarccnesecccodcnrestscesvosstesatsosrsbesseesserecereeeveeetcerccrscet 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sal 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 

LOSE WOK DAYS. 5cs.sccs<scuwecsecssevensscussvaresseesstssescversrasarisetocerererssseute 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - = = 

Special trades contractors: 

Total cases . eteipeececeas 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 

Lost workday ¢: cases x ee Tat 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 

OSH WOIKGAYS? 20 -vcncatacanssnccdsnavrcesscartcuausccsbocscactusbassamsettecutetscearactel 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - = 

UCEIC IES commoner) UO) TE) EI) ERI KI) | RS] es) Be] ih) GS) Kae 

POSUWOIKOAY CASCSircarcassccisusttessossrescuobransenensveneroresenrererturcecescedsss 4.7 5.3 5:7 5.8 5.8 3:6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 

POST WOIKGAYS ee ccnnensonirc ce covcnnate-tcssacsccrsncxscecctsectsccbesssacurstversetererecd 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - 

Durable goods: 

MOtall CASS iis asisccsstsctsssnavssssevcesaiesiccctcesvabscugessubedescevstonensss cs 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 113 

HOSE WOIKGAY/CASCS Sots ccccneccsasevescasnevassdaencvuseacaescntedaioasnsacexeaseeesctazes 4.8 5.4 §.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 

LEOSUWOIKG BY Sine reecee cure acareestineccensnacenace:psersventnecrersrunctasentenesersnes> | 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

MOtAl CAS CS ieatececsneecassunccontinets nox asec sesacensskccnssectsastermsmsansnenss 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases. | 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 TELS 7.0 6.8 6.5 
OSU WOIKG AVS 2: cactenen ccessctemernestovevencacpraccvercropcanprasveccucmrcerarcesdor| 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases .......... 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases. ul 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 Te 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
LGSUNVOTRKGAV Ss sccuaewercsnernet anceps denn poch snes toccnessessnete uns asrenascesssonrancee 103.0 103.6 11S:7, ~ = - 128.4 - - - ~ = 

Stone, clay, and oes products, 

Total cases . a Porseccestecoreerer ccortrn saree easercea 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost workday ¢ CASOS sovtcinsccatecsvoscuenpvnctacsontsossvnenssotenteerasarataaSttecy 6.5 7A 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 §.7, 6.0 5.7 
WOStIWOrK GAYS tecttar sosaessceternccnecacsatcese coverscceeenvensrostOcacescearodaad 126.0} 135.8] 141.0! 149.8; 160.5! 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases . a sonsbeadssseevcasis erie steansiscadsssexvecoere ass 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 Wes) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
Lost workday ¢ CAS OS werreetecrarantconanttsctansencnsancen sol nen: :centceeretcavoncaa 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 rent 7.3 fee? ters 6.8 ee 
LOSEWOIKGAVScccrcstenee cat acennctrenensaacnnecheananeatrocssenevieancrsnscencrssccread 125:5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 

Fabricated metal pest pasa 
Total cases . i: atiiencaaeeenepesece 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday c cases. 6.8 fea 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
OSU WOIKGAYS <ccrcccecceecccesciccoscccenscosuransvevsnsasronessnavossesssccenesssneseod 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - = - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

TNGRAN COGGS oc ccctccssccccsssecevcsevertuesdevenssn20<0scan¥sapaasstncnuseveadsnasa 10.7 11.3 12.1 121 12.0 11.2 vical ated 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 
OSE WORK AY Sacccree cae tac cretenesnvanenencenerasonaxesbeersescarsyorersentacsaz= 4 72.0 WA 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - 2 = a = 

Electronic and other electrical 7 Nope alg 
Total cases . Panta REESE Saas Pere 6.4 Ti 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday c cases.. PAyf 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 
EESTI GET rece remciacen nu cece Br CECEEALD-SCODDEBED DUT EEE TERE ECE EON | 49.8 55.9 64.6 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - ~ - - 

Transportation equipment: 
Total cases ives Piicasercd 9.6 13.5 1757; WAS 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4] 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 ded TA 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
OST WOK AY Sicesccecreeeet erat reece rmecteecanneartesensntanehaareeersneer ees J 79.1 105.7} 134.2} 138.6 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - - 

Instruments and related products: 

"7 otal CASOG 5 iccscenes-cuse B en eiP re ee canseCat Ta cies OINIR uaNernanvereese 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 Bil 4.8 
LOSE WOK ASV CASOS sarees casecesecpoesessavsdetuevaxenceasronanciexencstecereseeavcuoa a3 2.4 2.6 2.5 Zu, 2.7 PAG 2:5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......c.cccsscccsesssersescsssssssssosssssensesssassrsssssssrssoneasersed 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - 
i nufacturing industries: 

gi ot onpoe hlaales pisveed : 10.2 10.7 11.3 TAA 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 
Lost workday cases.. 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 45 4.3 4.4) 4.2 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......::ccccceeessseesseesersesessenesesssesssnsesenesenstersenrerssenee 70.9} 81.5 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 = - =o - =- 
f otes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 

Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® : 

Industry and type of case" 4986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 4| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 * 
+— —+ +- == + 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdayS..........-. 


10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 39 9.2 8.8 
4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 


Food and kindred products: 
SOLAN CASCS vers s-asvsecsuncecvessousny sau cencesccorsensyscrencreuriieentsesticasiresl 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 
LOSt WOFKCAY CASES...-.....:.cvecerssosonesenssrtasueuerseseutneseenerssennqereseeer 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 
Lost workdayS.......0..00++ 137.8] 153.7) 169.7) 174.7} 202.6} 207.2; 211.9 - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. | : i yi ; i 

Lost workdays.... PPE bee cere Le PERE Cc SEED eee 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = - - - - 
Textile mill products: 

Towaleases 78 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 

MOSEL WORKGAYSiaetserccrnces cosnartecssccesnsccancosuncvarsececedrctiuanrescsrseueaiaes 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - ~ - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases .... ee or 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 


Lost workday cas: Papi a Cee 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 


Lost workdayS........... 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 ten 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 

Lost workday cases 4 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 3.7 

MOSH WOFKOAVS xcancvann sere cecccsexeecscicrcnr oossectcatwnncaaneddicacensenrstacy 99.5] 122.3) 124.3} 132.9} 1248) 122.7| 125.9 - - - - - 
Printing and publishina: 

Tota! cases 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.¥, 


Lost workday cases. 2.9 Sal 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 

Lost workdayS........... 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

MOAN CASES secsevecenctevsscrrscccomiectecicusiacoecuesmacaeteeMimnanse or aeae ad 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 §.9 57 55 48 48 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays........... 
Petroleum and coal products: . 
Total cases Ua) 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 §.9 §.2 47 48 4.6 4.3 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays........... 
Leather and leather products: ; 
MOLANCASES eee res ie er verecveses snaees F Fe 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12:5 12.1 12.41 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 


Lost workday cases 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 5.3 48 4.5 43 
Lost workdayS........... 83.4) 114.5] 128.2] 130.4) 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
WGtA CASES ie ccretenesrivosececreecdusyersaistsvesnesseroncanas 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 49 §.1 §.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 
Lost workdayS............000 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 77 te 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 tS 6.8 6.7 
LOGE WIINGIEY CASOG oa ifeiccosevisncisazeaacesssiaistecedansisbiccenadiaenssnnskeroantcs 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 
Lost WOrkKdaYS........:.cceceeseee 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - 
Wholesale trade 
OVA CABGOY srcrersrssyaraeyeariecisivaavieyatsssegarcasrcvinevstscayertenteeshetne Te 7.4 7.6 riers 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Fa i 75 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday case 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......: 0c eens 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 718 79.2 82.4 - - - - - 
ce ot fore 
otal cases 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 
; 6.9 6.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 
OSU WORNGRVE, sreczse Brats tess cesrehakiatcnediaan inh Lteson cs nvcexsiateoansysisteratt 60.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - ~ - 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2 

i 9 ae 2.6 2.4 2.2 
EOS WOIKORY, CASOR reroarser ienaactiasuaiss ihkapceestanarromndfia rena sysiaiicivntal 9 9 9 9 11 11 12 1.2 11 1.0 9 0.9 
MO SUWOTKOAYS weserecstceguntaaesatsattasedssuarsnssieatesaescratinridatiaieresirrstectract 71 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - 


Lost workdays. 


3 Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 fullttim i i 
) = @ equivalent worke 

Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). B: Lined nailer oi 
2 ite ; 
; Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 Survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
Mneeses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a oi element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
apne: njuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatai occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


L Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19972 | 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
—_—+— a 
TN ORaAl Satire vast os caawc sass tacposcacet tees cascresacteneactoreeeneristenreiaraspnestenees 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation IncideMte.............cssscacsssscscsssesesssssscssnessenccsescesseses 2,611 2,605 2,630 a4 
Highway! incldentic: .oic-sscc.<. spose sassucssesceevereoacacte 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile Ay halls cea 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction... Gages sahesceatnemeataeeseceacesstess 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection.. 2 132 142 142 74 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equioment. 3 5 249 282 306 5 
Non collision inCident..........:csceserssessesereeescneee 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision......... hp 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 388 377 384 6 
OVGMTIMOG ocsec cae vensesnsccavesssectgatscceaectcarssthervesvevdeckieaeeesoeevehaatoree 214 216 216 4 
AitCtatttecadecctesesccevcerecsoeces es 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle ect 373 367 413 7 
Water vehicle incident .....:.--.--.:ccotsccceceareseacursvusvarsenveevessuncpssesssvets | 106 109 112 2 
RRallWaynerescecswaccnwerrstetnsatareascuesscama sean aces << veneeendeaeraeretese 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and violent acts.. 1,241 1,111 960 16 
Homicides: ...--cs.ccccsccoes 995 860 709 12 
Shooting... 810 708 569 9 
Stabbing... 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing... 4 110 79 79 1 
Soltcinflletediinjurlesztcevcrerssssessceaccreccctsscstecccrscrsverassassrecsecssrenversari 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and eQuipMent..............sssssessesesssseeceenseene 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SUUCK- DY OD|OCtocceccccsssacssnenseccunncecterkxtnsascenssvese ssasvepeee-eterereerereatd 573 579 517 9 
SMUCK DY TAllING! ODjCtacwsrsssecassccuvoncanccerscesttreatsnatmrcyepeasy-es sper 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... ae — 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or robiects. . Picksesniins 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... sc ebarthekarsroreseee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing ee eae Saeed 124 118 140 2 
Fall Sitceccccaucsrsatersessaccencectstessetsasusscnsrcsentteostctentrenscsecsuseecsesnestatserere 668 716 702 12 
Fallito lowerilevelicsssccceres-czcueesnemnctnccast eereonctssererehersstrapsrtecncesmresas 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof... c 139 154 156 3 
Fall from Scaffold, Staging. ..........02..:csssscsssssssssscrsscsasscsnesacnasces 83 87 97 2 
Fel ON: SANG IOVON Fo wees cxses css s oe ess sunennas satvanettnnsnatsasunst eases eessemonas 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.. 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric CUFENL........ccececceceeeeeeeeeesees 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes....... 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergeni ‘substances. 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation of substances. . Mansvnasievictsendcesecrssactee ss as 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. | 101 90 87 1 
DOWNING SUDMEISION ceccaces cecnsereresessecencasarsnencetacctessaceemeeeeo scares 80 72 75 1 
FiteS and OXDIOSIONS feecee-cacecnce ste nenccecesatenanneeerserersatenlamearatereraeaed 199 196 205 3 
Other events OF CXPOSULES®......-csssccccssscsssecssneecsssecssseessnsecssseessnecee 26 21 16 % 


1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
Classification Structures. 


2 The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since Categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 


then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, ‘totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. percent. 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
You can get it now on the WEB 
Here are the Bureau’s addresses 


Bureattof Labor Statistics: .....:.sconsonsss<cntusieasvessessvasseaass http://stats.bls.gov 
Division of Information ServiCes ..........seeseereereereerees http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
BLS Regional Off1CES «...650.cnseresassdesncnyncnaonnssstaneviNocsenen http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


Employment and Unemployment: 
Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 


National: &.. <onoctesessssuscedeveeneycexencosssefut snaeduuaiatnnndeeetcs http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 

State ang area cect ciscsvvecswctescass onyvesss ieeeedten co nnunge http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
National labor fotce data. cr. cacinscsseqcntseaxtenapnattescsmee http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Region, State, and metropolitan area 

labor force ata ci <cevecssccscenseutukerc tues tee neverae http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
Longitudinal research  .....,..2»...scadasdsunestivetecatretinwexsns http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
Covered employment and Wa ...........sssssssseeseeeees http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
Occupational employment statistics .........:cssseeseees http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
Mass. layoff ‘statistics ser setscusassiecaseaddacactscvateqeeneisseems http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


Prices and Living Conditions: 


CONSUMET PriC€ INGEXES ..,.<..sscccnsscnsneasasecers delseatveceese http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
Producer price indexes s.cvwraida.ncs ataenett http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
Consumer Expenditure Survey c.ccscccssessnrveniaaasesacaces http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 


National Compensation Survey ...........csccseeseeseeees http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 

Collective Dara aig orcs ccesestcxseentrenandecamaner http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 

Employiient cost tends .....<csnnonsoiotiaachtteeees http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

Employee Benefits Survey .cct.jascnceesetaneatterras http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 

Occupational Compensation Survey ...........:0sssee0+ http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm | 

Safety and Beal s..a.ciscannmateesteniaeeeeene http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm | 
Productivity: 

Quarterly labor productivity ..scasveseasssavnnsnesnsaense http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 

IRGUSITY PYGCUCKIVILY s.cctncungcmonepinieeuneen http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

Milt Factor DrOMG I VILY sess oscirnsxnsssdehtnn sunset nerueees http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 
Employment Projections ............c.csccccscssessseesesees http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
International data: 

Foreign labor statistios ....s0nuacenninotran aed http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 

U.S. import and export price indexes ..........csccse0 http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
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Jrom the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


facts—not opinions, 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Salas Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation January 7 December February4 January March 3 February 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs February 8 4th quarter March 7 4th quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export 
Brigalidexes January 12 December February 16 January March 15 February 34-38 
tN 
Producer Price Indexes January 13 December February 17 January March 16 February 2; 31-33 
a 
Consumer Price indexes January 14 December February 18 January March 17 February 2; 28-30 
Nee eeeteiineiieseiiaiseninimeniaisinenmbinn inet ist 
Real earnings January 14 December February 18 January March 17 February 14, 16 
Ss 
Employment Cost Indexes January 27 4th quarter 4-3: 21-24 


